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The Most Important Feature 
of Them All ... 
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If you happen to be mechanically inclined, come in and 
we will gladly go over International design and construc¬ 
tion, inch by inch, and part by part. Then you’ll under¬ 
stand why we call Internationals all-truck trucks. 

You’ll find feature after feature that have given Interna¬ 
tionals their world-wide reputation. But the feature of them 
all is the one that Internationals will put in your cost records 
—the lowest-cost hauling you have ever known. 

And it’s this unequaled performance-per-dollar that 
sells more heavy-duty Internationals than any other three 
makes combined. 

No matter what your hauling needs may be—city or 


town, farm or cross-country — there’s an International 
size to fit your requirements exactly. And whether you 
need a sturdy half-ton pickup or a powerful six-wheeler, 
you can always count on International stability, service, 
long life and economy. 

Any International Dealer or Branch will be glad to give 
you the names of International owners you know in your 
own community. These owners will tell you, first-hand, 
the kind of performance they’re getting, and the kind you 


International Harvester Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Protect your Hair from the gaff of 



;e you get from summer sports ... but did you 
stop to think what a terrific beating the broiling sun and 
soaking showers give your hair? Days outdoors leave you 
with hair that’s lifeless, that feels dry and brittle—hair that 
needs Vitalis and the famous "60-Second Workout”. 

For Vitalis combats the damaging effects of those arch¬ 
enemies of good-looking hair—sun and water. Apply 
Vitalis to your scalp and rub briskly. There’s a healthful 
tingle as circulation increases and the pure vegetable oils 
of Vitalis come to the rescue of your oil-depleted scalp. 
Hair takes on a rich lustre. It’s easy to comb and keep in 
place. And there’s no objectionable "patent-leather” shine! 

For the sake of the health and good looks of your hair, 
use Vitalis and the "60-Second Workout” regularly! Get a 
bottle of Vitalis at any drug store today. 


m * rr^don Q objectionab 

JL* necessary oil is £ “patent-leather” look. 


Vitalis and the "60-Second Workout" 

helps keep Hair Healthy and Handsome 
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PHILCO inventions for 1940 give you 
New Purity of Tone... New Convenience 

No Installation! No Aerial or Ground Wires! Plug In Anywhere and Play! New Low Prices! 


Radio is entirely new for 1940! Revolutionary inventions have done away with all 
installation, bother and expense. No mote untidy, unreliable aerial or ground wires. 
Place any 1940 Philco just where it looks best and is most convenient in your room, 
plug it in like an electric lamp ... and play! 

With this new convenience, you get new purity of tone and undteamed-of power! 
Noisy reception is now a thing of the past. The annoyance of man-made static and 
interference has been overcome. Even in large, metropolitan buildings and difficult 
locations where radio reception has been limited to a few strong locals, you now 
tune in stations you have never heard before ... with pure, cleat, enjoyable tone! 


The Built-in Super Aerial System is the Philco invention that has given this new 
power and purity of tone to radio. It is a combination of three features ... a com¬ 
plete system of super-reception that gets twice the performance from a given num¬ 
ber of radio tubes that has ever been possible before! Thus, the new 1940 Philco 
models are the greatest values in radio history. Lovelier cabinets, LOWER PRICES 
—yet immeasurably finer tone and performance for the price you pay! 

SEE THE 1940 PHILCO NOW. Visit your nearest Philco dealer today. 
See and hear these amazing new 1940 Philcos. Any one is yours for a small down 
payment, balance on easiest monthly terms. And, a liberal trade-in allowance! 



Built to receive 
Television 
Sound 


The 1940 Philco you buy today is ready for 
Television when it arrives... and in a new, diff¬ 
erent and better way! It is built to receive Tele¬ 
vision Sound. And, when used with a Philco 
Television Picture Receiver, you need no wires, 
plug-in or connections of any kind. The wireless 
way—another achievement developed in the 
great Philco laboratories. 



Philco 130T. The Built-in Super Aerial System gives to Philco 
able models undreamed-of power, performance and clarity of 
tone in any location. Place them anywhere, carty them any¬ 
where .. .just plug in and play! Model illustrated is a power¬ 
ful A.C. Superheterodyne in a handsome inlaid Walnut cabinet. 
Yours for only $2.95 down. 


Philco 180XF. A sensational value in tone, perform¬ 
ance and rich cabinet beauty. Has new Philco Built-in 
Super Aerial System... place the radio anywhere, plug in 
and play. Gets American and Foreign reception. Electric 
Push-Button Tuning. large, impressive cabinet richly 
finished, hand-rubbed Walnut. Only $6.95 down. 


Philco 8ST Portable. Plays anywhere, outdoors or indoors, with¬ 
out aerial or house current. Super-performance, tremendous' 
power, sensitivity and distance range. Gets standard broadcasts 
and American and Foreign Short-Wave reception. Special low 
drain circuit gives extra long battery life. One of a selection of self- 
powered portable radios from $19.95. 
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QUICKER STOPS..LDNGER MILEAGE 



The wtinJile's the reason 


THE ONE AND ONLYTIRE 


a 


mi 


with GENERAL 




s^ ee ; 


y you, quick and straight 
y time. They will be a con¬ 
stant reminder, many times a day, 
that you have made a sound in¬ 
vestment in safety. 

As the seasons roll ’round, the 
long mileage of General’s quiet 
running, slow wearing, flexible 
tread will be a revelation in the 
economy of riding on America’s 
Top-Quality Tire. 

On every score. Generals are miles 
ahead. Extra strength; blowout re¬ 
sistance; easier steering; low pres- 

complete peace of mind . . . these 
are other “extras” you get in 
Generals at today’s low prices. 
Let yout 

you how easy it is to c 
your new 


it s this uninfile THAT 

REVOLUTIONIZED NON-SKID DESIGN 



producing broken up cit 
and you increase mileage 
but what about tractioni Gen 
eral solved it with th 


ands of added miles, 



LIKE HAVING BOOSTER BRAKES 

Big trucks bave bad booster 
brakes for years. Generals 
add a similar “heavy foot” 
braking effect to any car... 

bility for quick, safe stops 
where it belongs ... on the 
tires. They stop you quicker 





RECORD LOW CHANGE-OVER 
COST. Generals never come 
your Generai e Tire dealer or 
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I. The Age of Hie, 


I N THE year 1888, shortly before his col¬ 
lapse into insanity, Friedrich Nietzsche 
predicted (Ecce Homo, London, 1911, 
page 141) that the time would come when 
history would be divided, not into Before 
Christ and Anno Domini but into Before 
and After Nietzsche. He was confident that 
his attacks upon democracy and Christian¬ 
ity would be fatal to those allied creeds, that 
the twentieth century would see their dis¬ 
appearance, and that the future would date 
a new era from his work. 

Fifty years after this mad prophecy half 
of Europe has rejected Christianity—explic¬ 
itly in Russia, implicitly in Germany. Two 
thirds of Europe and half of South America have 
deposed democracy, have established martial law 
over life and industry, and have submitted to the 
rule of “supermen.” Nearly all of Europe has put 
aside the ethics of Christ as incompatible with mil¬ 
itary vigor, and has adopted the Nietzschean 
“master-morality” of power. In Russia and Ger¬ 
many, and in less degree in Italy, men have accepted 
these developments not as passing tyrannies but as 
a new religion capable of stirring their hearts to sac¬ 
rifice and heroic enterprise. Perhaps Christianity, 
like democracy, is doomed by the victory of force 
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over persuasion, of efficiency over freedom, of war 
over peace. The First World War did more harm to 
Christianity than all the Voltaires in history; the 
Second World War may complete its destruction. 
Possibly the Age of Nietzsche has already begun. 

II. Memories of Our Youth 

R ELIGION was for many of us the profoundest 
experience of our youth; even love was a minor 
theme. The mystery of sex troubled us, but it was 
only one element in the vaster mystery of the world; 


wonder held us from our first breath to 
our last ideal; and our awe in the presence 
of the inscrutable gave to our worship a 
depth and honesty seldom reached by the 
poetry of desire. Though we trembled now 
and then at the thought of hell, and vaguely 
aspired to everlasting bliss, it was not those 
distant things that moved us, so much as the 
feeling of a Divinity abiding behind all phys¬ 
ical and changing scenes, a plan and purpose 
that gave logic and significance to all events, 
a Father illimitably powerful and cosmically 
occupied, but affectionately interested in the 
needs and hopes of men. 

Closer still was the figure of Christ, appeal¬ 
ingly kin to us in growth and suffering, and yet the 
ideal embodiment of gentleness and tolerance; preach¬ 
ing with simplicity and courage the doctrine of human 
brotherhood, and drawing out of us, by the mag¬ 
netism of sincerity, the finest possibilities of our na¬ 
ture. And beside Him was Mary, daughter of all the 
revered Mother Goddesses of Mediterranean an¬ 
tiquity, chosen from the lowliest ranks of mankind 
to be the carrier and nurse of divinity, ennobling 
all burdened motherhood with her devotion and 
tenderness, and mediating so patiently between 
Christ and man that many of our prayers were lifted 
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up in her name. What could bo more comforting to 
wonder and sorrow, or more inspiring to human de¬ 
cency, solicitous parentage and social conscience, 
than this sublime and humane faith, the fairest in 
the history of belief? No one who has ever known 
that faith can ever quite forget it, or be content to 

In our rebellious youth we proudly judged the 
“truth” of religion, and our bulging intellects re¬ 
jected whatever they could not understand. Now 
that age begins to cool our fires and prune our egos 
we perceive how superficial were the questions with 
which we confounded our teachers; they could no 
more answer us than the musician who is challenged 
to express in words all that his music means. We ob¬ 
serve that religion, however often destroyed, soon 
rises again; that in the rhythmic and historic alterna- 
tion of belief and unbelief, mysticism and naturalism, 
religion and science, religion sooner or later returns 
to power; and we conclude that it must serve some 
vital function to survive so many deaths. We wish to 
understand what it is that makes a religion grow, 
what are the natural forces that make it decay, and 
what, against the'background of such an analysis, are 
the status and prospects of the faith that has been 
bound up with that Western civilization which is 
our nourishment and our life. 

III. Why Men Worship 

A RELIGION is bom out of the needs of the soul, 
the nation and the race. The soul wonders, and 
seeks some answer to the riddle of the universe; 
science explains many parts partially, but never 
completely, and never the whole; philosophy an¬ 
nounces that the explanation of the whole by a 
part is impossible; faith makes its choice, and gives 
the wonderer peace. The soul fears, and peoples 
earth and sky with spirits evil or good; as secu¬ 
rity grows, fear subsides, and the Good Spirit 
becomes supreme in a happier creed. The soul ' 
lonely and weak; it searches among the 


and learned. The individualistic impulses that serve 
the self, and the mating impulses that serve the race, 
are older, deeper, stronger than the social impulses 
that preserve society; unless the social motives can 
be reinforced, the instincts of self and sex will tear a 
society to pieces. Historically, the social dispositions 
have been reinforced by family discipline, moral in¬ 
struction and legal restraints, supported in each case 
by religious belief. No civilization known to history 
has achieved moral order without religious sanctions 
and aids for parental authority, education, marriage, 
patriotism and law. 

Imperceptibly but powerfully, religion serves the 
race—if we may loosely use this reckless word to 
denote a people in its continuity. Since life is a stage 
with one entrance and many exits, and death takes a 
thousand forms to ease us from this scene, most so¬ 
cieties have found a high birth rate essential to their 
permanence. Therefore every religion has included a 
command to increase and multiply. In Egypt, China, 
Greece and Rome, population was maintained, and 
overflowed into useful colonies, because religion 
taught men that the soul after death would suffer 
misery without end unless it had left plentiful progeny 
to care for its grave. With such help these nations 
endured for centuries despite famines, epidemics and 
wars. It may be that national survival is impossible 
without the religious encouragement of parentage. 

These individual, social and racial needs are the 
natural sources of religion. Out of these it is bom, 
and because of them it cannot permanently die. 
From them it derives its strength, and in return it 


tion. It moderates acquisitiveness and selfishness, 
and appeases the class war by inculcating conscience 
in the strong and patience in the weak. It weaves 
about the gray pattern of toilsome routine a bright 
texture of divine drama and spiritual poetry without 
which life would be unbearable for millions of men. 
It gives to idealism’and devotion a value and sig¬ 
nificance that can outlive the apparent victory of 
death. It dominates and inspires the vigorous youth 
of a people, and when it dies it drags down with it 
parental authority, moral order, and perhaps civiliza¬ 
tion itself. 

IV. Gotterdammerung 

A RELIGION begins to ail when the society whose 
formation and growth it so powerfully supported 
arrives at maturity and wealth. For wealth reduces 
the interest of men in spiritual consolations and 
hopes; it puts an end to the puritanism that religion 
favored, and finds means for a natural epicureanism 
resentful of religious restraints. The religion itself is 
affected by wealth. It may become rich and fat, ac¬ 
quisitive and comfortable; it may forget its simple 
origins and luxuriate in splendid edifices; sometimes 
it identifies its own interests with those of a ruling 
class, as in Russia, and degenerates into a soothing 
sirup for the poor. If it controls the field it becomes 
intolerant, tries to suppress rival faiths, and opposes— 
perhaps by violence—what seems to it a dangerous 
and disruptive freedom of research, thought, assem¬ 
blage, worship and speech. 

But meanwhile wealth finances leisure, travel, 
thought, research, science, philosophy, and every 
form of publication; improved communications 
beget a cosmopolitan indifference to creeds; old 
beliefs clash with new ideas, and skepticism 
spreads. In the ensuing “conflict between re¬ 
ligion and science,” the latter may win a tran¬ 
sient victory. As long as science creates and dis¬ 
tributes wealth, the prestige of science rises, that 
of religion falls; the scientist receives more and 



a power that may comfort it in pain, bereave¬ 
ment and defeat. The soul hopes; to seek con¬ 
tinuance is of its essence; it is unwilling to be¬ 
lieve that this amazing sprite in us that thinks 
and foresees and prays can be all snuffed out; it 
is unreconciled to eternal separation from those 
whom it holds dear; and it trusts that in some 
future state it may find the happiness and peace 
that slip so elusively through the fingers in this 
earthly quest. Nevertheless, the soul is grateful, 
and longs to raise to heaven a hymn of praise for 
the earth and the sky, for clean food and air, strong 
shelter, good children, and never-quite-merited love. 

The nation discovers in religion a powerful aid to 
morality and character. Morality is natural only 
within the limits of the family; we have no instinct 
to be decent to a hundred million men. Our instincts 
adapt us to a jungle life in which force is the only 
arbiter; they must be curbed a hundred times a day 
to make civilization possible. Self-control is unnat¬ 
ural and indispensable; therefore it must be taught 


gives strength to the soul, the nation and the race. 
It upholds the perseverance of the pioneer against 
the countless dangers and hardships that must be 
faced in opening up a new land and building a new 
society. It tames the wild spirit of youth, and sus¬ 
tains parent and pedagogue in the heavy task of 
transforming the savage into a citizen. It turns mat¬ 
ing into the sacrament of matrimony, raises it from a 
civil contract to a sacred vow, and helps to preserve 
marriage from inconstancy and precipitate dissolu- 


of the trusting faith that once went to the 
of God; and every fresh miracle of discovery, 
construction, or synthesis seems to confirm the 
laboratory as the new cathedral of man’s hope. 
Unbelief spreads like a rumor, and religion loses 
its hold over widening circles of the population. 

The weakening of religion slowly unravels the 
complex web of social control. Authority and dis¬ 
cipline decline in the family and the school. The 
freedom of youth, manners and sex becomes so 
exuberant that at last, as Plato put it about 
380 B.C., “the horses and asses come to have a way 
of marching along with all the rights and dignities 
of freemen . . . and all things are just ready to 
burst with liberty.”* Disorder grows in marriage 
and outside of it. The old religious command to 


■m of dictatorship arises ou 
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MY PLIGHT 
FROM 
STMLIN 


By 

W Go KRIVITBKY 


I X HAY, 1937, Stalin bestowed upon me 
the highest testimonial of loyalty within 
his power. Within six months I became 
the object of an intensive man hunt by 
Stalin’s Ogpu agents, a hunt which is still 
going on. How did it happen? 

In the course of these six months my most 
intimate friend in the Soviet service abroad 
broke with the Stalin regime. The Ogpu 
organized a special expedition of assassins, 
which trapped and machine-gunned him 
near Lausanne, Switzerland. It became one 
of the most important murder cases in the 
records of the Swiss police. It also proved 
the decisive element in my own break with 
the Soviet Government. 

I had been a member of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union since 1919, when 
I joined it at the age of twenty. From the 
beginning I had been entrusted with special 
missions of a revolutionary-military char¬ 
acter, and during the civil war I operated in 
the Ukraine behind the anti-Soviet front, in 
the camp of our enemy. Upon the conclu¬ 
sion of the civil war, I attended the special 
courses of the general staff of the Red Army, 
and was attached to the intelligence depart¬ 
ment. Early in 1923 I was dispatched to 


Germany, where I was active in the Ruhr 
under French occupation, as well as in 
Saxony and Silesia. In 1925, while serving 
in the Third Bureau of the intelligence department, 
I attended the Kuvnas Graduate School for Higher 
Officers, and received the rank of a commander of 
brigade. In June, 1926,1 was sent back to Germany 
on a special assignment. On the occasion of the tenth 
anniversary of the Red Army, in February, 1928, I 
was presented with Honorary Arms by the Vice Com¬ 
missar of War, Gen. Sergei S. Kamenev. The Arms 
bore the inscription: Stoikomu zastchitniku proletar- 
skoy revolutzii —“To the firmest defender of the pro¬ 
letarian revolution, from the Revolutionary War 
Council of the Soviet Union.” During these years I 
divided my time between Moscow and France, Hol¬ 
land, Switzerland, Italy and Austria. In February, 
1931, I received the Order of the Red Banner, No. 
2007, and my rank was raised to that of a com¬ 
mander of a division. Two years later I was made 
director of the War Industries Institute. Following 
the assassination of Chancellor Dollfuss, of Austria, 
in the su mm er of 1934, I was dispatched to Vienna. 
Upon my return to Moscow in 1935 I was, after 
some months, commissioned to go to Western Europe 
to take charge of our military-intelligence organizar 
tion on the Continent. 

My experience makes the case history of a Soviet 
officer who had almost overnight been metamor¬ 
phosed into Ogpu prey wherever the shooting was 
good. It is a story typical of thousands of other 
Soviet officials who but yesterday were glorified as 
heroes and today are denounced as traitors. Look 
in your encyclopedia or almanac for the names of 


the distinguished members of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, only recently eulogized by Stalin himself for 
their supreme achievements, and you will find them 
proscribed today as “spies” and “reptiles.” 

It was a high badge of confidence which Stalin and 
the Central Committee of the party conferred on me 
in May, 1937, at the climax of the great purge, when 
I was sent back to my post as Chief of the Soviet 
Military Intelligence in Western Europe. Those were 
the days when ambassadors and ministers and special 
agents were being recalled from all over the world to 
be purged in Moscow, when the leading generals of 
the Red Army were either under arrest or bound for 
the firing squad. 

Into the Bear's Mouth 

I HAD left my headquarters ia The Hague early in 
March on my own initiative, to go back home to 
report to my superiors. At the same time I had been 
driven by an all-consuming desire to find out first¬ 
hand what was going on in the Soviet Union. My 
wife and child remained in Holland, as I expected to 
be gone but a short time. 

On March sixteenth I landed by plane at Hel¬ 
singfors, Finland, and proceeded the same night by 
train to Leningrad. 

This was my standard route of traveling to and 
from the Soviet Union in recent years. The reason for 
my avoiding the direct route across Germany and 
taking instead the circuitous Scandinavian way went 



back to 1923. At that time I had been assigned by 
the general staff of the Red Army to take part in the 
military preparations of the Communist Party of 
Germany for its proposed seizure of power. I was 
then one of a number of Soviet officers engaged in 
organizing the skeleton of a Red army in Germany. 
As late as 1926,1 found myself in difficulties with the 
police authorities of Berlin, and for two months I 
stayed in hiding in our Soviet Embassy there. 

Although subsequently I did pass surreptitiously 
through Germany several times, it became particu¬ 
larly dangerous after the rise of Hitler in 1933, as 
Moscow did not wish me to take any chances of 
falling into the hands of the Gestapo. 

That is why I was returning home through the 
Scandinavian countries. At this time, in March, 
1937, on account of the purge, the Ogpu granted few 
visas for entry into the Soviet Union, and there was 
little traffic across our borders. The only other pas¬ 
sengers on the train with me were three Americans, 
obviously traveling on diplomatic passports, as their 
baggage was not examined. The party consisted of a 
couple and a blond fellow in the thirties, wearing a 
high black fur hat, who spoke Russian and was, to 
all appearances, a member of the United States 
Embassy in Moscow. There was quite a bit of conver¬ 
sation with the Soviet customs officials concerning 
the diplomatic baggage, which comprised a number 
of enormous packages, the contents of which were 
a subject of amusing guesswork among the Soviet 
customs men. (Continued on Pate 73) 
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’SAPUCKET 


PMUL GMLLICO 


Uncertain times, Fowler. 
Business unsteady. 
Everyone nervous. 
Good time to retrench. 
Must cut down. Eh? 
This fellow Brown— 
Hr-r-rmph —Elmer 
Brown from—ah—Os¬ 
ceola, Iowa. What has 
he done to earn his 
pay?” 

Well, he had me there, 
because Elmer hadn’t 
exactly set any fairways 
on fire since I had signed 
him up three years ago, 
when it had looked as 
though he might be go- 


5 Ope 


D O YOU believi 

| black cats, worry if you bust a mirror, and 
stay home in bed on Friday, the thirteenth? 
I am only asking, because, personally, I am not su¬ 
perstitious myself; though I must confess that I am 
more than a little partial to a small ivory lucky ele¬ 
phant about the size of a walnut that Freddy McRae, 


looking, earnest guy 
that I thought I’d at 
least have one crack at 
saving him, so I said: 

“Gosh, A. R., he’s 
just a kid. He placed 
well in the Open in ’36, 
and had it won if he 
hadn’t folded on the last 

five holes, and-” 

“Ha! Exactly, Fow¬ 
ler. There is no room on 
the Mallow and Com¬ 
pany pay roll for profes¬ 
sionals who fold. This 
young man has done 
nothing since then, ac¬ 
cording to my memo, 
but place ninth in the 
Far West Open, and 
twelfth at the Spring 
Tournament in Atlanta. 
His contract has ex¬ 
pired. I do not wish 
it renewed. He has 
brought no credit to 
A. R. Mallow products. 
Ha! Hum!” 

Of course, they would 
hold the P.G.A. in a 
place by the name of 
Woonsapucket, Massa- 

ted sr bitchie cooper chusetts, five miles from 

Salem, but, to the boys 
who cover for the papers, 

witches, keep away from a thousand miles from anywhere. As far as our busi¬ 
ness is concerned, the lines are all pretty well laid 
out in that tournament, which is just for the pros, 
and there’s no scrambling or chiseling or gambling 
to be done, as there is around an Open, beyond a lit¬ 
tle polite needling. We always like it when one of our 
pros wins, and advertise it, but it doesn’t count with 


le of our pros, brought back for me from a golfing the public like the Open. So, for n 


tour he made through India, and that I carry h 
left pants pocket just in case. And, boy, if I hadn’t 
had it along with me that time the P.G.A. cham¬ 
pionship got itself ha’nted, I hate to think what 
would havo happened to poor Elmer Brown, who 
was just a big dumb kid, but sweet and decent, and there 
that swell Mary Summers he was so stuck on. 

I, William Fowler, Esq., am assistant sales 
ager in charge of promotion for Mallow & Co., mak- houses; the citizens chipping: 
ers of Tru-distance Irons, Far-Fli Woods, the Tuff- 
hide and Thunderbolt balls, and the famous Scrag- 




annual week’s vacation, where I can relax, follow 
the boys around and have myself some laughs. But 
''' 1 bad way to start a good time to have to give a 
kid the heave-o. 

There wasn’t even a hotel at Woonsapucket and 
to stay at the Woonsapucket 
Golf Club, which was eight fhiles outside of Salem, so 
they had the boys quartered around in private 
shipping in with room and board 
a matter of civic pride. I found I was sharing a 
a swell old house with our Freddy McRae, 


upon to do when, the day before I was to leave for give Elmer Brown the ax. 


trouble for a name, he’s licked.” * 

William. I went out to the club Saturday morning, the day 

“Ha! Ahm’m’m! Hr-r-r-rmph! Fowler, I have before the tournament started. It was a pretty 
here a memo compiled for me by Mr. Gudgins, of course, long, and winding through woods every inch 
the business department. It is a list of the profes- of the way. I had been wondering whether I would 
sionals under contract to us and their—ah—accom- break the news to Elmer before or after the tourna- 
plishments. Top-heavy! Carrying some dead wood. ment. 


I suppose it would have been kinder to have 
waited until it was all over, and kept that load off 
his mind, but I thought that maybe if I told him right 
away, it would make him just mad enough to go out 
there and play some golf. And if he could make any 
kind of a showing in the tournament, maybe I could 
risk giving A. R. another argument. 

I found him putting on the practice green. Not 
that he was hard to find. He was grain-fed, big, 
husky, with corn-tassel hair and blue eyes and a 
broad mouth. He’d been brought up on a farm out 

I didn’t waste much time after the handshake and 
the usual about how his game was going. I came 
right out with it and said, “Look here, Elmer. I'm 
sorry to have to be the one to tell you this, but you're 
on the spot.” 

He straightened up from a putt he was going to 
make. Gloom was smeared as thick as butter all 
over his big, good-natured pan. And he looked 

He said, “Do you mean-” 

I started to give him a lot of stuff right out of 
A. R.’s book—retrenchment, unsettled conditions, 
nothing personal, economy wave, things ought to be 
better next year—when he cut in with: “Aw, gee, 
Mr. Fowler. I know. You don’t have to let me down 
easy. I know I ain’t been winning enough to clean 
the rust off a mashie. I guess I knew it was coming.” 

Then there was a sort of silence in which I felt 
rotten, and he leaned over and banged a nine-footer 
into the cup. 

Then he straightened up and said, “Mr. Fowler, 
would it do any good if I won the P.G.A. ? ” 

I looked at him. “It would help, kid. It would give 
me an argument with A. R. It doesn’t count in sell¬ 
ing merchandise, but A. R. is smart enough to know 
that the man who wins it is also capable of winning 
the Open, or one of those other big publicity tourna¬ 
ments.” 

He said, “Mr. Fowler, I just gotta win, then. I 
gotta.” And before I could speak the question I had 
written on my face, he said, “I got a girl, Mr. 
Fowler.” 

I said “ Oh-oh! ” The last time one of our pros got 
himself a girl, it came so close to costing us the Open 
that I didn’t even want to think about it. 

But he hadn’t heard me. That far-away look of 
men in love and fighters who have been popped on 
the chin came into his eyes, and he was off: “Gee, 
Mr. Fowler, she’s the most wonderful person I ever 

So I got the whole story from him. He had been 
assigned to theWellbye Cottage, kept by a spinster, 
Miss Sarah Wellbye, and the house had been in the 
family for more than two hundred and fifty years, 
and Miss Wellbye’s niece, Mary Summers, was 
staying there with her for her vacation. Mary was a 
college girl, a stenographer in Boston, and had black 
hair and blue eyes, and wasn’t any bigger than a 
milking stool, but sweet, and smart as a buggy whip, 
and he had fallen in love with her the first day he saw 
her, and he couldn’t understand why, but she liked 
him, too, and they were going to be married when 
the tournament was over—the thousand dollars 
prize money would get them started. 

Well, the more he rattled on, the glummer I got. 
There he was, all full of young love and wanting to 
get married to a nice girl, and I had just fired him. 

And as for winning the P.G.A.—I didn’t have the 
heart to tell him. As McRae said, he was a shy, hero- 
worshiping type who got the meemies every time he 
played anybody with a name like McDonough or 
Crabby Wilson or Craig or Steubner. All they had 
to do was throw a ball on the tee and he was licked. 
He didn’t stand any more chance with them than I 
would of breaking eighty at Pinehurst with a croquet 
mallet and a butterfly net. But I gave him a little 
pep talk and wished him luck. 

They really give a golfer a workout, the way they 
play that P.G.A. It stretches out over a week. The 
first two days they play eighteen holes each of quali¬ 
fying medal play, starting Sunday. The low sixty- 
three qualify, along with last year’s champion, who 
qualifies automatically, making sixty-four in all. 
On Tuesday they play two eighteen-hole matches, 
which knocks the field down to sixteen by nightfall, 
and from then on it’s thirty-six holes a day to the end. 
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Mary Summers.... Mary, 
this is Mr. Fowler, of the 
A. R. Mallow Company. 
That’s the company that— 
that I have been working 
for. He thinks I have a 
chance to win.” 

Mary gave me one of 
those deep, welcoming 
smiles, as though, by think¬ 
ing that, I belonged, and 
shook my hand, and said, 
“ This is the first golf match 
I ever saw, Mr. Fowler, 
but surely Elmer will win 
because he plays so beau¬ 
tifully. And, of course, you 
know why it is so impor¬ 
tant to us.” And she sud¬ 
denly gave Elmer’s arm a 
little hug with such a nat¬ 
ural, tender gesture that I 
thought I’d got one of our 
Tuifhide balls stuck in my 
throat because all the time 
I was looking right over 
her shoulder at what 
amounted to Elmer’s walk¬ 
ing papers. It was the 
draw sheet on the club bul¬ 
letin board, and Elmer was 
down to play old Archie 
Crobb in the first round. 
Uh-huh. You get the name 
right away. It was just 
like taking a kid out of the 
amateur ranks for his first 
professional prize fight, 
and saying, “ Come on in 
here, son, and meet your 
opponent. His name is Joe 
Louis.” Archie was a 
crotchety old Scotchman 
who had been around for 
years, but he had the 
smoothest swing of the 
pack. And how he loved to 
take those youngsters 
apart in match play. 

“Do come and take din¬ 
ner with us at Wellbye Cot¬ 
tage, Mr. Fowler,” Mary 
was saying. 

“ Gee, yes,” Elmer 
added. “It’s the most in¬ 
teresting house you ever 
saw. It’s full of things, just 
like a museum; from before 
the Revolution even.” 

But I was hardly listen¬ 
ing to them. All I could 
think of was that poor kid 
trying to tell his girl that 
he was out of the tourna¬ 
ment, out of a job, and flat 
broke. I had half a notion 


Outside of Elmer’s troubles, there wasn’t a thiug 
to worry about. All our boys—and we had five in 
the tournament—qualified nicely, and, for that mat¬ 
ter, so did Elmer, but that didn’t surprise me because 
the guy wasn’t so bad at medal play. He could cock 
a ball a mile when he really let out and wasn’t under 
pressure. But that didn’t mean anything, because 
by Tuesday night Elmer would have departed for 
Osceola, Iowa. The poor sucker had managed to get 
himself into the tough half of the draw. And, brother, 
that upper bracket read just like the Social Register 
of golf. At least a dozen of them were champions or 
former champions. Angus McDonough, the Fair- 
green pro who had won the Open, was in the lower 
half, and had a cinch. Also I met Elmer’s girl, Mary 
Summers. 

She had that quiet sincerity that seems to go with 
dark hair and blue eyes. For all her tiny figure, she had 


a good strong chin, and a mouth 
that looked as if its owner might 
mean business sometimes. 

And was she stuck on big 
Elmer! Why do all those sweet 
tricks go for guys like that when 
here is your Uncle Fowler 
around just dying for some¬ 
thing soft and agreeable who 
will soothe his feverish head 
when he brings it home at night ? 

We met on the clubhouse 
porch after the qualifying round. 
Elmer was drinking himself a 
glass of milk and kidding with 
the guys, because they all liked 
him, and he called out, “Mr. 
Fowler, I want you to meet 
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My LUCILB BMMCOCK 


P UZZLE as she would, Beadie Moss was never 
quite sure what had actually happened, from 
the moment David Bern whirled unannounced 
into the office of the Abe Sincere Resident Buyers, 
Inc., on that bright spring morning, until the night 
of The Affair, when she left him looking into Dee 
Kelley’s eyes as if they were some new and wonder¬ 
ful invention. Again and again she went back over 
every word. 

“My hat matches my bag. My shoes match my 
gloves. My stockings match my complexion,” Beadie 
Moss had chanted to herself that morning. She had 
gone nearer the mirror in the Ready-to-Wear office, 
round blue eyes intent on her blue suit—a “little- 
girl” model—the white pique collar tied under her 
pointed chin with a red taffeta bow. Turning her 


head slightly, she could see the ribbon streamers 
falling from red straw sailor to the hem of short full 

“I look chorming. Simply chorming,” she had 
added thoughtfully. 

A door slammed in the outer office. She glanced 
about uneasily, not liking to be surprised at her 
morning contemplations, but, as usual, it was only 
Eddie, the office handy man. Eddie came in early 
to distribute the mail; Beadie to study her costume 
for the day. The Moss apartment had neither the 
quiet nor the full-length mirror she needed, but since 
it was the only place where six of them—mumma, 
puppa, Brother Mannie, Ettie his wife, and little 
Mannie their eight-year-old son—could find six 
rooms and bath for sixty-five dollars, she endured 
the mirrorless closet doors. 


Eddie, an old man with watery blue eyes back of 
spectacles that kept sliding down on his thick nose, 
stood in the doorway. 

“You got another outfit?” he asked hoarsely. 

“My goodness”—Beadie laughed indulgently— 
“men never get too old to notice clo’es, do they?” 

“ Old! ” he protested, thrusting up his stubby chin. 
“Mr. Sincere says I got more git-up-and-git than 
any other fellah around here.” He turned away and 
she could hear him muttering “Old,” as he shoved 
along the hall on flat feet. 

“My goodness, he don’t need to ack so. He’s 
seventy if he’s a day,” she said amazedly. 

From the red leather bag hanging on her arm she 
took a chintz-covered envelope which held her 
make-up, and, turning back to the mirror, began 
her morning routine. The red curls bobbing like tiny 
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Christmas bells at her temples must be rewound, 
tightening the twist with the pointed end of her 
comb. Lips newly scalloped. The same scarlet as 
her hat. Eyelids shadowed. Mauve for mystery. 

“ The way some of the girls in this office look, I’m 
sure I don’t know how they keep in the style game,” 
she said conversationally. “ I know how I am. I gotta 
be perfuct or not at all.” 

Humming happily, she worked with practiced 
speed; but before she had given the final upward 
tweak with a curler to her wiry lashes, Delight 
Kelley, coat buyer, who had the second desk in the 
office, arrived. 

Beadie said annoyedly: “Good morning, dolling.” 

Usually she was to be found at her desk, mail in 
hand, when the rest of the force began to troop in. 
She often said to Abe Sincere: “At eight-fifteen this 
morning there was just me and Eddie in the office. 
It was so luveleh and quiet I certainly felt like 
working.” 

Dee said: “Hello, Beadie. My, you get in early. 
I wish I could. By the time I get the breakfast 
dishes done I just make it to the office by the skin 
of my teeth.” 

She was a tall girl, deep-bosomed and wide-hipped, 
with a generous waist, but she moved lightly on flat- 
heeled shoes, body held taut and erect. She had 
lilac eyes shadowed with dark lashes, and hair the 
color of a ripe peach, yellow with rosy overtones. 
Too fine to hold a set wave, she let it hang as it 
would with softly upturned ends. Women were 
usually vocal about her complexion, creamy-white 
and close-textured, like good paper. It was, in fact, 
her only vanity. 

Looking at her critically, Beadie said: “My, you 
look washed out. I guess it’s that black coat. You 
need some rouge.” 

Dee sat down at her desk, opened a patent-leather 
bag, peered into its mirror and said worriedly: “I 
look like something the cat dragged in, for a fact. 
My dad has a cold. It’s on his chest. I was fussing 
over him most of the night.” 

“Oh, now, Dee, you get upset over nothing.” 
Beadie sat down at her desk and picked up a bunch 
of unfilled orders from the day before. “You know, 
I think we girls owe it to ourselves to keep our looks 
right up to snuff. I know just yesterday Sol Rosenthal 
said to me, he said: ‘Beadie, you’re the best-dressed 
buyer in the morket.’ ” 

She paused, waiting for Dee to make some com¬ 
ment about her new suit, but she was reddening her 
lips, smoothing on the paste with her little finger. 
She said nothing. 

Raising her voice slightly, Beadie said: “Now 
that skirts are shorter, like this one, you have to 
think a lot about your legs.” She was about to add: 
“The other day, Morris Comminsky said to me: 
‘ Beadie, you got the cutest little legs in the morket,’ ” 
when Abe Sincere appeared in the doorway. 

“Well, girls, how is things?” he asked. 

He was a small man, rather defenseless-looking 
because of his trick of carrying his head on one side, 
as if he were expecting a blow. His blue eyes, how¬ 
ever, under wide blurred brows, were the trader’s 
eyes, sharp and considering. His mouth had a 
long pointed underlip, like an outthrust thumb, but 
the corners were usually upswung, tempering his 
expression to one of surprising sweetness. 

Dee put her box of lip rouge back in her bag and 
said “O.K.” 

Beadie said: “My, but we’re busy! Yesterday I 
went around the morket like I had on roller skates. 
I had seventeen specials if I had one.” 

Abe Sincere had his hand in his vest pocket. She 
said to herself: My goodness, if he isn’t going to read 
us Sonny’s report card again. 

Eddie, a pile of papers in hand, stood beside Abe. 
“Well, young fellah,” he said, “got the mail? How 

A happy pink mottled Eddie’s baggy cheeks. 
“O.K., Mr. Sincere. Perfectly O.K.” 

He nodded meaningly toward Beadie and, fearful 
that he might say something about her morning 
greeting, she began hastily: “Oh, Mr. Sincere, you 
should have seen the way I answered a letter yes¬ 
terday to Mr. Plotz. He’s the new merchandise 
man, you know, at The Friendly Store. He said: 

' I would like to have you put me in touch with some 



big Paris designers, as I would like to get some fash¬ 
ion information from them to put in our ads.’ I 
wrote right back: ‘I could put you in touch with 
them all right, but do not think it would do you 
any good, as they do not understand English. Be¬ 
sides, I can give you Paris in a nutshell. Anything 
with front treatments like bust, you can pin on 

Alix. Anything with back treatments -’” Can 

you imagine ? she said irritatedly to herself. He isn’t 
even listening. Maybe if he’d pay attention to me he’d 
learn something about style. 

Abe Sincere took a white card from his pocket and 
came into the room. “Sonny is doing good, real 
good, at Devon,” he said, eyes suddenly appealing. 

“He’s a lovely boy,” Dee said warmly. “I can’t 
realize he’s almost ready for college. When I first 
came here he was in knee pants. Let’s see his card.” 

Beadie said impatiently to Eddie: “Goodness, 
give me my mail! I know if I don’t get started dic¬ 
tating right away smack in the morning, I never get 
out in the morket. I don’t know how some of the 

girls -” She ruffled through the orders Eddie 

handed her and said: “Listen to this. Miss Bourke, 
of Skolsky Brothers, says that the wife of the mayor 
would like a pale blue ‘afternoon size forty, some¬ 
thing young.’” She laughed loudly. “I like Miss 
Bourke. I know when she is in the office she just 
follows me around like a poodle, taking notes.” 

Dee said: “ C in history. I guess that’s pretty good, 
isn’t it? I wish I’d had some history.” 

“ You don’t need it. 

A girl like you. It’s 

better you should illustrated 

know how to make 

cheesecake.” Abe 
Sincere’s eyes were 
suddenly roguish. 

“Ido. It don’t do 
me any good,” Dee 
said soberly. “ I don’t 
know how you’re go¬ 
ing to meet anyone in 
this business.” 

“ Oh, my, listen to 
her. She should get 
herself fixed up and 
get around,” Beadie 
said. ‘‘Look, doll¬ 
ing!” She went over 
to Dee, tilted her hat 
down on her eyes and 
said to Abe: 


buyer of lingerie and corsets, stood in the doorway. 
She said: “ Look, girls, The Club is having a meeting 
in my office at five tonight about The Affair. Be sure 
to come.” Once a year the social organization of the 
Sincere office had a formal, always referred to as 
The Affair, or The Event, never as a party. 

Beadie turned around. “Oh, my, where we going 
to have it? You know what? I think I’ll wear my 
new silver-fox cape. I had my last year’s double 
scarf mounted on some lovely maturiel like Mrs. 
Harrison Williams’ cape I saw in a fashion magazine. 
And my white formal. It fits me just like the paper 
on the wall. I wouldn’t have to wear a buh-zeer 
with it at all. I haven’t got a thing up here, hon¬ 
estly, but I don’t know; it holds me up, sort of.” 

“We’re going to have it at The Spice Club. I got 
a good deal on their Portrait Room for the twenty- 
first of March.” 

“I might come for the dinner,” Dee said doubt¬ 
fully. “ Maybe I wouldn’t have to get a new dress for 
that. I’m just getting out from under the expense 
we had when my mother died. . . . Who you going 
to take, Beadie?” 

“Oh, I’ve got a friend upstate. He’s retired, but 
he’s a luveleh dancer,” Beadie answered, without an 
idea in mind. It was true you didn’t meet many men 
you could pal around with in the wholesale business. 
Either they were married or they wanted to take 
you out to try to get some business from you, and 
Abe Sincere made it very (continued on Pat « 58; 


Shoving her hat 
back to its original 
position, Dee said: 
“ Don’t do that. It’s 
my hat and I’ll wear 
it the way I choose.” 

“ I was only trying 
to fix you up, ” Beadie 
returned furiously. 
She flopped down at 
her desk, took up the 
horn of the dictating 
machine and said 
loudly: “Miss Bessie 
Bourke, buyer Misses’ 
Dresses-” 

Abe Sincere backed 


iway. 


t you 


girls should be out ir 
the market by ten- 
thirty every morn¬ 
ing,” he barked. 
“And put the lights 
out when you go. All 


pull them out after 
you.” At the door he 
said more gently, 
“ Have to see about a 
real nice fellah for 
you, Dee.” 

Ema Cates, a slen¬ 
der dark-eyed woman, 
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FIVE YE JAMS OF MOOSEVELY-JSMB MFYER 

By RMYMONB MOLEY 


W HEN Bernie Baruch, as a wise friend, ad¬ 
vised me not to go to the London Economic 
Conference, he did so with these words: 
“Don’t leave your nice warm hed. Somebody’ll be 
in it when you get hack.” I am glad to he able to 
report that I was realistic enough to reply: “Bed, 
Bernie? You’ve got your figure of speech all cock¬ 
eyed. This isn’t a hed. This is a hot, sweaty, slippery 
horse I’m riding harehack. My grandfather used to 
he a harehack rider in a little circus in France until 
he was thrown. And I don’t expect to fare any hetter 
than he.” 

“ Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth,” enjoined Christ. Mr. Roosevelt said 
“amen” a couple of times that spring and, for a 
while, it looked as though the left hand of his domes¬ 
tic policy and the right hand of his foreign policy 
were somehow managing to produce some rather 
passable harmony. But by May, each had hegun to 


go off on little contrapuntal excursions of its own. 
And the shrieking dissonance that ensued was the 
theme song of the World Economic Conference in 
London. 

What happened, of course, had heen made inevi¬ 
table by the appointment of Cordell Hull. For Mr. 
Hull, who had never made any secret of his hurning 
faith that the salvation of the world depended upon 
the revival of international laissez-faire capitalism, 
naturally looked upon his appointment as Roose¬ 
velt’s endorsement of that faith. So did all its other 
adherents. And yet, with every day that passed, it 
became clearer that Roosevelt’s domestic program 
was moving away from laissez-faireism, that it pre¬ 
supposed a considerable insulation of our national 
economy from the rest of the world. But, all things 
considered, we managed remarkably well to achieve 
the semblance of pulling together through March 
and April. That included even the preliminary nego¬ 


tiations on debts and those on economic questions 
coming hefore the London Conference. 

When Roosevelt had agreed, in January, to re¬ 
ceive a representative to discuss the British dehts, 
the newspapers surmised that that representative 
would be Prime Minister MacDonald. I don’t know, 
as a matter of fact, whether F. D. R. had MacDon¬ 
ald in mind then. By early March, though, he was 
already talking of his desire to have MacDonald 
come over. Word to that effect was informally 
dropped to Sir Ronald Lindsay. 

Now, MacDonald was merely a front for as hard- 
boiled a Conservative Government as England had 
had for many a year. F. D. R. admitted that fact. 
But he did not agree with my contention that it 
might be futile to deal with MacDonald. I felt that 
MacDonald’s Government might well refuse to sup¬ 
port him in any debt agreement he might reach with 
us. F. D. R. replied that the Conservatives were 
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“special-privilege people” and we could get nowhere 
with them unless we dealt with them through Mac¬ 
Donald, who was “a man of liberal ideas” and who, 
since he was Prime Minister, could not very well be 
repudiated. 

It appeared that the British cabinet was generally 
of the same mind as Mr. Roosevelt on the subject of 
MacDonald as a negotiator for them. Only, where 
Roosevelt hoped, they feared. There was some half¬ 
hearted talk about the embarrassment that might 
come to the British Government if MacDonald made 
the trip without advance assurance from us that the 
June fifteenth debt payment could be postponed. 
But I suspect that this argument was a blind. 

After more than a week of reluctance, the British 
cabinet yielded. MacDonald, who believed as sin¬ 
cerely as Hull in the international route to recovery, 
was authorized to come and talk over the debts with 
F. D. R. This left Baldwin and Chamberlain at 
home, where they could go on building up their pro¬ 
tected trade system. Then, to make the situation 
unmistakably clear, came the announcement that 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, chief economic adviser to 
His Majesty’s Government, and Sir Robert Vansit- 
tart, Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs—two of the most astute men in the British 
service—were to accompany MacDonald as the rep¬ 
resentatives who would separately discuss economic 
questions with us. In short, the idealistic MacDonald 
was permitted to visit Roosevelt, but in the care of 
two figurative bodyguards. 

This “pretty state of things” began to shift to the 
realm of broad comedy when the process was re¬ 
peated, move for move, by the French. 

F. D. R. was eager to have Herriot represent the 
French for the same reason that he wanted Mac¬ 
Donald to represent the English. M. Herriot was 
known to favor the payment of the French debt. 
Besides, he was an old friend of Mr. Roosevelt. But 
when M. Herriot set foot on American soil he was 
flanked by Charles Rist, economic adviser to the 
French Government and former Deputy Governor 
of the Bank of France, by Jean J. Bizot, adviser to 
the French Treasury, by Robert Coulondre, of the 
French Foreign Office, and by Paul Elbel, of the 
Ministry of Commerce—all hard-headed realists. 

Both MacDonald and Herriot proved to be mag¬ 
nificently vague about all aspects of the debt issue. 
MacDonald was actually confused about how much 
the British debt was and cheerfully mixed up milli ons 
and billions of pounds and dollars when he talked 
about it. 

F. D. R. went into these meetings equipped with 
a formula for the settlement of the debt question. 
This formula—affectionately known among James 
Warburg, who conceived it, and those of us who 
helped shape it, as “The Bunny”—did provide an 
intelligent basis for discussion. If the British and 
French had any intention of paying—which I 
strongly doubted—this ingenious plan was a reason¬ 
able proposition to haggle over. 

Solving the World’s Ills 

B UT when it became obvious that no businesslike 
negotiations on this basis or any other could con¬ 
ceivably take place between F. D. R. and MacDonald 
or F. D. R. and Herriot, the matter was ostensibly 
dropped with public joint statements that after the 
Argonauts had gone home, the conversations might 
well continue in Washington, London or Paris. 

It developed that the only definite accomplish¬ 
ment of the final conversations with MacDonald and 
Herriot was F. D. R.’s decision to fix the opening of 
the London Conference for June twelfth. 

It seemed incredible that this was the same Roose¬ 
velt who, in December, had agreed that the confer¬ 
ence ought to be delayed until domestic experiments 
of the New Deal got going. But the modest success 
of the preliminary talks on currencies and tariffs that 
had gone on in the State Department between the 
American experts and those of Britain and France, 
while MacDonald and Herriot were meeting with 
Roosevelt, produced a wholly unrealistic degree of 
enthusiasm about the prospects of the conference. 
Everything was so friendly, so hopeful! Why put off 
the meeting of minds that, in M. Herriot’s phrase, 
might produce “the solution of the world’s ills”? 


All uuwittingly, as Ernest Lindley has poiuted 
out, Roosevelt was emerging “iu the eyes of the 
public, at home and abroad, as the chief sponsor of 
the World Economic Conference and the interna¬ 
tional approach to recovery.” Not only had we 
maneuvered ourselves into the always-vulnerable 
position of “leadership” in European affairs, but we 
were raising the expectations of the American public 
to unwarranted heights. 

At this moment, F. D. R. directed Lew Douglas 
and me to ask Leith-Ross to stay on in Washington, 
after MacDonald left, and to discuss the British debt 
with him. No one on the American side—including 
Secretary Hull—was to know anything about these 
discussions, except F. D. R. himself. 

Lew and I followed instructions. We spent all of 
May first and most of May second at the British 
Embassy, discussing “The Bunny” with Leith-Ross. 
He had expressed his belief that a final settlement of 
the debt question might be reached on some such 
basis. But it was obviously going to be impossible 
to reach such a settlement in the few weeks that 
remained before June fifteenth, when the next in¬ 
stallment was due. That left the question whether 
there was to be a payment on June fifteenth. 

Then Leith-Ross, with the air of a man who has 
the most repulsive and humiliating job of his life to 
do, announced that economic and political condi¬ 
tions in England made payment in June exceedingly 
unlikely. 

Financially it would be a very great hardship 
on the British to make the payment. (Note, he 
didn’t take the position that it was financially im¬ 
possible.) Politically, it would be dangerous for the 
Government to ignore the strong public opinion that 
Britain could not and should not be expected to 
make full payment. And yet the British did not like 
the idea of default. The very word was offensive to 
their moral sensibilities. It ran counter to every 
precept of that system of financial ethics they had 
grown great by observing. 

Might President Roosevelt not persuade Congress 
to agree to a temporary suspension of the June fif¬ 
teenth payment, on the ground, say, that non¬ 
payment would interrupt the negotiations for a final 
settlement, or perhaps on the ground that it would 
jeopardize the Economic Conference? 

Sir Frederick would do well to put out of his mind, 
we said, the idea that the President was disposed to 
take the initiative and inform Great Britain that 


the United States did not expect her to make a pay¬ 
ment on June fifteenth. Congress was in no mood to 
do anything but exact payment. 

Well, then, Leith-Ross asked, could not the Presi¬ 
dent secure from Congress general powers to deal 
with the debt situation that would enable him to 
handle the British failure to pay on June fifteenth 
not as a default but as a suspension? 

We thought not. We believed the British ought to 
take serious thought before failing to make the June 
fifteenth payment. 

Then, since there was nothing further to be ac¬ 
complished by consultation between us until Leith- 
Ross had explained the situation to his Government 
and laid “The Bunny” before them, Sir Frederick 
sailed. He would send us word soon. 

Secret Diplomacy That Went Jlstray 

YAF ALL this, Secretary Hull knew nothing—by 
F. D. R.’s express orders. That was the situation 
on May eighteenth, which happened, by hideous 
mischance, to be a Thursday, when I was absent. 
It was that day that the “word” Leith-Ross had 
promised Lew Douglas and me came through from 
England in the shape of a cable and a personal letter 
to the President from MacDonald. Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, who had received these messages for deliv¬ 
ery, called my office and asked for me. He was told 
that I was in New York, teaching. Could I be 
reached at once? Yes, was the innocent reply; if it 
were urgent, I could be summoned out of my class 
to the telephone. Would the ambassador like that 

For one fateful moment Sir Ronald hesitated. And 
then the pleasant, kindly man, who, no doubt, could 
not conceive of such a situation as existed between 
Roosevelt and his Secretary of State, rushed ahead. 
Never mind, he said; he would speak to the Secre¬ 
tary instead. 

He did. He told Hull of the receipt of the Mac¬ 
Donald messages. He began to describe the sub¬ 
stance of the messages. They concerned the debt 
situation and the discussions of Sir Frederick Leith- 
Ross, Budget Director Douglas and Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of State Moley. The British Government wished 
to know whether a formal response to the questions 
raised in these discussions was awaited on this side. 
Hull cut the talk short. He knew nothing of any 
such discussions. He (Continued on Page 381 
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SHE PUT OUT 
TO GO 

By 

LULM VOLLMBR 



G RANDMA was never married. Of course, she was 
. nobody’s real grandma, but Bobby and I called 
her that from the day that she came to stay a 
while with our own blood kin, Granny. Even our Aunt. 

Rena, who lived at Granny Yates’ house, single a little 
too long, called Grandma something quick and short 
that sounded like “Grammar.” And once or twice, or 
maybe three times, “Grandma” slipped out of Gran¬ 
ny’s mouth when she forgot to call her long-time vis¬ 
itor, “her.” 

Only yesterday, Grandma put out to go somewhere 
else. Her absence makes her so big in the house. When 
she was here, you could be somewhere without her. 

But today, her hereness spreads all over the house and 
into the yard. She is not turning back in thought, I 
know, for she was gay to go. But our minds hold to her, 
a little afraid to be without her. 

I remefnber so well the day Grandma came. Bobby 
and I were playing on the rambling porch. Its loose- 
boarded floor ran almost around Granny Yates’ house. 

The porch just skipped the kitchen, then began again 
and met itself under the windows of the big room. Over 
the railings, vines climbed weather-beaten strings and 
almost touched the roof. 

It was a warm day. Thunder was hollering off some¬ 
where, although the sun was shining and it was still 
morning. Bobby and I were measuring our height by 
the broom. I had grown a good inch since June a year 
ago, when Bobby and I had come to live at Granny’s 
house in the country. 

Bobby claimed an inch, too, but he hadn’t been 
barbered for so long I told him all his new length was 
in his hair. That made him ugly. He grabbed my arm 
to bite it, but he didn’t nip. Down on the road, a little 
below the house, the sound of a running car had sud¬ 
denly hushed. Someone was coming. "Jlnd when he rode," Grandma aimos 

We flew to the edge of the porch and dug peepholes bays. Under his hand they traveled f, 

through the vine leaves. A woman was coming up the 
path. She strode like a queen in a history book, but she 

was dressed like a mountaineer vender. She wore a chickens that hung head downward; one of them 
long black alpaca dress with a fresh white apron tied was squawking. 

around her waist. “It’s nobody but a woman peddler,” Bobby said, 

We couldn’t see her face for the gray calico bonnet and the next moment his teeth clinched into my 
that leaned forward on her head. As she managed the bare arm. I screamed for Granny. Then I saw the 
gate with her elbow, we saw that one hand carried a peddler woman hadn’t gone around to the kitchen, 
large basket. The other hand held the feet of several She was setting her basket on the porch. With the 


back of her hand she pushed her bonnet off her eyes. 
Her face showed that she was far past good grown-up 
age, but it wasn’t old. The starch of youth had gone 
out of her skin, leaving it soft and yielding. Her eyes 
were deep dark blue and clear. They looked wise 
first, then kind. She smiled and her face wrinkled 
some. “Don't let yo’ dog bite, chillun,” she said. 
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“No’m,” Bobby and I chanted together, knowing 
that Rover, who was stretched under a bench, was 
too lazy to take the trouble. 

Our visitor switched the drooping-headed chickens 
into the other hand. “Does Miz Liza Yates live 
here?” she asked. 

“Yes’m,” I said, giving Bobby a shove to go for 
Granny, but she stood in the doorway. She was 
wiping her cookstove-reddened face with the hem of 
her apron. One hand carried a freshly broken peach- 
tree switch that she was tapping violently against 

“Who’s done what?” she was asking. Then she 
saw the visitor. She waved the switch toward the 
gate as if it had been fetched to sweep the lady out. 

“Nothin’ today,” Granny said, “nothin’, nothin’,” 
final like. 

Her tone didn’t ruffle the visitor. She just quarter- 
smiled and said, “Howdy, Liza.” 

Granny Yates looked quick, and then took a step 
forward to look closer. The flush in her cheeks faded 
and left her flour-white. 

“Why -” She stopped and started again. 

“Bless my soul, if hit ain’t Deha Blossom.” 

“Whut’s left of me,” Deha Blossom said as she 
stepped on the porch. Their hands came together 
slowly, and the shake was hmp, as if neither woman 
cared much for the custom. 

“Looks hke you’ve wandered a fer ways from 
home, Delia,” Granny thought out loud. 

“I put out at daybreak and walked down the 
mountain. At hits foot I borried me a ride, and hit 
didn’t seem no piece.” 

“Well,” Granny fiddled with the hairs that were 
loosening from the still-blond bun at the back of her 
neck, “come on in and rest yourself a spell.” 

Deha Blossom hesitated. “I’m a-skeered that thar 
dog’ll bother my chickens.” 

“Bobby,” Granny ordered, “take them old hens 
and that rooster around to yo’ Aunt Rena and tell 
her to put ’em under a tub.” 

“And tell her, sonny,” the other woman said, “to 
unstring thar tired feet first.” 

When the visitor sat down in the big room, she 
took off her bonnet and fanned herself. It was then 
that I saw her hands. They were the oldest part of 
her. Her fingers were long and straight, but the 
veins on the back looked Hke Httle iron rods that 
had been riveted there. She saw me looking and 
crossed her wrists and shd her hands up her sleeves. 

Granny went out to bring some water. 

The visiting lady looked around slowly, carefully, 
as if she were getting acquainted with the things in 
the room. When she came to the table on which I 
was lolling, her eyes stopped and she smiled. 


“Whut’s yo’ name, honey?” 

“Pauline.” 

“Paufine,” she repeated, as if she thought it were 
a pretty name. “And whut do you call her?” she 
asked, saying the “her” so I knew whom she meant. 

“Granny,” I told her. 

She thought a moment, and then spoke so you 
wouldn’t want ever not to mind her. 

“Then I reckon you and Bobby kin call me 
‘Grandma.’” 

Grandma was drinking the glass of water Granny 
had brought her when she first noticed Grandpa’s 
enlarged picture hanging over the fireplace. She 
rested the glass on the arm of her chair and studied 
the crayon drawing nearly a minute. Then she 
tongued a drop of water off her Hps and said: “ That 
thar’s Mr. Yates, ain’t hit?” 

“Yes,” Granny said, her hands acting nervous in 
her lap. “It was taken a few years afore he died.” 

“Looks like he growed older a’ter he married,” 
Grandma made mention, and then finished her glass 
of water. 

“Time don’t spare none of us much,” Granny an¬ 
swered. 

Grandma sat silent. 

I could see that Granny was scratching around in 
her mind to find something to say and I knew she 
spoke the first thought that popped into her head. 

“I reckon you never married, Deha.” 

“I ain’t yit,” Grandma said, and rocked her chair 
a Httle. 

Aunt Rena, who had just come in the door from 
the kitchen, tittered. Granny screwed up her face 
and shook her head at her. Rena covered her mis¬ 
take with a spasm of coughing. She could get away 
with any sort of speH. Her body was scrawny and 
her face was long and thin, Hke Fate had pinched it. 
Her hair looked irritable, Httle wisps hanging sepa¬ 
rate, as if one didn’t Hke to touch the other. 

“This is Rena, the only daughter I’ve got left,” 
Granny introduced, forgetting to give the visitor’s 

“Howdy, Rena. You kin jest caH me ‘Grandma 
Blossom’ too.” 

The old lady got up to offer Rena her hand. She 
held it tight while her eyes took measurement of the 
young woman’s face. There was compliment in her 
voice when she said: “I kin see, Rena, that you had 
your maw’s good looks oncet.” 

Rena tried to snatch her hand away, but Grandma 
held it until she had finished what she meant to say: 
“And her good looks’ll be on yo’ face agin, honey, 
time yo’ marryin’ is at hand.” 

Rena nearly smiled at that, but Granny spat out, 
“The poor child ain’t got the health to marry.” 


Grandma just winked at Rena. 

“WeH, Delia,” Granny rose and shook a shake to 
loosen her body from her sweat-dampened clothes, 
“ I reckon you’H stay and have some dinner with us.” 

Grandma rubbed the back of her hand across her 
mouth and took a thought before she thanked 
Granny. Then she added, “Afore I set at your table, 
Liza, hit’s befitten that I say whut I’m here to 
teH you.” 

Granny fluttered on her feet as if she were about to 
take off flying. Then she heeled herself solid. Her 
head snapped back and I knew she was daring 
Grandma when she said: “Sech as, Delia?” 

Delia just rose a Httle in her height. “I’ve come to 
take charity offen you.” 

You could teH Granny was relieved, by the way 
she laughed. “Why, of course, Delia, I’ll do whut I 
can. Crops ain’t promisin’ and I’ve got my poor 
Lona’s orphaned children to take keer of. I could 
manage a dollar, maybe.” 

Now Grandma dared. “I ain’t a-beggin’. Hit’s a 
place to sleep, and work to do, to earn my victuals, 
I’m a-demandin’.” 

Granny made nle think of peaches in a boiler, 
stewing for canning, the way her breath bubbled in 
and out. Her mouth moved without sound, as if she 
were trying to clamp on some word that wasn’t 
handy. 

Grandma went on talking. “Last week I buried 
Kurt.” She turned to Rena, explaining, “ Kurt wuz 
my brother. Him and me have bin a-Hvin’ on his pen- 

Granny had gathered three words together: “For 
how long?” 

“Not fer a stretchin’ speH,” Grandma said. 
“Somebody’s cornin’ fer me shortly.” Then she 
stepped close to Granny. Her voice went low, but 
the power in it made it sound louder: “I come to you 
in my extremity ’cause I ’low he would want me to.” 

“He” must mean Kurt, I thought, and wondered 
what Granny had to do with him. Then I saw her 
throw & quick look up at Grandpa’s picture; she 
seemed ashamed before him. For a moment she pita- 
patted one foot as if she were thinking with it. Then 
she started for the kitchen, caHing back to me: 
“Pauline, show her the spare room.” 

When Grandma saw the room with its fresh cur¬ 
tains and white-counterpaned bed, she shook her 
head. “ Company room ain’t no place fer hired folks. 
Show me the attic.” 

I led the way. In a cleared place under the rafters 
she set her basket down. She rummaged through a 
pile in another comer and found an old chair and a 
hole-spotted rag rug. With these she began to make 
her nest. (Continued on Page 65) 
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WATER MOLE 

By EDISON MARSHALL 


D octor cruik- 

SHANK had served 
as a medical mission¬ 
ary inE ast Africa for twenty 
years, and the Highland 
mists and scent of heather 
were hard for him to recall. 

Perhaps they came closest 
to him at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, when he and 
his wife had Scotch tea. 

The sunlight blazed and 
the shadows looked stamped 
out by a steel die, and in 
the hot sky soared vul¬ 
tures spying for lion kills, 
but there were always scones 
and jam and oatcakes, and 
he and Ellen discussed old 
friends and their last visit 

His son Albert, six feet, 
sun-tanned and seventeen, 
usually did not attend. 

Born in East Africa, he 
would rather roam the veldt 
with lean, black Fundi, his 
Kikuyu mate and gun- 
bearer. But this August 
afternoon he came and 
brought a guest, a distin¬ 
guished naturalist named 
Warner, They had had an 

affair with a rhino, it seemed, and now Albert was 
helping him lay the ground for a museum expedition 
of six months into the wild south; but plainly some¬ 
thing more was in the wind. 

“But I’m returning to Nairobi before I start out,” 
Warner remarked, “to see my wife and daughter off 
on the plane to Europe.” 

“Wouldn’t it be nice if Albert could take the same 
plane?” Mrs. Cruikshank asked, for she was greatly 
pleased with this stocky, pleasant-faced American. 
“He’s flying to Edinburgh to school, you know, and 
he’d enjoy the trip so much more.” 


“I’m afraid that 
would make him late 
entering, Ellen.” But 
Doctor Cruikshank 
did not believe this 
brief postponement of 
his exile was Albert’s 
game today, that 
made him sit so still 
with stark hope shin¬ 
ing in his gray eyes. 

“My wife and 
Nancy would enjoy 
the trip more too,” 
Warner said. “Nan¬ 
cy’s fifteen. It’s the 
end of a special tour 
by a travel agency, 
but there’d be plenty 
of room for Albert. 
But, doctor, I came 
here today to ask if I 
could take Albert on 
my safari. He’dbemy 
assistant and, in a 
way, my mentor, be¬ 
cause I don’t know 
anyone, young or old, 
who seems to get un¬ 
der the skin of Africa 
like your son.” 

“It would be fine 
for him, I know,” 
Doctor Cruikshank said. “But I don’t feel it could 
take the place of a university education.” 

“Thousands of boys would make good doctors or 
lawyers, but not one boy in a thousand could give 
the world what Albert might give it, if he continues 
his studies here. If he waits four years, the vein will 
be lost, and he’ll be too old.” 

“This is his home country, Andrew,” Mrs. 
Cruikshank broke in, her eyes big. “Perhaps here is 
his best chance to serve it.” 

“Still, he must go to Scotland.” The doctor spoke 
firmly. “We’d be delighted, though, to have him 


take the plane with your wife and daughter. I dare 
say he’d miss only a day or two of school.” 

Albert gave Warner a fine smile. The doctor felt 
he would never understand his son. 

Albert’s mother was dry-eyed and s milin g when 
he told her good-by at the mission gate. It caused a 
painful stricture in his throat. His father shook his 
hand, and then he and Fundi, who would follow him 
as far as the airport, rode off on a trader’s lorry. They 
did not even glance at their hills and wicked thorn 
forest and yellow veldt. 

It was a big bird, perched on the landing field, and 
Albert enjoyed displaying it to Fundi. But except 
for Mrs. Warner, a quiet-voiced woman, nearly as 
pretty as his own mother, he took little interest in 
his fellow passengers. Nancy Warner had good- 
sized hands and feet, which he approved of, and he 
rather liked the way the brisk wind blew her brown 
hair away from her neat face, but she was just a girl 
who talked too much. Warner himself would soon 
start on his great safari! 

“You’ll head almost straight north, instead of fol¬ 
lowing the railway into Uganda,” Warner told him. 
“The pilot has promised to show his party some 
rhinos and elephants. Then he’ll swing westward to 
the railhead at Soroti, where he’s stopping for fuel.” 

“That’s fine,” Albert said. 

“Ever been up before?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Goodness,” Nancy broke in. “I’ve practically 
lived in an airplane for ever so long.” 

Albert was not annoyed. He had seen a lion never 
glance up when a jackal yapped insults in his ear. 
But he wished the big, silver ship would sail at once. 
Here he could not even talk to Fundi. All the black 
boy could say was “Yes, bunna, no, bwana,” like a 
Nairobi houseboy, and he was dressed in khaki shirt 
and short pants instead of his usual rag. But Albert 
felt a little thrill run down his spine when he saw 
Fundi sniff and glance at the sky. It returned him to 
their wonderful nights in the thorn forest. 

“What did he say, if it’s no secret?” Mr. Warner 
asked eagerly, when Fundi had told Albert the signs. 

“He says there’s a storm coming.” 
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“Surely not. I’ve never seen a more perfect day.” 

“He thinks it may not get here until tonight or 
tomorrow. It’s out this way.” Albert pointed to the 

"But that’s the way you’re headed!” Warner 
looked a little troubled. “Why does he think so?” 

Albert questioned Fundi, then smiled. “He says 
it’s in his skin. Also, in the way those vultures are 

Warner looked from the black face to the brown. 
He had seen little of Africa, but that little had been 
with open eyes, and after a moment’s hesitation he 
went to speak to Captain Anderson, the pilot. 

“The captain says they’ve had wireless telephone 
reports from up north, and she’s clear as a bell,” he 
reported. 

Albert nodded. He had been taught not to dispute 
authority. 

"I can’t ask my folks to stay on the ground for 
such a vague thing as that,” Warner went on. 
"There’s always some danger, isn’t there, Albert—if 
you want to go places?” 

Fundi was remarkably keen at reading faces. 
“ Bwana, when the great wind blows, the feathered 
birds must come down in the thick trees,” he said 
to Albert. “Is this great bird with skin on her wings 

“Something the same,” Albert auswered. 

“But there are no thick trees iu the Great Thirst 
northward, only naked thorn and spiny bush.” 
Then a gleam of cunning came into his onyx eyes. 
“ Yet I would like to ride in the belly of such a bird. 
Let me go with you, bwana.” 

“These are foolish words, Fundi.” 

“ Let me go with you, my brother.” There was no 

There came a sudden tug at Albert’s heart. 
Warner, who was watching his face, asked quickly, 
“What’s the matter? Does Fundi want to go?” 

“It’s out of the question.” 

“He couldn’t go all the way. There’s no place for 
him in Scotland. But if a storm’s coming—any kind 
of storm—you fellows ought to be together.” 

Albert looked at him 
in speechless gratitude. 

But he would never meet 
such a man again, a man 
to follow, not lead, to 
the wild south. 

“There’s almost no 
chance of a storm today,” 

Warner went on. “But 
Fundi was backing you 
up that day we met the 
rhino, and — there’s 
plenty of room on the 
ship. How would it be if 
I bought his ticket just to 
Soroti, and gave him serv¬ 
ant fare to come back on 
the train?” 

“If you’d like to do 
that,” Albert answered 
gravely, “I’d be much 
obliged.” 

By the time the ar¬ 
rangements were made, 
the plane was ready to 
fly. The last minute or 
two Warner gave to his 
family, but just as Albert 
was boarding, the older 
man called him. 

“Albert, I’m still a lit¬ 
tle uneasy about what 
Fundi said,” Warner told 
him in his frank, fine 
way. “If any trouble 
should come, look after 
my wife and little girl. 

There’s no one else I’d 
rather ask.” 

“Yes, sir,” Albert an¬ 
swered. 


bert sat with Fundi in a small compartment forward 
of the steward’s pantry and immediately aft the 
cockpit. They watched the big wheel make its first 
incredible leap off the ground. 

“Bwana?” Fundi called, when the whole round 
world was flattening out beneath them. 

" We're alone now, brother.” As the plane was 
modern, for the year 1933, with a well-insulated 
cabin, Albert did not need to speak much above his 
usual tone. 

“Then I can say what’s in my throat. Often 
you’ve said we’re brothers to each other, and to those 
we know in the woods and the grass, the great ones 
and the little ones, too, and even to the hyenas.” 

“I said so, brother. I felt it in my heart. But 
when I become wise at the great school I’ll be 
ashamed to say so.” 

“But meanwhile we have some new brothers. We 
couldn’t run with them before, or know what they 
knew, but now look.” Fundi pointed to a flock of 
vultures, most of them wheeling serenely far below, 
but one or two flapping frantically for a brief second 
beside the ship, then dropping behind. 

• “They’re looking for the dead, but how can they 
see so far? It’s a great wonder, Fundi.” 

Sometimes they saw only a solitary bird, a mere 
speck floating on a crystal flood, but out of sight 
there was another, so that the whole sky was po¬ 
liced. Even w r hen the ship had carried them north¬ 
ward into the Great Thirst, the grim watch never 
failed. 

“It’s a hungry country, brother,” Fundi observed. 

There were no wide grass plains, but great 
stretches of shimmering sand, wastes of cacti and 
aloes, thorn thickets and a few naked trees. The 
dongas were not jungle-thick and riotous green, as 
in his hills, but showed as gray seams in the desert; 
and huge masses of black basalt gave the land a grim, 
wild look. It was a big country too. 

This was a pleasure cruise, so Anderson began to 
fly low, hoping to show his tourists the -desert life. 
For many miles the wastes seemed empty, then 
Fundi sighted a herd of giraffe. A moment later, there 


was game everywhere: High-horned oryx, splendid 
gerenuks and other gazelles, a rhino mother and calf, 
and finally a herd of about forty elephants. Plainly, 
there was a water hole near by. 

The elephants were such a treat to the passengers 
that Anderson turned his ship to fly over them again. 
Stampeding them, he did not notice a black cloud 
surging up over a low range of hills to the northward. 
Fundi saw it, but said only one word, “ Dust.” 

The next second, it seemed, the storm struck. The 
light went out as though it were switched off, and the 
ship lurched blindly. Some of the passengers were 
thrown half out of their chairs, but their greatest ter¬ 
ror was not the rocking, reeling ship or even the dark¬ 
ness, but the shocking roar of the wind and the hiss¬ 
ing sound, incredibly fierce, of blown sand against the 
cabin walls. 

The cabin lights flashed on. The steward staggered 
down the aisle, ordering the passengers to fasten their 
safety belts. But, meanwhile, their primitive terror 
was nothing compared to the mind's anguish of the 
pilot who had their lives in his care. When the ship 
had spun with the wind he had lost his bearings. He 
was close to the ground, hardly five hundred feet, and 
uear at hand in that darkness were rock-capped hills. 
He pulled back on his wheel as hard as he dared. 

Strapped in his seat, Albert felt himself drawn for¬ 
ward and down against the lift of the ship. But, a 
second later, all sensation was knocked out of him 
when what seemed a giant’s hand smote her in the 
breast. He heard her bellow, as in last pain, as she 
floundered on. His safety belt was cutting him in 
two. He snatched at Fundi, diving headlong out of 
his seat, but too late. We're in for it, he thought, his 
mind turning over so very slowly. 

But the pilot’s mind was working propeller-fast. 
Out of the murk had loomed the treetop that, in no 
time, had raked his ship. Her landing gear was gone, 
and she was going down. But that tree grew on the 
very crest of a hill. There was no ground yet, no 
rocks; she was plunging on through open air, her 
medium. He thought the air would give out, but it 
did not. He regained more (continued on Pago 80J 



COD AND CANVAS 


T HORWALD was a sailor and the brother of Leif. 
Standing eastward and northward from Vineland, 
he passed a “remarkable headland and bay which 
was opposite another headland.” Anchoring in a harbor 
on this second promontory, the leader and his crew went 
ashore, to return enchanted. “Here,” cried Thorwald, 
“it is beautiful and here I should like to fix my dwell¬ 
ing.” Before dark of that day Thorwald was dead of an 
arrow wound and his crew granted him his wish. They 
buried Thorwald Ericson with a cross at his head and 
another at his feet and called the place Krossanes, the 
cape of the cross. Then they sailed home across the sea 
with the story of their adventures. 

That happened nine hundred and thirty-five years 
ago. Krossanes is now Cape Ann, and pictured on these 
pages you will see the harbor Thorwald liked so well— 
the port of Gloucester, Massachusetts. Next week, nine 
centuries after the Norseman’s death, the townsfolk of 
Gloucester will gather at the water’s edge to commem¬ 
orate more recent tragedy. The annual Fishermen’s 
Memorial Service, first held under auspices of the 
Gloucester Fishermen’s Institute in 1909, will be a 
requiem not only for the sea’s victims of the year just 
passed but also a solemn reminder of all the eight thou¬ 
sand fishermen who have sailed from Gloucester, never 
to return. For the events of that day in 1004 were 
prophetic; Thorwald’s violent death set a pattern of 
tragedy which runs through the history of Gloucester 
and Cape Ann. To know Gloucester you must know 
something Of that history. (Continued on Page 631 
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LOGGING 
FOOL 

By 

ROBERT E. PINKERTON 


construction she could 
take it. She was just 
the sort of craft Hugh 
Bain needed to visit his 
logging camps, summer or 
winter. 

Greg saw the Carmanah 
anchored in the bay be¬ 
side the skookum chuck 
when he got back, and 
guessed that she was wait¬ 
ing for slack to go up into 
Shallows Arm. As he came 
nearer he saw Ann Brown 
at the Carmanah’s taff- 
rail. He hadn’t seen her 
since the night he had 
left her at Powell River, 
w hen she’d as good as told 
him she was going to marry 
Keith Marling. He ran 
alongside. 

“Hello,” he said. “What 
you doing here?” 

“This boat is our office 
now,” she said. She was 
wearing a blue shirt, open 
at the throat, and blue 
slacks to match, and she 
was looking even more de¬ 
sirable than he remem- 

He saw that she was 
staring at him. He re¬ 
membered how his face 
looked. He’d taken a bad 
beating from Bain and his 
men before they’d put him 
ashore. He had closed 
cuts over both eyes with 
adhesive tape. 

“You’ve been fighting 
again,” she said. 

“Yes,” he said. “Your 
nice boss. He came into 
my sh ack at midnight with 
enough other birds to beat 
me up.” 

“If he did,” Ann Brown 
said, “he had a good rea- 


G REG’S men were cold, wet and furious, sitting 
. there on this beach in the rain and the dark. 
They had been caught in their bunks. They 
had on undershirts and drawers, and that was all. 
Bain had not let them take anything else, and some 
of the hot-headed ones had been hurt in the fighting. 

No one had a match. It was daylight before they 
persuaded the Bain men on the float to toss them a 
box and they could get a fire going. They built a big 
fire and sat around it, shivering. 

“ Bain will get in on the next slack,” Rudy Dykes 

“I should’ve figured Bain would do this,” Greg 

Neil Snow had a cut brow and slashed cheek. 
“Too many angles to my face,” he said. “It’s the 
sharp comers and not the other fellow does the 
cutting.” 

“And Bain with more men than we have,” Rudy 
said. “You can get the law on him, Greg.” 

“What law?” Greg said. “Bain’s in.” 

“We might get us another good idea,” Neil said. 
Greg said nothing. His face was badly cut. He 
didn’t feel any too good. Hugh Bain had him licked 
now. He couldn’t get out enough logs to meet the 
mortgage. He would have his gas boat and that old 
Gilchrist jack and a reputation among wholesalers 
and banks as a Siwashing coffeepot logger who never 
finished a job. He’d have to go back to hand¬ 
logging, and a man couldn’t make more than wages 
at hand-logging nowadays. 

Some of the men wanted to recapture the camp. 
They didn’t like sitting there in the rain. But it was 


too easy for Bain’s crew to guard the floats. Greg’s 
men could reach them only one at a time, walking a 
slippery boom stick with bare feet. 

At seven o’clock Bain’s two tugs came through 
with loaded scows. They went out at midday and 
returned in the evening with the last of the scows. 
Bain was inside now and ready to go to work. Just 
before dark he sent a tug to Greg’s camp and took 
off his men. Greg’s crew returned to the bunk- 

“We can make it tough for them,” Rudy said. 
“We know more about that skookum chuck than 
Bain and those two skippers.” 

Greg didn’t know how he was.going to do it. He 
had twenty-four men and Hugh Bain would have 
from seventy-five to a hundred. If Bain would 
attack a camp, he would go further. The only way to 
beat a man like that was to hit him first. But Greg 
didn’t see how he could hit Bain again; at least not 
hard enough to hurt him. 

Rudy took the Osprey out the next morning and 
hooked on to the boom. Greg went through the 
skookum chuck in his gas boat to see the boom 
leave. He expected four thousand dollars for those 
logs and he gave Rudy instructions for their sale 
through Alec Jarvis. After Rudy had started, Greg 
ran his gas boat four miles down the channel to 
the float store at Taylor’s Landing and filled his 
gas tank. While he was there he saw the Carmanah 

She looked more like a work boat than a yacht. 
She had more room and comfort than yachts of 
her length, and with her Diesel engine and her heavy 
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He smiled at her. He didn’t want to make her 
mad. He wanted to he as friendly as she would let 
him be, so that he might see her again. And of 
course Bain had, from his point of view, the best of 
reasons. 

“Yes,” he said, and he saw that she was smiling 
back at him. And again he had the impulse that had 
been so strong so many times during that long day 
he’d spent with her going to Powell River—the im¬ 
pulse to take her in his arms regardless. 

“I want to thank you for getting me to Powell 
River in time,” she said. 

“That’s what you wanted.” 

“Yes,” she said. “I had to get that wire off and 
you got me there in time.” 

He had a sudden hunch, a pleasing hunch. 

‘ ‘ Nobody knows you were shipwrecked with me ? ’ ’ 

“No,” she said. 

He caught her eyes. He felt that there was some¬ 
thing more than a shared secret between them. Why 
hadn’t she told her boy friend that they hadn’t got 
to Powell River by ten o’clock that morning, that 
they hadn’t got there until midnight? 

“ When do we eat steamed clams again? ” he asked. 

“We don’t,” she said, and her tone was so matter- 
of-fact that he knew he’d been dreaming dreams. 

The Carmanah’s engineer came around the comer 
of the deckhouse then. 

“How soon you goin’ in?” he asked. 

Greg looked at his watch and then at the current. 
“Five minutes,” he said. 

“I’d like to follow you in,” the engineer said. 
“Never heen in before.” 

“ Get your hook up then,” Greg said. 

He let go of the Carmanah’s rail, waved a hand at 
Ann, and shoved in the clutch. He had to wait a few 
minutes for slack. He held his gas hoat there on the 
edge of a big lazy whirlpool. She couldn’t be in love 
with a guy like Marling. He was cold-blooded and 
she wasn’t. But she’d have to find that out. And for 
now it looked as if she hadn’t. She was a logger’s 
daughter, hut it looked as if she were completely 
fooled by the man. It looked like the old, old story 
of the nice country girl and the city slicker. Only 
Ann Brown wasn’t a country girl. She was a bright 
young private secretary. 


R UDY DYKES came hack to report that Greg’s 
i hoom had brought six hundred dollars less than 
Greg had expected. 


“And Alec Jarvis said to tell you the market’s 
going lower,” Rudy said. “Skid Road’s fillin g up 
with lumherjacks out o’ work.” 

“Maybe Marling will quit cutting,” Greg said. “ I 
can make money with fir at six dollars. Could pay 
Bain, even.” 

Marling came up in the Kitimat and lay overnight 
at the camp Bain was building, hut Bain’s crew did 
not cease work. And as soon as bunkhouses and cook 
camp were up, a tug came in loaded with lumher- 

“We can get out a lot before Bain starts,” Neil 

“And afterward,” Greg added. 

“How?” 

“Get our logs in position first. There’s only one 
spot on the shallows for a boom to lie so you can 
sluice.” 

“ Bain could cover our boom with men,” Neil said. 

“If Bain gets rough out there on the shallows, 
somebody’s liable to lose a boom of logs,” Rudy said.' 
“And if a boom ever got sucked into the skookum 
chuck, there’d be a jam that would stop you and 
Bain hoth.” 

Neil grinned. “ That’s what I call an idea,” he said. 
“No way to hreak a jam in that roaring hole.” 

“ Think up something smart,” Greg said. “ I don’t 
want to stop Bain. I want to lick him.” 

Greg had kept his fallers at work. He took the 
easiest and biggest trees, hecause a falling team 
could cut more in big stuff than in small. The donkey, 
on a float, had no difficulty in pulling the logs into 
the salt chuck. The distance was short and Jim 
Russell was a wizard with his levers and drums and 
gears and the whipping steel cables. A donkey engine 
was not an instrument of brutal power in his hands. 
Jim made a hig log helieve it was moving of its own 
accord, walking into the sea on its own legs. 

Greg sluiced three hundred thousand feet the day 
after Rudy returned. He felt hitter ahout that. It 
showed what he could do if it were not for Hugh 
Bain. He kept a close watch on Bain’s camp. The 
Carmanah remained there, and he knew Ann was 
ahoard, a mile across the arm and a mile farther up. 

“Bain’ll cut three hundred thousand a day with 
that outfit,” Greg said. 

“And sluice every day,” Rudy said. 

“So’ll we,” Greg said. 

“You’ve got no chance against the hig hoom.” 

“His big boom gives us the chance,” Greg said. 
“We’ll sluice small jags. The Osprey can handle ’em 


as if she was towing a dinghy. Bain’s tug will have 
a big boom, and it’s all a tug can do to hold one 
against that current on the shallows.” 

“So you can get in under him,” Neil said. “Sluice 
ahead of him.” 

“And butt his booms out of the way,” Greg said. 

Rudy welcomed that role. “And if we get out 
seventy-five thousand a day, you can pay off your 
debts,” he said. 

“If the price doesn’t drop,” Greg said. 

The next day Bain began falling timber. In a cou¬ 
ple of days he would begin sluicing. Greg crammed 
logs through with the skookum chuck while it was 
still his own. 

“Bain sent a tug out today,” Rudy reported. 
“Tomorrow’s the day.” 

High-water slack came the next forenoon. Greg 
was waiting on the rock with his flag. Rudy took a 
small boom onto the shallows, hucking the last of the 
flood, and he got in ahead of Bain’s big boom. 

When the current slacked off, Rudy swung into po¬ 
sition directly hetween Bain’s logs and the skookum 

Greg’s men hegan to sluice slowly. Rudy crept 
ahead against the gathering ehb until his stem 
touched Bain’s hoom. Bain shouted. Rudy kept on 
pushing. He kept turning Bain’s boom until the 
gate was on the side of the circle and could not be 

“Want me to get dragged into that roaring hole?” 
Rudy yelled. 

He kept pushing. Greg’s logs were sluiced. Rudy 
drew away and it was too late for Bain to release 
logs. 

Rudy and Greg kept that up. They got their logs 
through first. They kept Bain from sluicing enough to 
pay cook-camp expenses. 

“But if Bain hrings that other tug back, we’re 
licked,” Greg said. 

Bain urged his skipper closer to the skookum 
chuck. He tried smaller hooms. ■ But Rudy knew 
every eddy and just how far he could go. He kept 
Bain from sluicing. 

The Kitimat came into Shallows Arm on the first 
of the flood tide the next day. Greg could see her 
lying alongside the Carmanah. Marling had come 
up to see Ann Brown. They’d he spending the day 
together. They’d have dinner together aboard the 
Kitimat. 

He was surprised to see the Kitimat go out the 
next day. He wondered if (continued on Page 47) 
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“ What Would You Do- 
Let Them Starve?” 

ANOTHER deeply disturbing revelation has lately 
A heen made with regard to the administration of 
relief throughout the nation. The use of relief money 
hy politicians in the 1938 elections, later verified hy 
Senate investigation, was shocking enough to every¬ 
body. The knowledge, common in almost every 
neighborhood, that many relief recipients hide other 
income they receive, or do not accept little money- 
earning jobs which they could get, has been little 
less disturbing to thoughtful citizens. Perhaps most 
harassing of all has heen the clear indication that a 
great many of the work-relief recipients are heing 
demoralized. Less and less, welfare workers report, 
do work-relief recipients themselves make any seri¬ 
ous effort to regain their former status as self- 
supporting families—that is, our policies have heen 
building up, psychologically, a pauper class in the 
nation numbered by the millions. This is true, it must 
he recognized, only hecause of the nature of our relief 
policies, which are merely makeshift when compared 
with those long established in other industrial nations. 

Worrisome as these prohlems may he, however, 
they have thus far heen outweighed altogether hy a 
single other consideration—that we cannot let needy 
people starve. The processes of relief no one has 
approved as a whole—not even its heneficiaries. But 
at least, it has heen felt, the money given has fed and 
sheltered millions who would otherwise have been 
hungry and homeless. This, it seems fair to say, has 
heen the average citizen’s common-sense attitude 
toward relief. 

But a highly pertinent question enters here, which 
few citizens, with their instinctively humane point 
of view, think to ask: “How much of the money 
appropriated for relief is actually being used to feed 
the hungry and shelter the homeless?” In the year 
1938, more than $1,000,000,000 of the sums di¬ 
rectly appropriated for relief did not go to hungry 
and homeless people at all! This amount went in¬ 
stead to officeholders “administering” relief and to 
husinessmen for materials, merely in order that the 
policy of work relief might be continued. 


This disclosure comes from a study of the Admin¬ 
istration’s figures made by John C. Gehhart, director 
of the National Economy League, a nonpartisan 
hody devoted to educating lawmakers as to how the 
Federal budget may be balanced. His thorough¬ 
going analysis is not likely to have its hare facts dis¬ 
proved. It shows conclusively that of $4,000,000,000 
appropriated for relief in 1938—state and local, as 
well as Federal—more than 25 per cent went for 
“administration,” building materials and equipment 
of all kinds. In 1933, by contrast, less than 10 per 
cent of the total appropriated had to be used for 
these purposes. 

One otherfact bared by this study deserves equally 
to become country-wide knowledge. We are all in¬ 
clined to forget the principal reason advanced for 
saddling relief onto the Federal Government. It was 
held, in 1933, that the states and municipalities 
could no longer hear the heavy hurden of relief ; only 
the Federal Treasury was “rich enough” to do so. 
What has happened, so far as this original animating 
purpose is concerned? In 1933, when the Federal 
Government, for the first time in our history, as¬ 
sumed direct responsibility for relief, state and local 
governments contributed $400,000,000 to all forms 
of relief. In 1937—the latest year for which the local 
figures are availahle—this sum had not decreased. 
It had multiplied two and a half times! The states 
and municipalities in that year contributed more 
than $1,000,000,000 for all relief purposes; although 
Federal contributions have now gone to more than 
$2,750,000,000. Thus does the appetite for relief 
money grow hy what it feeds on. 

When one reflects on the whole complex prohlem, 
it seems clear what has occurred in the past six 
years—we have heen self-deceived hy our notoriously 
generous instincts as a people. A single query: “ What 
would you do—let them starve?” has heen used, po¬ 
litically, to stifle informed criticism in this field. The 
query really represents a mere unthinking humani- 
tarianism. But almost the first thing social workers 
discovered, in more than a century of precious expe¬ 
rience, was that the chief peril in philanthropy was 
to he unthinking. Mr. Gebhart’s new revelations are 
a demonstration once more, and on a grand scale, of 
what follows from unthinking and inexperienced 
humanitarianism. 

Even more vividly is this demonstrated when the 
salient facts ahout relief are all placed side hy side for 
survey. In six years the nation has spent, roughly, 
ahout $20,000,000,000 for relief. Never in history 
has philanthropy operated on such colossal scale. 
We started with about 21,000,000 recipients in early 
1933; it was the low point of the worst depression m 
history, yet we now have 22,000,000 recipients. We 
started spending ahout $1,000,000,000 a year in 
1933; we are now spending $4,000,000,000 a year. 
The essential purpose was to tide unfortunate fellow 
citizens over an emergency, while they themselves 
strove to rehabilitate their economic status; instead, 
we have certainly demoralized a large proportion of 
them as self-supporting individuals, and inevitably 
more of them will he so affected. 

In the meantime, the enormous sums already 
spent, together with the hillions which have to he 
spent annually, constitute one of the main factors 
hringing ever nearer and nearer a hreakdown in Gov¬ 
ernment credit; and the certain result of this will he 
the impoverishment of those very millions of citizens 
who now support, by their productive efforts, the 
22,000,000 relief recipients. They are also burdened 
with a bureaucracy of ahout 3,500,000 officeholders, 
with their families numbering at least 12,000,000 ad¬ 
ditional persons. Also, as part of this panorama, it is 
pertinent that no other industrial nation depends 
mainly upon the costly system of work-relief, as we 
do; yet there is, if anything, less near-starvation in 
such lands than in our own, in spite of the fact that 
we have spent and are spending more for relief than 
all other nations of the world comhined. 


It is these sad but hard facts that make up the 
true relief picture. There is one conclusion from them 
that would he agreed to hy everyhody—that the 
prohlem hristles with such present difficulties, and is 
so fraught with trouhle for the future, that all the 
nation’s resources of good will, moral courage and 
intelligence should he marshaled to solve it. Instead, 
regrettably, we see the President insisting that his 
way is the only way, in the face of the futile record 
outlined here and ignoring the long experience of 
other nations in this very matter of puhlic relief; 
alongside of him we see a group of lawmakers, Re¬ 
publicans as well as Democrats, merely tinkering 
with the prohlem just enough to save their political 
faces; and finally, as a background, we see a general 
public apparently apathetic ahout the matter. 

Yet the hardy optimist will find a gleam of hope 
even in this seemingly disheartening situation. The 
final feature of the picture—the apathy of the pub¬ 
lic—can and may swiftly change. It has happened 
hefore in American puhlic opinion, and one cannot 
be pessimistic enough ahout democratic processes to 
believe that prolonged recklessness, in such a vital 
matter as relief, will not bring its own nemesis. 

Piano in the Parlor 

T HE other day a New York City audience of musi¬ 
cians and critics listened first to a three-thousand- 
dollar grand piano and then to a little upright elec¬ 
tronic piano designed to retail for about five hundred 
dollars. The audience heard no difference in volume 
or quality. Electronic pianos dispense with the wood 
sounding hoards of ordinary pianos; heat and hu¬ 
midity, therefore, do not throw them out of tune. 
The vibration of their strings is amplified hy a system 
which may also be used as the outlet for phonograph 
records or radio. 

A knoh at the end of the keyboard panel controls 
volume. Loud, they can outclangor a concert grand; 
at their softest, they may resemble a harpsichord. 
A note, once struck, may he swelled to a crescendo 
by simply turning the knob. They have other tricks 
too. You can pipe your own playing into the same 
amplifier that is caroling with the music of a Heifetz 
or a Rachmaninoff. An earphone arrangement may 
be purchased which makes it possible for no one but 
the player to hear his practicing. The entire musical 
unit—piano and hench containing the radio and 
phonograph mechanism—occupies less space than 
the usual office desk and chair. 

Sales may be slow at first hecause piano players re¬ 
main conservative despite their instrument’s history 
of continuing, and often revolutionary, improvement. 
But wired instruments are already old stuff. Many 
jazz bands use them regularly. Leopold Stokowski 
once wired two bass fiddles of the Philadelphia Or¬ 
chestra for greater sound, and recently made the 
headlines with an all-electric orchestra. And, possihly 
ringing out the death of the ancient helfries, a few 
inches of wire, properly amplified, will reproduce the 
sound of a six-hundred-pound bell at a trifle of the cost. 

Particularly for the piano industry the significance 
of these developments seems to be that the Ford age 
of music is at our fingertips. The industry started 
skidding hadly after 1923, when its production fig¬ 
ures were listed at 347,589 units, of which 55 per cent 
were players, a form of mechanical reproduction now 
gone with its rolls. But hy 1932 radio had done its 
worst and the public was again hecoming eager to 
play its own tunes in addition to simply turning on 
a switch. Production for 1937 was well over one 
hundred thousand units, which was considered good 
news. Comparatively few families could afford the 
luxury of a grand or even a baby grand; the accent 
has heen on Various types of small uprights. The 
electronic piano, which seems to give the depth of 
the grand within the compass and price of the humhle 
upright, sounds like an ideal achieved. The piano-in- 
every-parlor days may he coming hack. 
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F RANCE, 1918. An eminent surgeon, colonel in 
command of an American base hospital, was 
having trouble with a captain in the Quarter¬ 
master Corps—a stubborn, middle-sized, middle-aged 
Irishman who was flatly refusing to be sent home as un¬ 
fit for service, even though he had a bad duodenal ulcer. 

“I passed the medical exam, sir,” he was saying 
doggedly. “I passed the overseas exam, and that’s 
stiffer. I’m only forty-three. I’d take 


between the eyes. 
But that medal is 
more than he ever 
asked, expected or 
wanted—he never 
took a red cent of 
the money compen¬ 
sations offered Ma¬ 
jor Reed’s human 
guinea pigs. For 
that matter, all he 
got out of being a 
stubborn mule in 
Bordeaux was the 
satisfaction of stay¬ 
ing on with the 
A. E. F.—and the continued presence of that ulcer, 
which has stuck with him these twenty years and re¬ 
cently put him on a dismal diet of doctored milk and 
strained vegetables. But he had sacrificed a good 
business and turned down a major’s commission to 
get to France, so in France he was going to stay, 
even if he had to confess his past to do it. No mere 
ulcer could worry the kind of fellow who coolly 



watched with a hand mirror while those mosquitoes, 
each reeking with the virus of yellow fever, were 
gnawing away at him back in Havana, in 1900. 

If you saw Yellow Jack—the movie that Holly¬ 
wood made out of the Sydney Howard-Paul de Kruif 
play about the Reed experiments—you saw this 
Johnny Moran portrayed as Sergeant O’Hara, the 
debonair, bumptious and blarneying central figure. 
Never mind reproaching either playwrights or pro¬ 
ducers for the fact that there is practically none of 
the real Moran in this portrait of a plucky camp 
cutup. One of the authors did spend two days in 
Havana interviewing Johnny before the play was 
written, then returned to manufacture Sergeant 
O’Hara practically out of whole cloth. 

That is easily understood. For, as a stagily effec¬ 
tive hero, Johnny Moran would be the worst piece 
of miscasting ever perpetrated, about as impressive 
as Calvin Coolidge was in cowboy clothes. That was 
the way it worked out when he went round to catch 
the Broadway stage production of Yellow Jack, not 
as a major display in the first-night showcase, but on 
the third night. He would have missed the play 
altogether if he had not (Continued on Pago 30) 


shame to be sent back.” 

“Sorry,” said the colonel, both irri¬ 
tated and unimpressed. “An operation 
is the only thing and we can’t do it here. 
You’re ordered back to Washington to 
enter the Walter Reed Hospital and get 
it done properly.” 

“Wait a bit,” said the captain, evi¬ 
dently coming to some distasteful de¬ 
cision. “You know why that hospital 
was named after Major Reed?” 

Certainly the colonel knew. All doc¬ 
tors and a good many laymen still know 
it. As head of a commission to rid the 
American Army in Cuba of yellow fever, 
Reed first proved to the satisfaction of 
medicine that yellow fever is trans¬ 
mitted by mosquito bites. Without that 
proof, the Panama Canal might never 
have got built and thousands on thou¬ 
sands would still die of yellow jack 
every year. 

“And you’ll remember some soldiers 
that let mosquitoes bite them and came 
down with yellow fever to prove the 

Certainly. There was a man named 
Kissinger and another named Moran.... 

“Well, sir,” said the troublesome cap¬ 
tain, “I’m that Moran.” 


In France for the Duration 

T HE colonel got the point. Astonish¬ 
ment chased irritation off his face 
and was succeeded by the beginnings of 
a grin, as he sent for the staff doctor who 
had originally recommended sending 
this case back to the States. 

“I’ll have to suggest reconsideration 
here,” he said, when the staff doctor ar¬ 
rived. “I know it’s foolish. But this 
man has proved his right to take any 
risks he likes.” 

That was the only time Johnny 
Moran, now Havana manager for an im¬ 
portant American oil company, ever 
made personal capital out of his rating 
as a stainless-steel, 190-proof, copper- 
bottomed hero. He does own and value 
a doughnut-sized solid-gold medal pre¬ 
sented to him by the United States 
Government years after he became a key 
member of that group of enlisted men 
who looked the yellow death so casually 
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Dolce FarNiente in Summer is Plenty 
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By motor, by trailer, by boat and by plane; 

By buckboard, by roller skate, trolley and train 
The sightseeing host 
From coast to—well, coast 
Will swarm like bluebottles to cinnamon toast. 

Iowans, Kiowans, 

Texans, Ohioans; 

Actors and factors 
And building contractors; 

Maiden and boy, 

Floogie andfloy; 

Hoi, as those snooty Greeks phrased it, polloi. 

At the Fair they shall meet 
In estival heat, 

All of them treading on most of them’s feet. 

Walking, bussing and roller chairing, 

Ohing, ahing and I-declaring, 

Favoring bunions, falling in swoons. 

Hauling dank offspring out of lagoons; 

Everyone you and I know will be there 
So hi! Ho! Come to the Fair! 

Look at the motors, the rotors, the glass. 

The widgets and gadgets of steel, stone and brass. 

The thousandLandrseven chimerical shapes 
That prove to the patrons we’re smarter than apes. 
Come stare at the trylon that rears overhead; 

At the World of (I hope) a Week After Tm Dead; 

The buildings; 

The gildings; 

The towers; 

The flowers; 

The bees; 

The breeze; 

The wind in the trees; 

The—whoa! That’s the point I was coming to, please! 
Which is; 

Hi! Ho! Come to the Fair! 

The world and his wife and his child will be there. 

And that’s why there’ll be found 
One (count him—1) bard 
In the small patch of ground 
That he calls his back yard 


And prone 

With his chin on a stone 
Observing a worm 
Squirm 

His leisurely, deliberate, slow, measured, 
calm, dignified, reposeful, unhurried 

From Grass Blade A 
To Grass Blade B 

With slight detours at Grass Blades C, D 
and E. 


0 . 1 // 


So hi! Ho! Come to the Fair! 

The world and his wife and his child wdl 
be there. 




elsewhere. —baron Ireland. 

Any Nana to Her Poor Little Sing 

! Your mumm 
ft. Poor 

Funny how everything goes wrong on my day out. Let 
Nana see your little tongue. . . . Ah-ha, I thought 
so! We’ll tend to that. Did you miss Nana yester¬ 
day? Of course you did! Hush, you’ll wake your 
mummy! . . . It’s just too bad if he does! 

Here’s your bottle. My, he’s a hungry hoy! Won¬ 
der if she gave him enough supper . . . must ask 
Nellie . . . suppose she brought the company in to see 
him . . . there’s that telephone ... let her answer 
it herself . . . half-past nine and the room not straight¬ 
ened . . . who does she think she is, leaving things 
around for me to pick up after her? ... I wasn’t hired 
to be a lady’s maid. I’ve worked for as good as her and 
better ... in bed till ten and he worshiping the ground 
she walks on. I could tell him a thing or two! Fine 
specimen of a man ... I’d know how to do for him . . . 
playing bridge. And now it’s exercises. If she had to 
push the carriage around, and fix formulas and make 
custard, she wouldn’t have to worry about her hips. 

All gone? Now Nana’ll dress 
you and we’ll go bye-hye. Poor 
little sing! Its naughty muwer 
left it in a draft! I could eat him 
up! Sugar—that’s what you 
are! Ride a cock-horse to Ban¬ 
bury ... to Banbury what? 
That’s right, Cross! Smart baby. 
Takes after his father. . . . 
There she goes! All right; let her 
call a couple of times. . . . Yes, 
Madame, I’m coming! 

Good morning, Madame! . . . 
I don’t pass it, hut I can go 
around. She knows I don’t pass 
the grocer. He seems to have a 
little cold this morning. I’ll put 
some drops up his nose. . . . 
Grease? Very well, if you say so. 
As if it was the first baby I took 
care of! Grease! Very well,. 
Madame. . . . 

Here’s Nana, darling! Play¬ 
ing all by himself. It bums her 
up to see me get a minute’s rest. 
If it wasn’t for the l/aby and him. 
I’d tell her. ... I’d get a place 
where I ate with the family, com¬ 
pany or no company. What 
would you do without Nana? 
They’d be letting you catch 
your death of cold and sticking 
pins in you. No, Nana won’t 
desert you, darling! Come, 


Nana’ll dress you. Say Na^-na! Say Da-da! Clap 
hands, clap hands till daddy comes home! We’ll 
show daddy tonight. Here, put your little handie 
in! . . . Now the other! . . . Button off. It would 
kill her to take a needle in her hand. Someday Fll give 

her a piece of - Better hide the chocolate. Pure 

chocolate never hurt any baby. 

This hat’s a fright. She could give me that blue 
one . . . she never wears it. Come, darling! We’ll 
say bye-hye to mother ... if she isn’t too busy. 

Now hye-hye to Nellie. Nellie, would you mind 
scraping the carrots? I’ll cook them myself. Always 

puts too much water -And soak the prunes. What 

did he have for supper? . . . What, a ladyfinger! . . . 
Filling him up with sweets the minute my back is turned! 
I’d like tea for my lunch. 

Come, lamhkins! Into your carriage! Then she 
can’t warm it up. You don’t want your Nana to 
drink warmed-up coffee, do you? ... Of course 
you don’t! Nellie can put it over your mother, hut 
not Nana, can she? You’re right, she can’t! Here’s 
your zwieback. One of them could at least open the 

Bye-hye! Say bye-hye, darling! 

—LILLIAN DAY. 
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• Olds "60” 2-Door Sedan , $838ix 


///of e /idoo/zi \f/ic -/rs/ni^y 

IN A BIGTLUXURIOUS OLDS * 


HHAKE the wheel of an Oldsmobile and make the most of 
summer’s opportunities. No other car offers quite so many 
possibilities for pleasant, carefree motoring. There’s plenty of room 
for all the family in Oldsmobile’s comfortable Body by Fisher. 
Extra-large windshield and windows permit an unexcelled view of 
the countryside— provide extra v ision for extra safety. 

Oldsmobile’s big, power-packed engine delivers thrilling, effort¬ 
less performance. Brilliant acceleration zips you swiftly away from 
stop-lights. And you cruise so smoothly and silently that the 
miles seem to melt before you. 

Modern coil springs all around smooth out ruts, bumps and 
chuck-holes — never require lubrication or adjustment —give you 


a level, restful, Rhythmic Ride even on rough country roads. 

See your Oldsmobile dealer. Find out how little it costs to 
own an Olds—how little it costs to run the car that won first 
place in its class in the famous Gilmore-Yosemite Economy Run. 
It pays to own a quality car — in thrift, in dependability, and in 
the fun you get out of driving! 


Oldsmobile offers three great series—the 90H.P. Sixty, the 95 H.P. Seventy 
and the 110 H. P. Eighty, all at prices substantially lower than last year’s. 



☆ Delivered at Lansing, Michigan. Prices include safety 
glass, bumpers, bumper guards, spare tire and tube. State 
and local taxes, if any, optional equipment and accessories 
— extra. Prices subject to change without notice. General 
Motors Instalment Plan. A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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What breakfast 
food will he first 
to benefit from 


T HE transparent curtain behind which this 
up-to-date young woman is taking her 
morning shower is made of Pliofilm*. So is the 
snug cap that protects her hair from wetting. 

This wonderful new material is crystal clear, 
gossamer thin, surprisingly durable — and it 
sheds water like a duck’s back! 


What could better safeguard the crisp, oven- 
freshness of a tasty cereal than a package wrap 
of a material so impervious to moisture that 
it can be used for shower curtains and rain¬ 
coats — so completely water-vapor-air-tight 
that even damp cannot seep through? 

And by the same token, what 
better keep inherently moist cheese, candies 
and like articles from drying out? 

Sparkling looks — long life 

kle. Pliofilm adds a tough durability herel 

unfailing protectioo from handling and con 
and tear — keeps it fresh and clean aod pri 
until sold! Beyood this. Pliofilm wrappers h 
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Muga 



(Continued from Pago 26; Emmy beyond easing her 
Anal hours. He promised to deliver a letter for Mark, 
and they parted, to meet again next evening. Emmy 
had two more days of life. 


W HEN Mark began to walk alone, he re¬ 
alized completely what had happened. Now 
Emmy’s fate wasn’t a matter of possibility; 
it wasn’t just a picture in the back of his mind, a sort 
of dreadful spur to energy. No, it was a certainty. 
Certain even as to the exact day: Wednesday, early 
in the morning. He walked almost at a run, and if his 
way hadn’t led directly, he’d have been lost. 

Theater Street was empty and all the shops had 
their iron shutters down, so that it looked like a 
street of blank iron walls. All the lamps were blurred 
and a eat mewed forlornly in a doorway. 

He let himself in with the key they had given 
him and stood still, feeling an old, childish, noc¬ 
turnal panic, a fear of strange cities and strange 
hallways at night. Alw'ays they had made him feel 
a fugitive, and lost. 

Then he slowly groped his way up. He went on 
tiptoe, so as not to disturb the landlady. He had a 
vision of her coming out to stare at him and to ask 
him where he had heen and why he was so late 
getting in.' 

Suddenly he stopped. He was hefore his own door 
and there was a faint crack of light coming from 
Under it. Someone was in his room. He slipped his 
watch out. It was a quarter to one. He remembered 
what the countess had said to him, and he felt a feel¬ 
ing of relief that anxiety should come now to drive 
away his intolerable sorrow. 

Without doubt it was someone from the secret 
police. Then, since he hadn’t been heard yet, the 
thing for him to do was to slip away and go some¬ 
where else. He stood still, trying to think. 

If it was the police, why hadn’t they waited in the 
hall, so that just this thing wouldn’t happen? And 
if it was and he got away now, what good would it 
do ? There was no place he could go in the end with¬ 
out turning in his passport. He couldn’t even draw 
his money each day without complete identification. 
Rather than run, it would he better to see them. He 
had done nothing illegal yet. He was an American 
citizen. Better to take the chance. He felt alert and 
tingling, his grief momentarily gone. 



He opened his door. In the center of the room sat 
a man who looked up at the noise of the door without 
surprise. He was elderly, with a long, pale, soft- 
skinned face, hig ears and long, pale hare’s eyes. His 
gray hair was stiffly en brosse and his high collar 
holding his flahhy chin looked like Humpty Dumpty’s 
collar. As Mark came in, he stood up wearily, as 
though he’d been waiting a long time. 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” Mark said. “So you’re 


Mark looked him over again from head to foot. 
Then he began to feel suddenly cold and tremhling. 
His coat was wet. He hegan to take it off, and Fritz 
came and helped him, took tbe coat from him and 
went over to the wardrohe, found a hanger and hung 
it up on the open wardrobe door to dry. 

Yes, here was Fritz again. And Mark slipped hack 
and stood for a moment in that compartment of time 
when Fritz always came just as things got too had. 
Old Fritz, always insolent over the telephone, always 
saying he couldn’t come, and not answering the tele¬ 
gram, but turning up just the same. And Mark re- 
memhered how he and Sahina had hated Fritz, and 
how even Emmy treated him roughly, as though she 
were suspicious of the only person who never tried to 
get something out of her. Fritz, icily self-sufficient 
and quarrelsome and efficient, and who took what 
satisfaction they could only guess out of being the 
perpetual last resort. 

Mark sat down weakly. 

Fritz stood by his chair. “May I sit down, Mr. 
Mark?” he asked. 

“Sure. Sit down.” 

Fritz sat down opposite him and clasped bis hands 
loosely between his knees. Always his hands re¬ 
mained entirely respectful. He looked very tired, hut 
not at all ahashed. 

“You know all about Madame Ritter?” be asked. 

“Yes, I know.” 

“You haven’t seen her?” 

“No, hut I know where she is. All 
that’s happened to her. And I know that 
she’s to he executed Wednesday.” 

Fritz shook his head and clasped his 
hands together between his knees in a 
gesture of outrage and despair. He said 
nothing. This enormity was too much for 
him . It was clear that he knew her sen¬ 
tence already and it was something he 
had thought of no remedy for,'so there 
was nothing to say about it. 

“Poor madame,” he muttered finally. 

“Poor madame.” Then he roused him¬ 
self and said more briskly, “About the 
other afternoon—I wasn’t ahle to talk to 
you. I should have thought you might 
have realized that.” His large, pale eyes 
focused on Mark reproachfully. “I was 
with my hrother,” he said. 

“That was your hrother?” 

“Yes, and I thought it was hest that 
he know nothing about you. Already he 
wasn’t too pleased to have me with bim.” 

Fritz turned almost eagerly from the 
hopelessness of Madame Ritter. “If he 
thought I was up to anything, he’d hand 
me over just like that!” He clicked his 
supple fingers. They made a loud snap. 

“And then where would you be?” he 
added. “ Knowing no more than you do ? ” 

Mark said, “I’m sorry, Fritz. You’re 
right. Did you go to the Four Seasons?” 

“Yes, I did. The concierge there is an 
acquaintance of mine. He gave me your 
address. I came just as soon as I dared. 

I’ve been here waiting for you since seven 
o’clock. And the landlady didn’t think 
too much of me either.” 

“But what are you worried about? 

What if your hrother does see you talking 
to me? What have you done? You 
weren’t involved in any way, were you?” 

Fritz said, in a dry, aggrieved voice, “ I 
did enough to get myself a week in the 
jug, to lose a good joh and to he under 
surveillance ever since. Yes, I had a good 
joh when Madame Ritter turned up here. 


I nearly lost it first hy running errands and doing 
things for her. After the trial and after I’d spent a 
week in jail, I lost it altogether.” 

“I’m sorry,” Mark said. 

“Then down there in the country,” Fritz went on, 
“my brother is a terrihly suspicious man. He makes 
only a bare living himself now. His hutter, milk and 
cheese all taken from him at a forced minimum price, 
practically none for his own use, and everything he 
has to buy sky-high. And then, it’s contributions, 
contributions, all the time. If he hadn’t a little piece 
of forest land with some wood to sell, I don’t know 
what he’d have done last winter, with five children 
to keep. It’s heen a hard winter here,” he said. 

“It’s heen a hard winter everywhere.” 

“The room that he usually rents to a skier or an 
artist,” Fritz said, “I’ve been in for the last month. 
No, he doesn't think much of me. Living abroad as 
much as I have hasn’t impressed him at all. It isn’t 
as though I’d made a success of service in foreign 
countries.” 

“I know, I know,” said Mark impatiently. “I’m 

But it was ohvious Mark didn’t really care, and 
Fritz sat still and looked at him reproachfully. “I’ve 
been under constant surveillance,” he said, with a 
sort of gloomy satisfaction. 1 ‘ My hrother knows that. 
I tell you, if he thought there was any funny husiness 
he’d turn me over like that.” 

He got up and walked over to the window and 
lifted back the curtain an inch and peered down into 
the street. When he came back he pointed his long 
pale finger at Mark. “Now, if she’d listened to me,” 
he said, “done as I told her to, none of this need have 
happened. But she wouldn’t listen.” 

Yes, here was old Fritz again. Nothing changed. 
Always complaining. As he always liked to say, he 
was a free man with a tongue in his head, hold enough 
to use it on anyone. His tongue was his freedom. And 
besides, who did they (Continued on Page 52) 
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/fyou had a Million 


We ALL LIKE to dream about what we’d do if 
we had a million dollars. 

But suppose you really had a million dollars. 
How would you safeguard it, over the years, for 
yourself and your family to enjoy? 

In short, knowing that there is no such thing as 
an absolutely “riskless” investment, how would 
you invest this million dollars with safety to pro¬ 
vide a satisfactory return? 

We think you’d try to do just what a life insur¬ 
ance company does. Among other things, you’d 
try to follow, as far as possible, the wise principle 
of diversification. You’d “put your eggs in many 

Unfortunately, even with a million “eggs,” the 
chances are you couldn’t follow this principle far 
enough—nor would you find it easy to investigate 
properly the many relatively small investments 
you would have to make. 

But a life insurance company like Metropolitan, 
holding many millions of dollars for the benefit of 
its policyholders, can, and docs, do everything pos¬ 


sible to help safeguard its investments .. . 

To begin with, in selecting the avenues of invest¬ 
ment which lie open to it within the limits estab¬ 
lished by law, Metropolitan compiles a mass of 
financial and economic information...then weighs 
it, thoroughly. The placing of every dollar is care¬ 
fully checked by a staff of investment specialists, 
each an expert in his particular field. And each 
investment, after it has been added to Metropoli¬ 
tan’s portfolio, is subject to constant study and 

Because the interest this money earns has a very 
direct bearing on the cost of life insurance to the 
policyholders, it is important not only that these 
funds be invested conservatively, but also that 
they bring in a reasonable interest income.. .thus 
holding down the cost of insurance. 

Finally, with so many dollars to invest, the com¬ 
pany can take full advantage of the safety that 
lies in diversification. Thus, the dollars which Met¬ 
ropolitan invests are spread over many different 
types of sound investments, and in practically 
every section of the country. 


At the end of 1938, Metropolitan held more than 
100,000 carefully selected, diversified investments 
... reassuring evidence that the company makes 
every effort to achieve maximum safety for the 
funds it invests for the benefit of-its policyholders 
and their beneficiaries. 


This is Number 16 in a series oj advertisements de¬ 
signed to give the public a clearer understanding oj how 
a life insurance company operates. Copies oj preceding 
advertisements will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


C 4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker % chairman of the board 


1 Madison Avenue, New York, N 
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happened to be in New York on busi¬ 
ness and if a friend, who knew the dark 
secret of his past, had not telephoned 
him about seeing a review of the pro¬ 
duction. After the show, the producer 
took him backstage to meet the cast. 
The actors, who had all taken the 
script pretty big, were so touched by 
the presence of this brown-faced, soft- 
spoken, unobtrusive presence that they 
dried up most unprofessionally, hardly 
uttering a peep when introduced. 
Johnny was a total loss, too, between 
being all choked up from seeing the 
play and feeling like a fish out of water 
as Exhibit A. All he could think of to 
say was to compliment James Stew¬ 
art—who played Sergeant O’Hara on 
the stage—on the soundness of his 

He still has plenty of brogue him self. 
Born in Galway, speaking Gaelic as a 
child, he has every right to it. But for 
all that, he is the same kind of good 
American born abroad as Albert Galla¬ 
tin, Alexander Hamilton and Carl 
Sehurz. When he was .nine, the difficul¬ 
ties of scraping a living for a large fam¬ 
ily out of ten meager acres of the old 
sod sent him to America, where his 
elder brother had a job in a Youngs¬ 
town steel mill. As soon as he grew up 
to any kind of job at all, he started 
earning his own living. He was a gro¬ 
cery clerk, a kid book agent working 
without much success on door-to-door 
sales of a life of Li Hung Chang, and 
office-boy escprt for a Youngstown 
lady doctor. The point there was that, 
back when lady doctors were as scarce 
as lady steeplejacks are now, they had 
to have male escorts while making their 
rounds, even if it was only an Irish kid 
in his early teens. By the time Johnny 
was eighteen, he had saved enough 
money to give him two years in a fresh¬ 
water business college. Then he was a 
hotel clerk in Beaver Falls, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. In reaction to Beaver Falls, 
Johnny decided to enlist in the cavalry 
to get some action, and turned up at 
Fort Myer, Virginia, a cavalry post, 
looking for a recruiting sergeant. 

■ But he neVer got into the cavalry, 
because the first officer of whom he 
asked questions was the post surgeon. 
Since this lad looked bright and likely, 
the surgeon went to work and sold 
him the idea of enlisting in the Hospi¬ 
tal Corps. He said convincingly that 
there was far more of a future in work¬ 
ing on human beings with bandages 
and thermometers than in working on 
horses with hay and currycombs. In 
the last analysis, it was that choice of 
services that made Johnny a hero. In 
addition it gave him an ambition, to be 
a doctor; a career, as an American 
businessman in Latin America; and a 

Fighting the Unknown Enemy 

Whatever your service, it was a good 
time for seeing action. A smart soldier, 
quickly promoted to acting hospital 
steward with sergeant’s rating, Johnny 
went to Cuba with his unit, assigned to 
Guanajay Barracks, in the region of 
Havana. Cuba taught him lots of 
things in short order. For instance, 
that he liked the tropics much more 
than Beaver Falls. But the Hospital 
Corps.was the right place to realize 
just how savagely tropical diseases 
were wrecking the American army of 
occupation. The war was soon over, 
but the soldiers had to stay, and in no 


DEATH IN A MIRROR 


time it was a serious question how 
many of them were going to get back 
alive—with dysentery, typhoid, mala¬ 
ria and, worst of all, yellow fever, the 
traditional and superlatively deadly 
scourge of the West Indies, rampant. 

Something could be done about the 
others. Dysentery and typhoid were 
known to come from pollution, so 
wholesale sanitary cleanups made sense. 
Quinine was a recognized specific for 
malaria, and Italian and British re¬ 
searchers had recently proved it was 
spread by the bites of Anopheles mos¬ 
quitoes, so malaria could be hopefully 
fought. But yellow jack was still a 
vicious, sinister mystery, coming from 
nobody knew what or where and kill¬ 
ing like the worst plague of Egypt. 
That was why that four-man commis¬ 
sion, headed by Major Reed, was or¬ 
dered to hunt down and stamp out the 
cause of yellow jack before half the 
Army was dead and the other half, 
transported back to the States, would 
carry the disease back with them. 

Malaria first taught Johnny what 
the tropic^ can do to intrusive stran¬ 
gers—the pernicious kind of malaria, no 
ordinary, dragging fever-’n’-ager, lay¬ 
ing him low with racking temperatures 
and shattering chills. Here he first 
demonstrated his extraordinary ability 
to take it. Perhaps he should have 
been in the cavalry after all, for he had 


hit him under controlled conditions, so 
the doctors would know the answers 
right away. When pushed, however, he 
admits that that pretty piece of rea¬ 
soning is afterthought and tries to 
convince you that his real motive for 
volunteering was his ambition to study 
medicine, for which association with 
Reed’s work would be a highly ap¬ 
propriate start. The seeds of that had 
been sown by the lady doctor’s medical 
books back in Youngstown and sprouted 
mightily while he was operating-room 
assistant for an Army contract surgeon 
named Ames, even occasionally giving 
an anesthetic. Every cent he could 
save from his $100-a-month pay was 
going into a fund to start him in 
medical school when he got home 
again. Doctor Ames knew all about 
this scheme and, when Major Reed 
asked him to scout round and see if he 
could find some volunteers to act as 
guinea pigs in yellow-fever investiga¬ 
tion—$500 bonus per man—he went 
first to Johnny, figuring that the money 
would be very welcome. In view of 
Johnny’s subsequent behavior, it is 
highly likely that, in spite of all these 
other reasons, downright heroism had 
something to do with his volunteering 
too. But he wouldn’t admit that, not 
even if you hypnotized him. 

When Doctor Ames propositioned 
him, Johnny said he’d sleep over it. 



the constitution of a horse. On the 
kill-or-cure principle, an adventurous 
doctor fed him the staggering dosage of 
120 grains of quinine every day for a 
week. Even small doses of quinine 
affect the ears. This whopping quan¬ 
tity of the miraculous bark turned 
Johnny as deaf as a post and there was 
a fair chance that his hearing would 
never recover. But his ears eventually 
came back and the malaria did not, and 
he was presently fit again—plenty fit 
enough to be a likely guinea pig. Such 
an experience should have taught him, 
of course, that these tropical ailments 
were nothing to fool with. But, al¬ 
though he was just rid of malaria, he 
saw nothing fantastic about the idea of 
volunteering to step right in the way of 
yellow fever a year or so later. 

Ask him why on earth he did it and 
he first tries to tell you it was only 
common sense. Men were dropping 
with yellow jack on all sides—it was 
very likely he would get it too. In the 
earlier stages, diagnosis was uncer¬ 
tain—the high fever, aches and pains 
could indicate several other diseases— 
yet your chance of surviving was best 
if you knew what ailed you from the 
beginning. So, if he was going to meet 
yellow jack socially, he wanted it to 


Although his Army enlistment had run 
out and he was now civilian clerk in 
Gen. Fitzhugh Lee’s Havana offices, 
he was still rooming with another Hos¬ 
pital Corps boy, from Ohio, a youngster 
named John Kissinger. Saying that he 
had practically made up his own mind 
to do it, Johnny passed the idea on to 
Kissinger and they talked it over till 
three in the morning. Both knew pre¬ 
cisely what they would be in for, mon¬ 
keying deliberately with yellow jack. 
They had seen all too many boys then- 
own size and age die of it with all the 
accompaniments of black vomit and 
butter-yellow eyeballs. But the next 
morning they reported to Major Reed 
and volunteered in brisk monosyllables, 
on the one condition that neither of 
them would accept a cent for the job. 
That is the particular detail that would 
convict Johnny of statutory heroism 
before even a feeble-minded jury. 

Major Reed was flabbergasted. He 
had expected all kinds of trouble find¬ 
ing men. The money would be tempt¬ 
ing and there was plenty of courage in 
the average enlisted man, but fighting 
courage was one thing and this cool 
asking for one of the ugliest deaths in 
the world was quite another. Yet over¬ 
night, within eighteen hours of first 


broaching the idea to Doctor Ames, 
here were two volunteers, expressly re¬ 
nouncing money altogether. 

No wonder that scene tempted a 
playwright. No wonder that play, 
movie and recorded history all have it 
that, on hearing the pair’s announce¬ 
ment, the major snapped his hand to 
his hat brim and said: “Gentlemen, I 
salute you.” Johnny won’t say that 
didn’t happen; merely that he doesn't 
remember it. All he does remember is 
the open-mouthed astonishment on the 
major’s handsome face. 

Volunteers for Death 

Once two men were known already 
to be in, there were plenty of volun¬ 
teers—eighteen, heroes all, before the 
show was over. One was a Jewish boy 
from South Carolina, one was a former 
Harvard crew captain, one was a for¬ 
mer Annapolis midshipman, and so on. 
There were also a number of recently 
arrived Spanish immigrants, to whom 
the money sounded fine and who took 
no stock whatever in this Americano 
notion that mosquito bites gave you 
yellow fever—in which, of course, they 
had the backing of the medical world 
in general. But the first time one of 
their number came down with yellow 
jack after a mosquito bite, several of 
them quit, dismayingly convinced. It 
would take a brave man to blame them. 
But the eighteen stuck. 

Using human beings for experiment 
was, of course, a terrific risk for Major 
Reed and his colleagues. By great good 
luck, none of this first batch of human 
guinea pigs died of the disease. When 
a second series of experiments, under 
other auspices, killed three, including a 
girl nurse, it had to be dropped. Al¬ 
ready Doctor Lazear, of the major’s 
commission, was dead of yellow jack, 
acquired during the experiments. An¬ 
other member, Doctor Carroll, using 
himself as guinea pig, had caught it and 
barely squeaked through. The third 
member, Doctor Agramonte, had had 
it long ago and was immune in conse¬ 
quence. Only the fact that he was 
middle-aged, and so an unfit subject, 
was keeping the major from using him¬ 
self. For all this fantastic risk, how¬ 
ever, the situation offered ample ex¬ 
cuse. Yellow fever absolutely had to 
be coped with. Major Gorgas’ brilliant 
and thoroughgoing cleanup of sanitary 
conditions in Havana had absolutely 
failed to check it. The only hope lay in 
the universally scouted theory of Dr. 
Charles Finlay, a French-Scotch physi¬ 
cian in Havana, that yellow fever was 
transmitted by a certain kind of mos¬ 
quito, then called Stegomyia, which 
was fond of breeding and living in aud 
near human habitations. Yet, so far as 
was then known, no animal but man 
could get yellow fever. So experiments 
to test the Finlay theory absolutely re¬ 
quired human beings for experimental 
animals. There it was, aud Major Reed 
and colleagues went to it. 

The American and Spanish volun¬ 
teers and their medical chaperons 
were herded into a quarantine camp 
outside Camp Columbia, near Havana. 
They called it Camp Lazear, after the 
dead commissioner—a cluster of tents 
and shacks on a dusty, dreary grass 
flat, barbed wire round it, sentries pa- 
troling it. Just a prison camp for vol¬ 
untary prisoners, all thoroughly aware 
that, once inside, you would probably 
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In tangled traffic.. .You’re 

Safe with CHAMPIONS! 


anyone who drives in traffic knows what 
extremes of engine performance are demanded. 
Now imagine driving a big bus, in heavy 
traffic, day in and day out—tough on the 
engine and particularly tough on spark plugs. 
For constant starting and stopping, long idling 
periods, and hauling very heavy loads mean 


constant danger from fouling, overheating 
or pre-ignition, and consequent stalling! 
Spark plugs become a mighty important factor 
in determining economical and 
dependable engine operation. 

That’s why Chicago Motor 
Coach, serving millions of 


IT'S THRIFTY 1 


NSTALL NEW SPAR 



people, operating 575 buses, and averaging 
15,000,000 miles yearly, specify Champion 
Spark Plugs exclusively as do most outstand¬ 
ing fleets of buses and trucks. 

Spark plugs that can qualify for such serv¬ 
ice obviously are preeminently qualified to 
get the best performance from every engine. 
Champion’s extra margin of dependability is 
just as important to you, because modern 
high speed engines, tangled traffic and high 
speed highways demand the ut¬ 
most of your spark plugs. It will 
pay you to insist on Champions. 

ZTHe <4 *D upmJMi SWice. 
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HEAT WON'T SPOIL MV VACATION ! 


W HEN it gets beyond a certain point, 
even the sun’s health-giving heat 
can be harmful! 

So, top, in automobiles, many modern 
motors have now reached the point where 
they expose the oil to such heat that at 
times the engine is actually endangered. 

That’s because these modern motors 
run so much faster, because 
they’re driven so much harder 
—under these circumstances, 
old-style oil may form a harm¬ 
ful varnish: Varnish that can 
cause rings to stick or pistons 
to drag and so reduce gaso¬ 
line mileage—that can help run 
down batteries by causing hard 
starting—that can actually 
“ freeze ” certain modern engines. 


For protection against this danger get 
Havoline. It brings a factoriof safety old- 
style oil can not offer. Havoline is insulated. 
It .doesn’t form harmful piston varnish 
under the hardest driving. It gives safe 
lubrication in all weathers, for every car. 
It leaves no hard carbon to cause knock¬ 
ing or excessive wear. You get fast get¬ 
aways — the most from your 
gasoline. Truly , there's no better 
oil at any price. Try Insulated 
Havoline today. 

Stop where you see the Texaco 
Star. That’s always a sure sign of 
Insulated Havoline Motor Oil, Sky 
Chief and Fire-Chief Gasolines , 
dependable Marfak Lubrication, 
helpful, courteous service and clean 
Registered Rest Rooms. 
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That's why you need 
Insulated Havoline 



INSULATED 

. A6AINST HEAT ... AGAIHST COLD 
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come out feet first, the stretcher point¬ 
ing for the nearest hospital and the 
graveyard just heyond that. Life was 
dull there in the ensuing weeks, in 
spite of the hovering presence of death. 
Johnny Moran was hetter off than 
most, for he had a kind of joh as clerk 
for Major Reed. But he found plenty 
of time on his hands, even so, and killed 
much of it in the interminable card 
games that went on among the guinea 
pigs. His occasional winnings at poker 
were salted away in the medical-school 

His first trials as an experimental 
animal were thoroughly disappointing. 
Twice he was hitten hy mosquitoes that 
had previously fed on raging cases of 
yellow fever—and he stayed healthy. 
It was afterward found that those mos¬ 
quitoes had heen too fresh from infec¬ 
tion to he capahle of passing on the 
disease. So Kissinger had the honor of 
heing the first to meet a ripe mosquito 
and start the procession from Camp 
Lazear to the hospital. At that point, 
Johnny might have heen given up as 
a “natural immune” and given his 
walking papers. But the major had a 
scheme for him. 

“Moran,” he said, “I’m saving you 
for my foolproof test. If you get the 
fever, and Lord knows I want you to, 
the skeptics won’t have a leg to stand 

By that time Johnny was hero- 
worshiping the major so devotedly— 
'he still is sure that Walter Reed was 
the finest gentleman God ever cre¬ 
ated—that he was actually hoping along 
the same lines himself. On Decemher 
21, 1900, the major really gave him 
the works. Fifteen tough, hungry, 
long-infected she-mosquitoes were re¬ 
leased in a screened shack. Wearing 
only a nightshirt, carrying that hand 
mirror so he could watch proceedings, 
Johnny marched in, stripped off the 
shirt and lay down, mother naked, on 
a cot. The major stood outside and 
nervously exhorted him to count the 
numher of hites. Singing ravenously, 
the fifteen she-devils circled and lit. 
To make sure of their working in ob¬ 
serving range, Johnny kept his arms 
waving and allowed them to settle 
only on his chest. Then he adjusted his 
mirror at the right angle and watched, 
feeling a little cross-eyed hut grimly 
fascinated, as each mosquito hored in 
with her heak, greedily hallooned with 
hlood sucked out of him and then 
winged heavily away to come to rest 
on the muslin walls. 

Winning Flos Dollars 

Twice more—once that afternoon, 
once the next morning—he went 
through the same performance. The 
hites didn’t even itch. As he left the 
shack the last time, he ran into a fellow- 
guinea pig named Jernegan who had 
earned the right to he funny ahout 
yellow fever hy sleeping every night 
for two weeks in an overheated room 
on sheets, hlankets and pillowcases foul 
with the discharges of yellow-fever pa¬ 
tients who had died in them. Folk, the 
South Carolinian, and young Doctor 
Cooke slept with him in that lunatic 
pajama party. All three were given 
yellow fever afterward to prove they 
had not heen immune. 

* 1 Johnny,” said Jernegan, “it’s pretty 
near Christmas. I het you five dol¬ 
lars you don’t have Christmas dinner 

“Done,” said Johnny. It was only 
four days at most and that was a good 
het at even money. Folk was made 
stakeholder and, for three days and 




hetter, Johnny’s pulse and temperature i 
stayed encouragingly normal. To make 1 
sure, Major Reed had instructed him 
to take hoth every hour he was awake. 

Christmas morning he was still feel¬ 
ing line and ate a good hreakfast. But, 
at ten o’clock the thermometer showed 
a slight rise. At eleven the rise was way i 
up and he was feeling seedy, with aj 
rapid pulse. He carefully put it all j 
down on the chart that lay on his field 
desk. But he said 
Christmas dinner 
away and that het 
knew all too well that to eat 
on top of yellow fever was 
risky. But for all that, when 
hlew at one, he 

definite servings of such appropriate 
sick-man’s diet as roast turkey, 
herry sauce, sweet potatoes and 

A vague instinct toward discretion 
kept him from eating heavily, hut 
got down quite enough to he ahle 
say: “Come on now, this is Christmas 
dinner. What ahout my five dollars?” 


NcTTenderfoofliie 


Kellys areTough! 


W HETHER you rough it out in the ranch 
country...or tend to business in 
town... you’ll find Kellys can take it! 

One reason is the Armorubber Tread 
... literally tougher than steel. Another is 
the new,low-stretch cord inside.. .designed 
to keep Kellys from "growing tired” or 
weakening in service. 

So for longer, safer mileage, visit your 
Kelly Dealer... Armorubber your 
wheels! Kellys are economy-priced ,—and 


will continue to 


re you money! 


Not until the het was collected did he 
weave his unsteady, nauseated way to 
Major Reed and report, grinning diz¬ 
zily, that he had a Christmas present 
for you, sir. The major heamed and 
ruhhed his hands in candid glee. 

“Moran,” he said, “this is the hap¬ 
piest day of my life!” That might 
have sounded eold-hlooded to an out¬ 
sider. But Johnny was heartily in 
sympathy. “You can have any 
you like out of the whole Army,” 
the major. “Just name him and I’ll I 
get him here in no time.” 

Johnny said the regular doctor had 
heen through the New Orleans yellow- 
fever epidemic and knew as much ahout 
treating it as anyhody alive. So off he 
packed to the hospital to have it out 
with yellow jack for hetter or worse. 

A long while afterward he came 
out of delirium to find Major Reed 
standing over him and asking earnestly 
if he was in pain. Johnny said he cer¬ 
tainly was. Anywhere in particular? ... 
No, all over. Just one solid, hurning 
agony from head to foot. 

“Look here,” said the major, “don’t 
he timid ahout making a noise if it will 
help the pain any. Holler all you like. 
Holler your head off.” 

“Well, sir,” said Johnny from some¬ 
where hack of the mists of six degrees 
of fever, “I didn’t go into this to make 
a noise ahout it. I think I’ll just keep 
quiet ahout it.” 

He has heen keeping quiet ahout it 
ever since. Even when it was highly in¬ 
convenient. A few years later, when he 
was working as a sanitary inspector 
under Colonel Gorgas in cleaning up 
the Panama Canal Zone, his Cuhan 
malaria came hack on him. Eventu¬ 
ally he scuppered it for good and all 
with ten grains of quinine every day 
for seven months—not too much of an 
ordeal hecause he took it in good 
Panama rum. But in the meantime the 
malaria germs were sallying out of his 
infected spleen, time and again, to 
knock him out with more chills and 
fever. Each time he went to the Ancon 
Hospital and each time an overworked 
staff doctor would suspect yellow fever. 
Johnny would protest that it couldn’t 
he that—he’d had yellow fever. “How I 
do we know that?” was always the an¬ 
swer. So, rather than confess that he 
had caught yellow fever in the process 
of heing a hero, Johnny would meekly 
enter the yellow-fever ward and wait, 
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1 thought I had plentY of time... 

BUT, IN THE PINCH, MY CAR SEEMED HALF-DEAD 


"I wasn’t reckless, officer. It’s my /trsf accident in 150,000 miles. I thought 
I had plenty of time . . . hut my car was half-dead. It was a terrifying moment when 
my car didn’t have enough pickup to pass the other car. A split-second faster getaway 
would have saved me. 1’U never drive a half-dead car again. It’s too dangerous. You’ve 
got to have fast pickup to he safe on today’s highways.” 


How about your car? Does it lack the power, pep, 
pickup it used to have? Remember, engines 
't go half-dead suddenly. The loss of power and 
occurs so gradually it is often unnoticed until 
get into a tight spot. Perfect Circle Piston Rings 


So, have your favo 
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:t Circle Piston Rings. They will bring back 
and pickup. They will stop oil pumping 
uch better gasoline mileage. They put 
our engine—give you increased economy, 
tsure, and more safety in driving. Get 
the same top-notch brand of performance millions 
of car owners are now enjoying. 
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cooped up in netting and gauze curtains 
like a dangerous animal so he wouldn’t 
go infecting any more mosquitoes. 
Regularly the next morning Colonel 
Gorgas would appear on his rounds of 
the hospital. Here would be Johnny 
wishing him good morning. And in five 
minutes he would be bailed out and 
trundled off to the malaria wards, where 
he could ache and burn and shiver in 
the right kind of company till the at¬ 
tack burned itself out. 

By that time his medical ambitions 
had been smothered by hard luck. On 
leaving Cuba, in 1901, he had headed 
straight for the University of Virginia 
to start learning to be a doctor, picking 
it because Reed, Doctor Ames and 
several other Army physicians he ad¬ 
mired had trained there. For several 
months he gloried in being an actual 
premedical student. But then he read 
a splashy newspaper advertisement of 
some wildcat oil stock, and, in a mis¬ 
guided effort to double his meager cap¬ 
ital, lost half of it. That meant he had 
to quit studying and go to work full 
time. So he gave himself a long stretch 
of selling life insurance in downtown 
New York. He did all right at it, being 
shrewd and plucky and a dexterous 
talker on subjects outside his own his¬ 
tory. But he never liked having to 
bluff his way past office boys—it 
wasn’t his style. When Colonel Gorgas. 
who had known and valued him in the 
Camp Lazear days, offered him a job 
helping put the fear of science into 
yellow fever again in Panama, the 
United States immediately lost a prom¬ 
ising life-insurance agent. 

As a cog in the Gorgas cleanup ma¬ 
chine, he heartily enjoyed the battle 
to lick the disease that had made suc¬ 
cess impossible for the French on the 


increase and multiply is forgotten; the 
race begins to breed from its least dis¬ 
tinguished sons. Politics becomes a lit¬ 
tle more corrupt than usual. The rich 
become richer, and lose their strength 
in luxury; the poor remain poor, and 
brood over hopes of revenge and power. 
Industrial relations take on a new bit¬ 
terness, and end, as in third-century 
Rome, in unmitigated class war. .Men 
console themselves for a while with 
impossible utopias, watch them fade 
away in the gray perspective of disil¬ 
lusionment, and at last smile cynically 
at every ideal. Patriotism languishes, 
national unity dies. 

Suddenly a sharp test comes—of 
economic competition, or revolution, 
or war; character and cohesion fail; 
and the more opulent nation becomes 
vassal to a younger, stronger, more be¬ 
lieving state. The gods that could not 
hold the faith and protect the posses¬ 
sions of their people lie neglected and 
forgotten; their statues are buried 
under the rubbish of time. 

V. The Status of the Soul 

AGRICULTURAL life, subject to 
J\ the humors of heaven and ac¬ 
quainted with the miracle of the seed, 
made for faith and piety; faith and 
piety gave numbers, order and strength 
to the family as the unit of production 
in the agricultural life. The Industrial 
Revolution uprooted man from the 
soil and flung him into a bedlam of 
bricks, stone pavements and machines; 
it taught him the laws of cause and 
effect, inclined him to think in terms 


same job. Teamed up with a man named 
Murphy, he raided Panama City with 
wholesale fumigation, bent on suffo¬ 
cating every mosquito that had had 
the bad judgment to set up housekeep¬ 
ing under human roofs. Like those 
Spanish volunteers, the Panamanians 
took no stock whatever in this screwy 
mosquito theory. They had always had 
yellow fever round, and always would 
have, and highly resented the insistence 
of these crazy Americans that every 
house had to be filled with evil-smelling 
smoke. 

One of the houses assigned to the 
team of Moran and Murphy, however, 
was occupied by the family of a Cuban 
doctor who, having been an early 
Cuban patriot, had had to leave Cuba 
just one jump ahead of the Spanish 
authorities and go to Panama to repre¬ 
sent the Cuban revolutionary junta. 
The doctor’s pretty daughter, in charge 
while her parents were away, was re¬ 
freshingly co-operative about fumiga¬ 
tion. Within forty-eight hours Johnny 
Moran’s broken Spanish had developed 
sufficiently to enable him to propose 
marriage. Within three months—a lot 
under par in Latin-American terms— 
they were married, her father’s doubts 
finally having been allayed by a fine 
letter from Colonel Gorgas. Although 
he had been a rotten linguist until 
Cupid appeared as teacher, Johnny’s 
Spanish is now' as fluent as his Gaelic 
was in his childhood. 

From then on he has been one of 
those efficient thousands of expatriate 
Americans who are the backbone of 
the United States’ commerce with her 
southern neighbors. Family obliga¬ 
tions presently made it necessary for 
him to take over a Panama City jew¬ 
elry business, which was humming 
right along when he disposed of it in 
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of mechanism, and made the minerals 
of the earth seem more important than 
the whims of the sky. For two cen¬ 
turies mathematics and physics domi¬ 
nated biology, and when biology came 
of age it sought humbly to apply the 
laws and ideas of physics to living 
things. Honest naturalists plucked 
flowers, killed animals, preserved them 
in alcohol, shipped them to a labora¬ 
tory, and there, safe from the mystery 
of growth, thought that they were 
studying life. Philosophers arose who 
explained that all things—all organ¬ 
isms, all devotions, and all thoughts— 
were the operations of solids, liquids, 
and gases in mechanical combinations. 
The world and man, mother and child, 
became machines. 

Succeeding well with inanimate ma¬ 
terials, the Industrial Revolution 
poured forth a million inventions and 
luxuries. It spanned the rivers of the 
world with songs of steel; it lifted slim 
Babels of business bravely into the 
clouds; it vitalized the dormant fuels of 
the earth with a little spark, and gave 
man such powers of speed and work as 
even Archimedes and Leonardo and 
Bacon—Roger or Francis—had never 
conceived; it spread its marvels over 
land and sea and in the air until all the 
earth declared the glory of physics and 
chemistry. Inspired engineers built 
ever better motors, ever taller build¬ 
ings, ever faster roads, and ever more 
of everything. The statistics of produc¬ 
tion replaced the poetry of love. 

Impressed and exalted by these ac¬ 
complishments, Western civilization 
turned from religion and invested its 


1917 to join the A. E. F. After the war 
he went to South America for an Amer¬ 
ican trading corporation that swapped 
such items as flour and machinery for 
coffee and hides. 

Nowadays he lives in a pleasant sub¬ 
urb of Havana, running his oil agency 
with veteran skill, very fond of an 
earnest game of bridge and his wife’s 
Pekingese. On the same street as his 
office stands the brauch of the Institute 
Finlay—named after the doctor who 
first laid yellow fever to mosquitoes— 
that is now trying to solve Cuba’s ma¬ 
laria problem. The site of Camp Lazear 
is only a few miles beyond. But none 
of the guinea pigs would recognize it 
now. It is part of a military landing 
field and backs up close to the re¬ 
splendent new Military City built by 
Col. Fulgencio Batista, Cuba’s strong 
man. Since Batista’s own mansion is 
almost on the site of the shack in 
which the mosquitoes gave Johnny the 
works, it is not a tactful spot to pho¬ 
tograph. 

Havana still has plenty of that breed 
of mosquitoes. So, for that matter, 
has the United States south of a line 
from Baltimore to San Francisco. 
Health authorities from Rio to Miami 
are holding their breaths for fear an 
airplane passenger, unknowingly in¬ 
fected with yellow jack from the en¬ 
demic foci of the disease in South 
America, will slip by their precautions 
and start the fire blazing. The trick 
could be turned equally well by an in¬ 
fected mosquito stealing a ride in a 
plane and escaping the air lines’ fumi¬ 
gation. But Havana has know'n noth¬ 
ing of yellow fever since Johnny Moran 
left there in 1901. All because Doctor 
Finlay had the right idea and Major 
Reed had the gumption and nerve to 
look into it and those eighteen regard- 
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future in science. Where once men had 
built cathedrals to faith, they now ded¬ 
icated universities to truth, forgetting 
Pilate; a hundred busy laboratories 
hedged in a little chapel whose empty 
nave echoed with the ghosts of dead 
beliefs. Able authors published “an¬ 
ticipations” of still more amazing 
mechanisms and conveniences; and pop¬ 
ular writers conceived utopias in terms 
of a science ever-multiplying human 
wealth and power. “Knowledge is 
power” became the religion of Western 

In 1914 this new cult died an early 
death, bombed and shelled and gassed 
by the god it had adored. Europe 
learned what the Orient had long un¬ 
derstood—that knowledge is not 
enough; that knowledge and science, 
however noble in origin, are morally 
neutral in result; that they will rob and 
destroy and kill as readily as they will 
enrich and build and heal; that progress 
in means is a snare if there is no prog¬ 
ress in ends; that the growth of power 
without the improvement of purposes 
is the suicide of civilization. After the 
war, men perceived that new inven¬ 
tions can make for crime as well as for 
luxury, and that industrial cities can 
breed new diseases as fast as medicine 
can find new cures. In 1929, men dis¬ 
covered that better machinery can 
create poverty as well as wealth; that 
the multiplication of production with¬ 
out a corresponding rise in consump¬ 
tion can dangerously widen the gap 
between the clever and the simple, the 
strong and the weak, the rich and the 
poor; and that the application of sci- 


less youngsters proved it for him with 
their own lives as raw material. 

Ironically enough, modern investi¬ 
gation has shown that the risk of those 
lives was unnecessary. Contrary to 
older notions, certain animals, includ¬ 
ing some monkeys, can get yellow 
fever and make fine experimental ani¬ 
mals. If Major Reed had known that, 
Doctor Ames would never have had to 
go on the prowl for human guinea pigs. 
But that new development merely 
casts a more brilliant light on the 
guinea pigs’ heroism. There wasn’t 
time to wait twenty-five years for ex¬ 
perimental animals to be found. Yel¬ 
low jack was killi ng wholesale then 
and there, and those eighteen fool 
youngsters were gloriously indispen- 

Only nine of them are still alive. 
Jemegan, who also had a job in the 
Canal Zone, is the only one Johnny 
has seen since Camp Lazear broke up. 
Kissinger has long been a disabled in¬ 
valid, scraping along on a meager 
Government pension that took years 
of agitation to put through Congress. 
Since that ulcer got nasty again. 
Johnny occasionally wonders whether 
or not sixty-three can be considered old. 

He admits that, when he does have 
to cash in, he could probably be buried 
at Arlington. But it would make a lot 
of people a let of trouble to send him 
all that way. He thinks it will be much 
more sensible to put him in Colon 
Cemetery, in Havana, where there are 
already any number of good Americans 
he has known. The only part of him 
eventually to be shipped home is that 
gold medal. It is to go to the Univer¬ 
sity of Virginia, Walter Reed’s alma 
mater, which might have made a good 
doctor of him if he could have given 
her the chance. 


ence to industry without the operation 
of Christianity in the soul is one road to 
revolution. 

While the more imaginative portion 
of the middle class sought in science a 
substitute for religion, the more imag¬ 
inative among the poor sought it in 
socialism. Utopia and heaven are 
buckets in a well—when one goes up, 
the other goes down. When the pagan 
faiths of Greece and Rome lost their 
hold, compensatory dreams of com¬ 
munism filled the air, and a kingdom 
of heaven was expected on the earth; 
when this utopia failed, the poor, who 
live by hope, renewed their courage 
with the Christian faith in a happiness 
beyond the-grave. When the “En¬ 
lightenment” of the eighteenth century 
weakened this belief, socialism re¬ 
appeared; from Rousseau’s first essay 
to Kropotkin’s unhappy death, men 
dreamed of perfect states in which 
there should'be no oppression, no pov¬ 
erty and no war. Lenin, Trotsky and 
Stalin became the final repositories of 
this trust, as the Gracchi, Marius and 
Caesar were the hope of the poor in 
ancient Rome. 

But as Caesar and Augustus had to 
compromise the dreams of their sup¬ 
porters with the practical necessities of 
life, and the corrupt liberty of the Re¬ 
public could be cured only by dictator¬ 
ship and the Empire, so the utopias of 
yesterday become the concentration 
camps of today. Since the simple can¬ 
not accomplish anything without the 
clever, and the clever will not long be 
clever without commensurate rewards, 
the obligation to build a new society 
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after revolution has smashed the old 
one leads in a generation to the growth 
of a new upper class. 

Society is a rumbling cart on an un¬ 
even road; no matter how tbe cart is 
made, some of the varied objects in it 
will sink to the bottom, and others will 
rise to the top; the potter bas not 
made all the vessels of the same earth, 
or strength, or fragility. 

Since clever men are not made angels 
by donning governmental uniforms, 
the weak or simple find themselves as 
ruthlessly used in the heaven they 
dreamed of as in the hell that they 
overthrew. Since revolutions socialize 
poverty, and destroy that complex or¬ 
ganization of work by ability, which is 
the only real wealth, men must for a 
time toil harder after a revolution than 
before; discipline must be stricter, 
freedom must be limited; if all men 
work for tbe state,- the system cannot 
succeed unless all men do and say and 
write whatever tbe government com¬ 
mands. And since no nation lives in a 
vacuum, but, as like as not, is hedged 
in by rivals or enemies on every side, 
its citizens must learn to shoot or kill 
in the latest style if they would keep 
what they have, or get wbat they think 
they need. Slowly men discover that 
they have deceived themselves: that 
liberty and equality are enemies rather 
than friends; that Nature provides no 
mechanism by which tbe weak may 
rule the strong; and that poverty can¬ 
not be cured by killing clever men. 
Utopia fades, and the empty soul wan¬ 
ders about, seeking some new belief 
that may fill it again with hope and 
strength. 

Today tbe soul of Western man 
knows the great sadness of a triple dis¬ 
illusionment, for in one lifetime it has 
lost the bright faith of its childhood, 
the New Atlantis of science, and the 
rebellious fantasy of its youth. Tbe 
rich console themselves with pleasure, 
the able with achievement; but where 
shall the rest of us find again a belief to 
give us stimulus, a conscience to give us 
decency, a new devotion to give us 
something of that nobility without 
which our life is meaningless? 

VI. Second Advent 

T 'J PRESCRIBE for a religion is as 
presumptuous as to indict a whole 
nation—though the latter is no rare 
performance in our time. Philosophers 
do not make or change religions; such 
epochal transformations require a pro¬ 
found longing in the hearts of millions, 
the moral passion of some saint, and 
the patient compromises of some or¬ 
ganizing genius—a dying Greece, a 
Jesus, and a Paul. Religions are not 
made by the intellect, else they would 
never touch the soul, or reach the 
masses, or so long elude mortality. A 
successful religion without incredible 
elements would be incredible; the imag¬ 
ination must be stirred, some vision 
or poem must be superimposed by a 
creative faith upon a life so framed in 
beauty and yet so weighted with suf¬ 
fering and defeat, disappointment and 
drudgery and prose. We must beware 
of expecting a religion to be a body of 
mathematical truths. 

We may, however, ask that a re¬ 
ligion shall soften the heart of man, 
that it shall inspire courage and con¬ 
science and charity, that it shall make 
the strong a little more generous to the 
weak, and that it shall mitigate the 
rigor of competition and the brutality 
of war. 

Since tbe only real progress is moral 
progress, a religion faithful to these 
aims would, other things equal, be the 


best religion for this factious and war¬ 
ring world. 

But in its original form Christianity 
was precisely such a religion. If we 
examine our memories we shall find 
that what stirred us in our native faith 
was not a body of doctrine but the fig¬ 
ure and story of Christ, the stimulating 
challenge to behave as if all men were 
brothers, and the example of a life that 
lived up to this seemingly impossible 
ideal. It is difficult to imagine how any¬ 
one could improve upon this outline of 
a faith for the modern soul. Through 
all the adventures of the mind among 
philosophies and creeds the figure of 
Christ remains beyond comparison the 
most appealing in history. We do not 
need a new religion so much as a return 
to the old one in its essentials and its 
simplicity. 

If Christianity would go back to its 
origins, cleanse itself resolutely from 
tbe silt of time, and take its stand with 
fresh sincerity upon tbe personality 
and ideals of its Founder, who could 
resist it? Consider Gandhi, the great¬ 
est of living Christians; he was won to 
Christianity at once by reading the 
New Testament, and was lost to it by 
hearing the din of disputatious sects in 
the churches of London. All over the 
world it bas been found easy to interest 
people in Christ, but hard to keep 
them for any doctrinal' division of 
Christianity. For all the world—even 
Christendom—will hear gladly the 
story of one who died that there might 
be among nations good will and peace. 
What else is tbe world longing for to¬ 
day? 

Let us “see visions and dream 
dreams.” We picture one after an¬ 
other of the great Christian denomina¬ 
tions meeting in enthusiastic assem¬ 
blies, redefining Christianity as sincere 
acceptance of the moral ideals of Christ, 
and inviting to tbeir membership any 
person, of whatever race or theology, 
who is willing to receive those ideals as 
the test and goal of his conduct and de¬ 
velopment. 

We picture such an invitation blaz¬ 
oned over tbe portals of thousands of 
Christian churches. We do not pro¬ 
pose the abandonment of theology; 
we contemplate a congregation in 
which each member will be free to form 
or hold his own theology and philoso¬ 
phy, tolerantly extending a like free¬ 
dom to his associates. If this seems im¬ 
practicable, consider the success, the 
corporate spirit, and tbe active com¬ 
radeship of our fraternal or service so¬ 
cieties, which include a generous vari¬ 
ety of religious and political beliefs. 
Shall we practice this gentlemanly 
brotherhood in our clubs and exclude 
it from our churches? 

We picture the rituals of tbe denom¬ 
inations retaining in like manner their 
independence and diversity, but stress¬ 
ing more and more with each year their 
common elements, allowing a poetical 
or symbolical interpretation to those 
who prefer it, restoring, perhaps, the 
weekly common meal—sacred but 
joyful—as a unifying ceremony, and 
using and inspiring, as in colorful 
medieval days, all tbe arts of architec¬ 
ture, sculpture, painting, drama and 
poetry. We imagine a pulpit to which 
many points of view will be invited, 
which will be opened to laymen* of 
achievement or fine life, which will put 
no emphasis on controversial creeds, 
but will undiscourageably preach the 
ethical doctrine of Christ. 

We dream of a great union of Chris¬ 
tian sects on this or a like foundation 
of common aims, a church vigorous 
with its new consolidated strength, 
ready to meet tbe challenge of bizarre 


cults, utopian enthusiasms and na¬ 
tionalistic infatuations; a church Chris¬ 
tian enough to win back the lowly to 
its allegiance, universal enough to 
gather into one fraternal fellowship all 
the racial groups in America, resolute 
enough to give to a reunited nation a 
moral code that will lift us out of the 
corruption and violence that threaten 
to consume our civilization. 

We believe that such a Christianity 
would draw to itself the Buddhas and 
Kabirs, the Lao-tses and Kagawas, the 
Socrateses and Zenos, the Epictetuses 
and Aureliuses, the Spinozas and Ein¬ 
steins, tbe Jeffersons and Franklins, 
the Emersons and Thoreaus, the Lin¬ 
colns and Whitmans, the Tolstois and 
Tagores of time to come. We see the 
intellectual classes returning to the 
church, glad to mingle once more with 
the simplest worshipers, happy to feel 
a community of soul'beneath a di¬ 
versity of thought, to have again some¬ 
thing that they may believe and revere, 
to honor with all tbeir hearts an ideal 
that, even if every generation should 
defeat it, will never die. 

VII. Is Christianity Practicable? 

S INCE we cannot expect human be¬ 
ings, in any large number or near 
future, to make the New Testament 
the actual rule of their lives, shall we 
not repeat the error of the Utopians, 
and invite a gigantic lie, if we define 
Christianity as the practice of the prin¬ 
ciples of Christ? 

Of course; we define it rather as tbe 
sincere acceptance of those principles. 
Probably Christ offered the full and 
perfect code only for tbe preachers of 
the Gospel, not for the laity; the code, 
for example, recognized the obligations 
of tbe citizen to the state. For the 
rest of us, we can only promise to do 
our best, obstinately to try to treat all 
men as brothers; this effort is all that 
Christianity demands. To exact of all 
men a saintly level of selflessness that 
would make economic and political life 
impossible is to doom a religion to 
hypocrisy or death. 

Even of those who preach tbe Good 
News of peace and good will we should 
not expect the literal practice of the 
Master’s counsels. We believe that 
many saints will appear among them, 
who, like St. Francis of Assisi, or 
Spinoza, or Ramakrishna, will live 
lives of complete devotion and char¬ 
ity; but we know our own selves too 
well to require so much of any man. At 
most we presume that they will brook 
no restraint upon their courteous in¬ 
culcation of the Christian code, and 
that if liberty of teaching should re¬ 
quire it, they will leave the costly pul¬ 
pit and preach, like Christ, along the 
highways and in the byways of men. 
We trust that a strengthened church, 
in its turn, will honor the freedom of 
the mind in science and print and. 
speech, and will recognize that tbe 
good and the beautiful may shine out 
in sages, rebels and poets as well as in 
prophets and saints. And we hope that 
it will continue to add to the glories of 
the Bible a second Bible, recording the 
finest thoughts and actions of every 
race of men, so that every race may be 
able to find in this new old faith its 
heroes and its ideals. 

Sucb a churcb would allow each 
member to conceive or define deity 
according to his nature and develop¬ 
ment. Tbe philosopher will not be of¬ 
fended by the natural anthropomor¬ 
phism of the simple soul, and will guard 
his lips against any skeptic word so 
long as honest faith does not degener¬ 
ate into obscurantism or intolerance. 


But we shall ask tbe church, by the 
same grace, to protect the philosopher 
who believes not less but more, and. 
with senses sharpened to divinity, sees 
God in the order and beauty of the 
stars, in every form of growing life, in 
every act of kindness or nobility, and 
in every creative effort of the human 

Ever since Copernicus, Western man 
has been struggling to reconceive deity 
in terms worthy of the universe that 
Copernicus revealed. It is an epochal 
task, laid upon man only every two or 
three thousand years; in tbe light of 
its burden we may understand and for¬ 
give tbe disorder of the modern soul. 
Generations must pass before tbe tran¬ 
sition will be complete, before man will 
live again, as in the thirteenth century, 
on some steady level of conduct and 
belief. 

VIII. All Men are Brothers 

W E KNOW how much our pride 
and prejudice, our fearful hate 
and unwilling ignorance obstruct the 
fulfillment of this dream; we do not 
expect this second coming of Christ to 
take place on our awakening. But 
already the fulfillment has in hopeful 
measure begun. There are in America 
and Europe hundreds and thousands 
of clergy who are ready for the Chris¬ 
tianity of Christ, thousands who have 
gone to prison or death because they 
would not give up Christ for Mars. It 
is we, tbe laity, who bold them back, 
who fretfully insist upon our own ver¬ 
sions and understandings, who hesitate 
to sit in the same pew with one whose 
belief differs in any article from our 
own. It is we who are responsible if 
those who would welcome Christ are 
no longer reached by the church; we 
who are to blame if tbe bitter factions 
amongst us have turned men away 
from Christianity to the unhappy wor¬ 
ship of wealth, or power, or the state. 
Because of us, Christianity is torn and 
weak at the very moment when it is 
challenged to fight for its life against 

We must give courage to our leader? 
to lead us, to re-create for us a Chris¬ 
tianity that would be intelligible to 

Let us lift up to them, as modestly 
as the bold words will permit, the most 
Christian of all hymns, which the most 
inspired of all poets addressed to the 
most Christian of all men: 

My spirit to yours, dear brother . . . 

I specify you with joy, 0 my comrade, to 
salute you, and to salute those who 
are with you, before and since—and 
those to come also. 

That we all labor together, transmitting 
the same charge and succession ; 

We few, indifferent of lands, indifferent 
of times. 

We, enclosers of all continents, aU castes— 
allowers of all theologies, 
Compassionaters, perceivers, rapport of 

We walk silent among disputes and asser¬ 
tions, but reject not Ole disputers, 
nor anything that is asserted; 

We hear the bawling and din—we are 
reached at by divisions, jealousies, 
recriminations on every side; 

They close peremptorily upon us, to 
surround us, my comrade. 

Yet we walk unheld, free, the whole earth 
over, journeying up and down, till 
we make our ineffaceable mark upon 
time and the diverse eras, 

Till we saturate time and eras, that the 
men and women of races, ages to 
come, may prove brethren and lovers, 



_LLhe wife got me to the 
movie, fagged as I was from the rush 
all day, changing people’s oil, but I 



HjM never dozed at this one. It’s supposed 
to be true. Twins get bom that 
couldn’t both grow up to be the King 
of France, so one poor lad daren’t 
ever show his face—he gets sealed up 
for life in a tight iron mask. Whew! ” 
Ten times as much iron... on a car engine... tightly 
masks the wondrous OIL-PLATING which results 
at once from changing to Conoco Germ Processed 
oil—patented. Too bad it’s so hard to see this 
OIL-PLATING at work, but how easily you can 
understand its out-and-out advantage ... 

OlL-PLATING defies gravity and that’s how to 
defy wear! 

Here is exactly why: All the thousands of times 
when the general run of oils couldn’t help draining 
down from cylinder walls during stops and waits— 
couldn’t help leaving engine parts bare to wear—your 
OIL-PLATING stays up! It is drain-proofed by the rare 


man-made substance that’s Germ Processed into this 
oil, under strong patents. 

Can chromium-plating ever drain from the bum¬ 
pers? Neither can OIL-PLATING drain from the en¬ 
gine parts. They’re lastingly "bathed in slippiness,” 
even before you want to start up. Then out goes the 
hoodoo of starting-wear. Out goes that main cause 
of sloppy, oil-eating engines. Nor can drain-proof 
OIL-PLATING fly off and fry right up—another reason 
your Conoco Germ Processed oil 
keeps hugging the Full mark. Change 
today—to Your Mileage Merchant’s 
Conoco station. Continental Oil Co. 

CONOCO GERM 
PROCESSED OIL 

OIL-PLATES YOUR ENGINE 
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For 

better 


performance 


REHEMRSML FOR M FMMSCO 



Have you ever had a performance 
check on your car? That means 
a check on the special units 
that have to do with mak¬ 
ing your car run quietly, 
smoothly and effortlessly. 

There are several little things 
that might be looked into — 
each highly important to the 
pleasure, the comfort, the 
safety and the economy of your 
motoring. A simple adjust¬ 
ment or repair to any one of them is likely to make a big difference 
in the way your car performs. This is a job that should be intrusted 
to a man especially skilled and experienced in replacing or servicing 
the special units in your car. 

See //LIMITED MOTORS man 

Perhaps you know him—the United Motors man in your neighbor¬ 
hood. If you don’t, you’ll find that it will pay you to get acquainted. 
Although he is a part of nationwide United Motors Service, he is a 
local, independent merchant—your friend and neighbor. For a 
complete performance check-up,' or anything else that has to do 
with the efficient operation of any of the special units in your car, 
give him an opportunity to show you what he can do. 

United Motors Service is a nationwide or¬ 
ganization of selected independent service 
stations authorized to sell and service 
these products: 



HYATT Roller Bearings 
DELCO Speedometers 
GUIDE Lamps 
DELCO Auto Radios 


Gauges 


, Speedom 


HARRISON Heaters 
DELCO-REMY Starting, 
Lighting and Ignition 
HARRISON Radiators 
Bearings KLAXON Horns 

DELCO Shock Absorbers DELCO Hydraulic Brakes 


Zook for this sign . 


It’s 

right 

nearby 



suggested that the British amhassador 
communicate with the President. 

It took Sir Ronald two days to re¬ 
cover from the shock of this converse 
tion. I don’t know that Secretary 
Hull ever did. 

The suhstance of the MacDonald 
letter and message was that the British 
Government did not consider itself in 
a position to meet the June-fifteenth 
payment. Yet at all costs—short of 
payment, presumahly—it hoped to 
avoid an actual default. Default would 
cause hostility in hoth countries. 
Couldn’t a request be made to Con¬ 
gress for general powers to deal with 
the deht situation, pendingnegotiations 
for a final settlement? Had President 
Roosevelt abandoned hope of getting 
powers to handle the June-fifteenth 
matter? 

The implication was that Roosevelt 
had once entertained and expressed 
this hope. 

Now, stories to the same effect had 
appeared in several newspapers. But 
if they were justified any more than 
was the inference in the MacDonald 
communications, I had not known of 
it. When brought face to face with the 
issue, Roosevelt announced to me that 
he had done no more than tell Mac¬ 
Donald that no doubt the two of them 
would hit upon “some way of meet¬ 
ing” the June-fifteenth situation. It 
was, he added with a shrug of the 
shoulders, obviously out of the ques¬ 
tion to get Congress to give him gen¬ 
eral powers. 

So there we were. Hull took the 
position that if something agreeable to 
the British could not he worked out 
on the June-fifteenth matter, failure 
would threaten the Economic Confer¬ 
ence itself. He held that Roosevelt 
ought to he actively sympathetic and 
ought to “save” the British and the 
conference. It was with almost omi¬ 
nous aloofness that he watched Roose¬ 
velt’s reply heing drafted. 

That reply conveyed the cheerless 
news: Mr. Roosevelt was determined 
not to let any aspect of the debt ques¬ 
tion get mixed up with the issues be¬ 
fore the Economic Conference; Mr. 
Roosevelt held to his policy of free 
deht discussion whenever the dehtor 
governments desired; and, specifically, 
if the British Government didn’t feel it 
was ahle to pay the entire amount due 
on June fifteenth, could it not pay a 
part of what it owed at that time? 

The Fading Rainbow 

The reaction to the overoptimism 
of late April and early May was now in 
full swing. But hefore a week was out, 
Secretary Hull’s faith in international 
co-operation and his helief in Roose¬ 
velt’s enthusiasm for international ac¬ 
tion were to undergo an even more 
merciless pummeling. 

First there was the news that a 
reciprocal-tariff-treaty hill, on which 
Hull had set his heart, would not be 
sent to Congress by the President. 
F. D. R. had been informed by the 
leaders that it could not he got through. 
He had decided to accept their judg¬ 
ment. That decision came as a stun¬ 
ning blow' to Hull. 

Then there was the news of the 
European and American reaction to an 
“appeal to the nations” Roosevelt had 
dispatched on May sixteenth, in the 
hope of saving the disarmament con¬ 
ference from complete breakdown. 


There is a story hehind that spec¬ 
tacular gesture that calls for a little 
explaining. 

The disarmament conference at Gen¬ 
eva was near collapse on May twelfth, 
when Hitler summoned the Reichstag 
for the seventeenth, to address it on 
disarmament and German foreign pol¬ 
icy generally. In Paris, London and 
Geneva, the worst was feared. The 
Hitler speech, if intransigent, would be 
the disarmament conference’s coup de 
grdce. It was felt that only a strong 
statement hy the United States could 
lead Hitler to take a conciliatory posi¬ 
tion, and thus prevent an irreconcilahle 
hreach. 

Hitler Wasn’t Scared 

These sentiments, conveyed to Nor¬ 
man Davis by a half dozen anxious 
European officials, came hurtling over 
the cables to Roosevelt and Hull. Billy 
Phillips, Louie Howe and Bill Bullitt 
were summoned. (I happened to he 
out of Washington that week end.) 
Together, the five men decided to 
draft the kind of statement that might 
do the trick. In the form of a message 
to the heads of fifty-four governments, 
it urged the reduction and ultimate 
elimination of offensive weapons, ad¬ 
vocated adherence to the MacDonald 
disarmament plan then before the con¬ 
ference, and proposed that all nations 
enter into “a solemn and definite [one 
of F. D. R.’s favorite words] pact of 
nonaggression.” This document was 
shown to me on Monday morning, 
May fifteenth. I was asked to go' over 
it and pretty up the language. “Put 
the old organ roll into it ” were, as I re¬ 
member them, the exact words. And I 
was assured that the message would 
prove to be a master stroke. It would 
frighten Hitler. 

Actually, it did nothing of the kind. 
Hitler’s speech wasn’t truculent, hut it 
certainly left no doubt of his position. 
The French were vocal in their disap¬ 
pointment; they had hoped for a mes¬ 
sage practically guaranteeing that we 
would help maintain the system of 
“security” they had heen erecting in 
Europe since 1919. The English made 
no hones ahout their- cautious attitude 
toward a nonaggression pact that might 
interfere with their “police work” on 
their African and Asian frontiers. A 
low roar went up from the isolationists 
in the Senate. 

On May thirtieth, the disarmament 
conference, now hopelessly deadlocked 
after fifteen months of getting no¬ 
where, prepared to recess—a recess 
that was an adjournment in all but 

This series of events, illuminating 
the palpable self-interest of the British 
and French and the vehement opposi¬ 
tion to European “entanglements” in 
the United States, would have crushed 
a man of less militant faith than Secre¬ 
tary Hull. But there was even more 
grim news in store for hint. 

During the visits of the experts ac¬ 
companying MacDonald and Herriot, 
there had heen talk of the possibility 
that the dollar would be temporarily 
pegged when its value in terms of 
pounds sterling had fallen as far as it 
could naturally he expected to go with¬ 
out actual currency inflation under the 
powers conferred hy the Thomas 
Amendment. Roosevelt had by no 
means actually committed himself to 
such stabilization, but the general idea 
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was conveyed that stabilization was a 
good possibility, if not a probability, 
though the time and level of stabiliza¬ 
tion were left open. But by the twen¬ 
tieth of May the behavior of the dollar 
began to cause consternation. Its gyra¬ 
tions suggested that it might de¬ 
preciate too far. 'The American ex¬ 
perts advanced technical reasons to 
support their opinion thdt it wouldn’t. 
Speculative activities were responsible 
for the dollar’s behavior, they said. 

F. D. R. suddenly took the posi¬ 
tion—in private, of course—that the 
dollar might sink to lows that the ex¬ 
perts hadn’t conceived of. He was in 
no hurry to stabilize until he was sure 
he was going to get the best bargain to 
be got. With the dollar falling as it 
was in the exchange markets, our stock 
and bond prices were leaping upward 
and our commodity prices soaring. New 
purchasing power was being created in 
this country, he held. This must not be 
stopped. This was recovery—not a 
dangerous speculative spree! 

And in Paris and London the phe¬ 
nomenon of the dollar’s continued 
tumble was the occasion for a wringing 
of hands. The French suggested, in¬ 
formally, that no plan to implement 
the general policy of restoring stable 
exchange rates and a higher and more 
stable level of commodity prices—the 
general policy which had been agreed 
upon in the Washington meetings in 
April—could be achieved until the 
credit and monetary policies of France, 
Great Britain and the United States 
were made known to one another in 
fairly exact terms. 

The British on May twenty-sixth ex¬ 
patiated on the impossibility of the 
conference’s making any progress on 
monetary agreements unless it was 
clearly understood, beforehand, just 
how far the United States intended to 
let the dollar plummet. Perhaps it 
might be best for representatives of 
England, France, and a representa¬ 
tive, or representatives, empowered to 
speak for the United States to meet, 
apart from the conference, and agree on 
temporary currency stabilization, at 
any rate. To this official plea, Mac¬ 
Donald added a personal one. He sin¬ 
cerely hoped President Roosevelt would 
send representatives to this meeting 
and instruct them definitely as to the 
rate at which he’d be willing to stabi¬ 
lize the dollar—for the time being, at 

The Subject to Avoid 

Roosevelt acquiesced, up to a point. 
He agreed to send over Oliver M. W. 
Sprague, former adviser to the Bank 
of England, professor at Harvard, and 
special adviser to the Treasury. George 
L. Harrison, governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, and acting for the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Bank, was also to go. 

But the President gave no definite, 
written instructions. Sprague was 
simply told to see what he could do 
about negotiating some sort of ar- 
"rangement designed to steady the ex¬ 
changes. As for the American delega¬ 
tion to the Economic Conference, it 
was told that it was free to go ahead 
and lay American proposals for a re¬ 
vised gold standard before the confer¬ 
ence. But it was to keep its hands out 
of stabilization, to shun the subject as 
the plague. 

Now, Secretary Hull was far from 
being as interested in monetary prob¬ 
lems as he was in tariff barriers. But it 
required no great familiarity with these 
problems to see how the margin of pos¬ 
sible agreement in London was being 
narrowed. 


For any man other than Hull whom 
I’ve ever known, this would have been 
the last straw. It would have been the 
signal for a showdown with Roosevelt. 
It would have provoked a brutally 
frank examination of the vast, yawning 
gulf that seemed to separate the two 
men’s objectives. But Secretary Hull’s 
confidence would admit no setbacks, 
envisage no defeats. 

His customary look of infinite sad¬ 
ness noticeably deepened. But the 
words that he spoke as he set sail for 
London on May thirty-first did not 
even hint of discouragement. 

Our London Delegation 

So, in the two short weeks between 
May fifteenth and Ma^ thirty-first, 
had the essentially schismatic nature of 
our so-called foreign policy emerged. 

It’s doubtful whether a collection of 
the political geniuses of all the ages 
could have represented us satisfacto¬ 
rily under these circumstances. But the 
odds were a mill ion to one that the del¬ 
egation Roosevelt chose could not ne¬ 
gotiate successfully on the basis of 
these confused, shifting purposes. 

Heading the delegation was Secre¬ 
tary Hull, absolutely unreconciled to 
the adjustments Roosevelt’s domestic 
policies were causing. 

Next in rank, as vice chairman, came 
former Gov. James M. Cox, of Ohio, 
who had been F. D. R.’s running mate 
on the national ticket in 1920. Jim 
Cox, a sophisticated newspaper pub¬ 
lisher, was orthodox, not to say con¬ 
servative, on monetary questions. His 
knowledge of tariff problems was ad¬ 
mittedly not extensive, but he was a 
low-tariff man. In general, because of 
his commitments to the Wilson prin¬ 
ciples of 1920, he was more or less of an 
internationalist. 

Then came Key Pittman, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee. Key was a high-tariff man. 
His long study of the silver problem, as 
senator from Nevada, made him not 
only anxious to “do something for sil¬ 
ver” but more sympathetic than any 
other member of the delegation to 
the increasingly unorthodox monetary 
views of Roosevelt. 

Rep. Samuel D. McReynolds, of 
Tennessee, chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Co mmi ttee of the House, was, 
like Secretary Hull, an ardent low- 
tariff man. He made no pretense to ex¬ 
pert knowledge of monetary problems. 

The two other members of the del¬ 
egation weren’t chosen until, almost 
literally, the last moment. Sen. James 
Couzens, of Michigan, like Pittman, a 
high-tariff, soft-money man, was per¬ 
suaded by Roosevelt to serve, after all 
attempts to induce Hiram Johnson had 
failed. Johnson’s distrust of the Ad¬ 
ministration’s internationalist tenden¬ 
cies was so great that he wanted no 
part of this jaunt. Ralph W. Morrison, 
a wealthy Texan, was appointed on 
the recommendation of Jim Farley and 
Jack Gamer, the day before the delegar 
tion sailed. His views on tariff and 
money were unknown to the President. 

None of these six men had ever at¬ 
tended an international conference. 

Lined up behind them was a small 
army of experts, advisers and clerks— 
Bill Bullitt, chief executive officer of 
the delegation; Warburg, its financial 
adviser; Feis, chief technical adviser; 
Fred Nielsen, legal adviser; Charles 
Michelson and Elliott Thurston, press 
officers of the delegation, and some 
forty others. 

I shall never forget the last meet¬ 
ing of the President with most of the 

(Continued on Page 411 


Rube Goldbergs TIRE Invention No.3729 



'YjRAMP (A) STEALS RIDE-COP (B) SWINGS CLUB tC) LIFTING UD (D) OFF 
BOWL OF DOUGHNUTS (E)-B0Y (F) DUNKS DOUGHNUT IN COFFEE (6)— COFFEE 
SPLASHES IN EYE OF SqUAW (H), WHO LOSES BALANCE AND DROPS PAPOOSE 
(I)-PAPOOSE FALLS ON PILLOW CJ), TOSSING CANNON BALL(K) INTO STOVEPIPE 
(D-BALLROLLS THROUGH PIPE, HITTING HANDLES ON SYPHONS (M), SQUIRTING 
SELTZER ON TIRES, COOLING THEM QUICKLY! P.S. DON'T WORRY—PAPOOSE 


but HERE'S 

'PRACTICAL 

invention j 

• It was the biggest load we ever hear 
of—101 tons! Altogether, including truck 
and trailer, 135 tons of dead weight ready 
to break the hacks of the tires. You need 
more than a Ruhe Goldherg invention to 
keep tires cool on a job like this. But they 
didn’t have any trouble. Moving a gigantic 
transformer is just part of the day’s work 
for this operator of 215 trucks. 

heavy loads, of tire-burning speed runs. 
And the reports show that on many of the 
toughest hauls on record, where tires had 
been blowing out prematurely, Goodrich 
Silvertowns ran two and even three times 
longer than the best rubber used before! 
GET EXTRA MILEAGE 
Yes ... there’s plenty of proof that the 
amazing cord invention huilt into these 
new Goodrich Silvertowns holds heat in 
check. Licks 4 out of every 5 premature 
failures'. Adds thousands of miles to the 
life of the tires! 

If your trucks carry heavy loads or high¬ 
ball over the highways, you’ll be surprised 
at the huge year-round savings of these 
cooler-running tires. But maybe yours is 
just an average operation.Thenremember: 
duringhotweather"blow-out”heathuilds 
up faster than ever in truck tires. You 
need Goodrich Silvertowns— right now! 

TIRES RUN COOLER 
And why do these tires run cool? Be- 

cord which is stronger and more elastic. 
It retains its strength and its elasticity 
throughout the life of the tire. Because it 
is more compact, it is possible to build 


LANDS SOFTLY AND IS NOT HURT. 

* fo8f (fojpee^ 


See How Revolution¬ 
ary New Goodrich 
Truck Tire Protects You 
Against Hot-Weather 
Blow-Outs 

a less bulky tire —a cooler-running tire. 

Ask the Goodrich dealer to show you 
the remarkahle demonstration of Hi-Flex 
Cord. He will be glad to give you, also, a 
dollars-and-cents estimate of how much 
Goodrich Silvertowns will save you .. . 
There’s no extra cost for Hi-Flex Cordand 
the other features of Triple Protection. 



_Sli «MJ 

Goodrich 
^ Silvertowns 

SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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transportation of the world 


D O you know that the American railroads can 
haul, speedily and efficiently, more than a 
billion tons of freight a year—more than 30 tons for 
every family in the United States? 

Do you know that the railroads handle more than 
eight times the tonnage handled by any other com¬ 
mon carrier serving the nation? 

Do you know that the railroads do this job at an 
average charge of about 1 cent for hauling a ton a 
mile? And that this is far less than the average 
charge made by any other carrier providing general 
transportation service? 

Do you know that the average capacity of a freight 
car is more than 48 tons—and that many locomo¬ 
tives are able to pull, in a single train, a load of 
5,000 tons? 


These are facts—and they are made possible because 
the railroads have the real super-highways of today 
and tomorrow, built and maintained by private 
enterprise. 

That is why the American railroads provide the 
most modern transportation in the world—wars 
transportation by means of a single power unit 
pulling a long train of cars—over a steel “highway” 
used for no other purpose but mass transportation. 
And that’s the only kind of transportation which 
makes possible our modern world of mass pro¬ 
duction and mass distribution of the things ™ 
which the American people need and enjoy. l 
While railroads have been doing our hauling y j 

since oxcart days, they have kept pace with the I J| 
times by constantly improving and moderniz- I ft 


ing their track and equipment. The billions of dol¬ 
lars invested in improved facilities have been 
railroad dollars—not tax dollars. For railroads 
build their own tracks, maintain them, and pay 

When you look at the record of the railroads and 
the job they are doing, you can see why government 
transportation policy should give all carriers equal 
treatment and an equal opportunity to earn a 
living. 
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members of the delegation. The meeting 
was held for the purpose of handing 
them their instructions. These “in¬ 
structions” consisted of resolutions to 
be offered by the delegation at the con¬ 
ference, together with some explan¬ 
atory material. After they had been 
read, a desultory discussion took place. 
Baruch and I were there. There were 
attempts to provoke some discussion 
of what the policy with reference to 
tariffs and stabilization should be. Hull 
said practically nothing. The keen- 
minded Baruch, realizing that the 
President himself had not made clear 
what his views were, interposed a few 
leading remarks. But the illumination 
thus touched off was instantly blurred 
over by foggy generality. I tried to do 
what Baruch failed to do, and likewise 
failed. 

Transatlantic Errand Boys 

Many of those present thought they 
knew the President’s mind. They 
didn’t. Others, who had qualms, res¬ 
olutely pushed them aside. I felt al¬ 
most physically ill as we left the Pres¬ 
ident’s office. Baruch’s apprehensions 
and mine cheeked to the last detail. 
And yet there was nothing for us to do 
except hope. A very inchoate die, a 
very shadowy die had been cast. But 
it was a die, and it had been cast. 

Before Hull and the delegation left, 
F. D. R., sensing, perhaps for the first 
time, the disparity between the Hull 
philosophy and his own domestic pol¬ 
icies, arranged with Hull for a series of 
liaison men to carry verbal reports be¬ 
tween the United States and London. 
Warren Delano Robbins would be the 
first of these liaison officers. I might be 
the second man, leaving for London as 
soon as Congress adjourned and the 
debts were out of the way. A third man 
would follow, and then as many, in 
turn, as the duration of the conference 
called for. 

In short, it was understood, as I bade 
Hull Godspeed on the deck of the liner 
that was taking him to London, that I 
might possibly see him there. 

I returned from the dock in New 
York to a Washington as tumultuous 
as it had been at any moment since 
the bank crisis. Congress was in revolt 
over the veterans’ payments. The 
ij'IRA bill was evoking shouts of “Dic¬ 
tator.” Prices were shooting upward 
to alarming heights. And the negoti¬ 
ations over the debts, now that there 
were only fifteen days left, began in 
earnest. 

Sir Ronald Lindsay now began to 
document the thesis that Britain de¬ 
served some sympathy from us. They 
had never once failed to make their 
payments. The total they had paid, to 
date, was $1,447^270,000, whereas the 
French, who originally had owed us al¬ 
most as much as the British, had paid 
us only $200,000,000. Furthermore, 
Sir Ronald argued, a very considerable 
debt was owed them by European na¬ 
tions. How could they forgive their 
debtors if we were unwilling to forgive 
ours? And finally, his face red with 
distress, Sir Ronald repeated that pay¬ 
ment would be “difficult—very, very 
difficult.” We must understand that 
British pride was involved, and yet, 
British pride or no British pride, he 
had to make this admission. 

I reminded Sir Ronald that Con¬ 
gress, in December, 1931, had declared 
that it was to be “against the policy of 
Congress that any of the indebtedness 
of foreign countries to the United 
States should be in any manner can¬ 
celed or reduced.” This clear-cut pro¬ 


hibition still rested upon the President. 
He could not seek power to postpone 
payments without a tremendous up¬ 
roar in an already rebellious Congress. 

The British countered with the offer 
of a “token” payment of $5,000,000. 
We said “No.” In the first place, the 
word “token” in the United States 
conveyed a wholly different idea than 
it did in England; “token,” to us, 
meant a small worthless coin. Second, 
payment of $5,000,000 looked a good 
deal like a token as a token was known 
in the United States; it was absurdly 

The British came through with the 
offer of a $10,000,000 payment. This 
was to constitute “an acknowledgment 
of the debt pending a final settlement,” 
their note said. Our reply spread on 
the record our lingering skepticism 
about the British inability to pay in 
full. But we accepted the offer. The 
way was now open to an amicable ad¬ 
justment of the whole matter—an ad¬ 
justment which was never achieved. 

Concurrently, there were more or 
less graceful exchanges with our other 
debtors. Of these, the negotiations 
with the French were the most unpleas¬ 
ant. Since January, the French had 
been hinting that if some “new fact” 
could be conjured up on the basis of 
which they could save their face after 
their default of December, the ’exist¬ 
ing government might get something 
through the French parliament. Shortly 
after the conversations with Leith-Ross 
on “ The Bunny,” Warburg and Bullitt 
were permitted to convey to the French 
representatives, informally and con¬ 
fidentially, the idea contained in “The 
Bunny.” The French assured the two 
that this idea would be held in the 
strictest confidence by the French Gov¬ 
ernment. A few days later a story ap¬ 
peared in a French newspaper contain¬ 
ing enough of “The Bunny” to indi¬ 
cate that it was a deliberate plant, per¬ 
haps intended to test French opinion, 
but certainly embarrassing to us. War¬ 
burg and Bullitt were instructed to in¬ 
form M. Henry, counselor of embassy, 
and the new ambassador, M. de Labou- 
laye, that this sort of thing 
made decent negotiation im- 


The French presently sent 
us a note stating that they’d 
hoped that a new “arrange¬ 
ment ” of the war debts might 
be concluded, expressing dis¬ 
appointment that their hope 
had not been realized and 
announcing that therefore 
the French Government was 
‘ ‘ obliged to defer payment of 
the sum due June fifteenth.” 
It added the droll touch that 
France by no means intended 
“to break unilaterally en¬ 
gagements entered into.” 
Whatever this meant re¬ 
mains a mystery to this day. 

In Ohioese 

Our reply merely noted 
that the French Government 
“has failed to meet in whole 
or in part the installment due 
on existing debt agree¬ 
ments.” This official reply I 
had the pleasure of supple¬ 
menting in a private con¬ 
versation with de Laboulaye... 
With the aid of a vocabulary' 
acquired during my boyhood 
in Ohio, I described exactly 
what Americans thought 
about the conduct of the 
French Government. It 
neither confessed inability 


to pay nor offered payment of e 


> take something out of their 


after all. 

There was reference, by somt 
representatives of our debtors, 


favorable reception in Congress of a 
of the proposal offering Finland a substantial 
to the reduction. That might enable us to fol- 


of the debts in gold was impossible, and to carry on negotiations with regard to 


r imports, we had placed insuper- knowledge that we’d bought s 
able difficulties in the way of payment. 

The facts were, of course, that the na¬ 
tionals of a number of our debtors had 
balances and owned property in this 
country which could have been used, 
within limits, in making the transfer, 
had their nations been determined to 
keep up their payments. And the fur¬ 


ther facts w 


,s subsequent events alarming. 


Meanwhile, the news from our del¬ 
egation and our separate stabilization 
representatives was, from the first, 


have shown, that the objections 
transfer of gold which were made 
that time we _ 

June, 1933, we had about 30 per 
of the world’s monetary gold supply. 


The delegation was no sooner on 

_ _ ... shipboard than it began to wrangle. 

entirely valid. In On Saturday, June third, talking to the 
newspapermen, Secretary Hull ex¬ 
pressed the hope that discussion of 
tariffs would Be given priority over 
Most of the nations stated inability other matters at the conference. When 
We accepted those statements Pittman was questioned about this by 
" “ ' " the reporters, he attempted—success¬ 

fully—to get them to play down the 
and statement. He feared that our delega- 
might get too far out in front on 
tariff reduction and run the risk of 


l6 futile effort to break them 


after s 
down. 

The notes that flew between _ 

our debtors in the first fifteen days of 
June—and there were literally 


of them—would not have made pretty presidential rebuke. 


States. Only the British and the Fin- the newspapermen who swarmed 
nish seemed to feel that simple honesty the ship. The reporters were 
was an element in good will. The Brit- speaking of it to each other as “ 
ish went through the motions of earnest Funeral Ship. ” 
negotiation, Finland actually paid. 

hope that 


The delegation arrived in London 
July, still hoping against late on Thursday, June eighth. By 
might induce our debt- Saturday, the disagreement within the 
delegation attained ominous 
proportions. The conference 
was to be organized into two 
large groups—the one to be 
called the Commission on 
EeonomieAffairs—which in¬ 
cluded tariffs—and the other 
to be called the Commission 
on Monetary and Financial 
Affairs. Our delegation had 
been given to understand 
that it would get the chair¬ 
manship of one of the two. 
Hull was for taking the 
chairmanship of the Eco¬ 
nomic Commission—though 
he himself didn’t want the 
post. There was strong op¬ 
position. It was reinforced 
by the arrival of Cox, who, 
after his crossing with Harri¬ 
son, Sprague and Warburg, 
reached London late on June 
ninth determined to get the 
chairmanship of the Mone¬ 
tary Commission. The oppo¬ 
sition to Hull became over¬ 
whelming when the news 
reached the delegation that 
F. D. R., in Washington, 
had formally announced 
what had privately been 
made known to Hull days 
before—that he wasn’t go¬ 
ing to ask Congress for 
tariff-bargaining powers. 

Even those delegates who 
sympathized with Hull’s 

(Continued on Page 44J 
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Willard "h-r 



A NEW WILLARD DEVELOPMENT 

that gives you and your car GreaterRotedion ! 


• Built to last 68% longer than the average of 
100 other makes! Protected against internal short 
circuits with Willard’s exclusive Thread Rubber 
insulation! Has reserve capacity to handle 
auto-radios, heaters and electrical accessories as 
well as give you quick positive starting under all 
weather conditions! And now built with the new 
Willard Safety-Fill, a positive protection against the 
dangerous corrosion that results from over-filling. 
That’s the NEW Willard "H-R”—the battery your 
car really needs! 

Now available at your Willard Dealers’ at no increase 
in price. Be sure to see this "trail-blazing” battery. 

WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


D SAFETY-FILL WORKS 



lution rising above bottom of well. solution drops to correct level. 


drinks too much! 


Willard Safety-Fill Protects You from- 



When ordinary batteries are 
aver-filled the excess electrolyte 
surges out through the vents in the 
filler caps. When blown onto the 
wiring, exposed metal or fabric 
parts of the car, this acid spray 

damage and corrosion. Willard 
Safety-Fill protects you against this! 



If this acid remains on tap of the 
battery it produces corroded cables 
and terminals ... and eats away the 
battery cradle ... resulting in sub¬ 
stantial power losses, unexpected 
starting failures and added ex¬ 
pense. Willard Safety-Fill protects 
you against this! 



Service men are virtually blindfolded 
when filling batteries so located that 
the level of the solution in each cell 
cannot be seen. And it takes only 
one over-filling to do untold damage. 
Willard’s Safety-Fill can’t he over¬ 
filled — it’s automatic — it’s foolproof 
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BEST FOODS 

MUSTARD 

HORSERADISH 


Boy, it’s a “natural” 
for pepping up 
COLD CUTS! 



FRENCH DRESSING 

WITHOUT FUSS 
OR BOTHER! 

Smart hostesses are 
‘serving this real French 
Dressing made with 
“Fresh-Press” Salad Oil. 

It tastes fresher than 
home-made! 

HELLMANN'S 

IN THE EAST 

BEST FOODS 

IN THE WEST 
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point of view backed away. Hull stood 

To make matters more complicated, 
Sir Maurice Hankey, the famous secre¬ 
tary of the British cabinet—partic¬ 
ularly famous for his self-effacement 
and anonymity, which has always 
seemed to me a delightful paradox— 
had informed Bill Bullitt that the 
French and the British had decided 
that the chairmen of the two big com¬ 
missions ought to be the delegates of 
two minor powers. 

Bullitt objected so vociferously to 
Hankey’s announcement that the Brit¬ 
ish indicated they would revert to the 
original plan of giving one chairman¬ 
ship to the United States. But by this 
time Secretary Hull, despondent over 
the “desertions” within the delegation, 
announced that perhaps, after all, it 
would be better to let the chairman¬ 
ships go to minor powers. 

Ensued a heated argument on Sun¬ 
day afternoon, June eleventh, at a 
meeting in the Secretary’s rooms at 
Claridge’s. It seems to have been a 
brutal verbal free-for-all, with no holds 
barred. It ended in no decision. 

Vague reports leaked out to the press. 
The Secretary, it was rumored, had 
talked of cabling his resignation to 
Washington. 

A cable from Bullitt was rushed over 
the wires to the President: The Pres¬ 
ident must reassure the Secretary, tell 
him of his confidence in him. A sooth¬ 
ing, encouraging message was pre¬ 
pared. Its receipt in London on Mon¬ 
day morning, the twelfth, seemed to 
mollify the Secretary. At any rate, he 
let the delegation go ahead and insist 
upon getting the monetary chairman- 

By evening the Secretary had a new 

The President's Blue Pencil 

En route to Europe, he had written 
his opening speech for the conference. 
The speech was a passionate denunci¬ 
ation of economic nationalism, which 
was decried as frenzied, delusive and 
suicidal. High tariffs, quotas, embar¬ 
goes, exchange restrictions and depre¬ 
ciated currencies were causing “hun¬ 
dreds of millions of people” to starve. 
Now the whole world was looking to 
the conference to proclaim that eco¬ 
nomic nationalism was “a discredited 
policy.” 

This address the Secretary was 
scheduled to deliver before the confer¬ 
ence on its second day, Tuesday, June 
thirteenth. The draft had been cabled 
to the President for “any suggestions” 
he might care to make, on June tenth. 
But the President was knee-deep in the 
business of trying to get Congress to 
adjourn. He did not get to the Hull 
draft until Sunday, the eleventh. 

F. D. R.’s“ suggestions "were sweep¬ 
ing. They included a general recommen¬ 
dation that the speech be abridged; 
a series of injunctions that particular 
paragraphs, sentences and phrases be 
“toned down”; and the order that at 
least one passage be recast, because it 
was at variance with the President’s 
campaign speeches. Added up, they 
thundered “Danger! Go Slow.” 

It was Monday evening, London 
time, before they burst upon the Sec¬ 
retary. He was too distressed to make 
the corrections in his speech that night. 
It was Tuesday morning before he 
could bring himself to the task. But 
the delay had made it impossible for 
the press releases to be prepared before 
the scheduled hour. Fifteen minutes 
before the Secretary was to make his 


speech, MacDonald was notified that 
he would not speak until Wednesday. 

The tenor of the speech, as finally 
delivered on Wednesday, was the tip- 
off that worse was still to come. For 
while the Secretary had religiously em¬ 
bodied each specific suggestion F. D. R. 
had made, he had entirely overlooked 
the broad implications of the Pres¬ 
ident’s cable. The speech remained a 
vehement attack on “bootstrap meth¬ 
ods” of recovery. Obstacles had evi¬ 
dently only increased the Secretary’s 

And now, on Thursday, June fif¬ 
teenth, another focus of misunderstand¬ 
ing in London began to light up dan¬ 
gerously. Sprague, Harrison and War¬ 
burg had begun temporary stabiliza¬ 
tion talks with Montagu Norman, of 
the Bank of England, and Clement 
Moret, of the Bank of France. Un¬ 
questionably at the behest of the Brit¬ 
ish and French Governments, Norman 
and Moret, particularly Moret, had re-' 
sorted to irritating tactics. What had 
been a plea for temporary stabilization 
on May twenty-sixth had become a 
peremptory demand for immediate and 
definite stabilization on June tenth. 

Sprague, Harrison and Warburg— 
who had received special permission 
from F. D. R. to participate in these 
talks—finally made it clear that this 
was impossible. But I suspect that 
when the conversations began to turn 
on specific methods of steadying ex¬ 
change and on specific rates, they al¬ 
lowed themselves to appear too eager. 
What was required was a good show of 
indifference and independence to force 
Norman and Moret into reasonable 
positions. 

As the conversations went on, during 
the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth, 
rumors flew through the exchanges of 
the world. On the twelfth, for in¬ 
stance, when the pound went to $4.18, 
the reports were that the British and 
French proposed to stabilize at $3.50. 
The dollar alternately swooped and 
soared. So did stock and commodity 
prices. On the fifteenth the dollar began 
to go up. The sterling rate was $4.02. 
Stocks fell. There were rumors that 
stabilization at $4.05 had been agreed 
upon. There were other rumors that 
the figure was $4.00. Governor Cox 
was quoted as confirming the $4.05 
figure. He later denied having said any 
such thing. 

In Washington, the rumor that our 
men had even considered such a pro¬ 
posal galvanized us into action. F. D. R. 
at once cabled them that, while he felt 
sure the “wild” reports were un¬ 
founded, he must remind them that any 
stabilization proposal must be sub¬ 
mitted to himself and Woodin. This 
cable was followed within the hour by ■ 
a demand from Woodin for a full ac¬ 
count of the negotiations thus far. 

The replies from our stabilization 
negotiators confirmed our fears. Har¬ 
rison, Sprague and Warburg had 
evolved a plan of co-operation between 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and the Bank of England to maintain 
exchange rates within a spread of 3 per 
cent vis-a-vis the gold franc. This meant 
a dollar-pound ratio of about $4.00. 
Further, the plan provided that the 
Bank of England and the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank would each ex¬ 
pend up to 60,000,000 gold dollars to 
maintain the $4.00 middle rate. There 
followed a strong implication that the 
Treasury was to guarantee the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank against 
this possible loss. 

A council of war was summoned to 
the White House. Present were Will 
Woodin, Dean Acheson, who’d been 


appointed Under Secretary of the 
Treasury on May third, and myself. 
It was decided that, while agreement 
on the $4.00 middle rate would have 
seemed like a good trade in late April, 
in mid-June it was preposterous; $4.20 
would have been nearer the mark. 

As I understood it, our position was 
that a tentative and flexible agreement 
was desirable to calm the fears of the 
French, Swiss, Dutch, Italian, Belgian 
and German peoples that the dollar 
would be permitted to depreciate to 
a point which would force their cur¬ 
rencies off gold. Such an agreement 
was also desirable from our own point 
of view. The dollar was now reaching 
for lows sufficient to justify a consider¬ 
ably larger increase of domestic prices 
than had already taken place. We were 
not far away from achieving that de¬ 
gree of economic stimulation beyond 
which it seemed hazardous to go. 

But that did not mean falling for the 
extreme demands of the French and 
British. Our men needed to be taught 
to counter bluff with bluff. 

M Jolt for the Stabilizers 

That, as I saw it, was what was in 
F. D. R.’s mind as we worked over the 
reply. The proposal our negotiators 
sent was turned down. The President 
wasn’t interested in stabilization at 
$4.00—“at present approximate lev¬ 
els,” he put it. And he certainly wasn’t 
interested in binding the dollar rigidly 
to the pound: he would not approve 
“close” stabilization with such small 
leeway as they were suggesting. 

Then came a proposal designed to 
jolt the French and the English into 
the realization that we could be as 
tough in driving a bargain as they. He 
wasn’t at all sure, F. D. R. said, that 
there was any need whatever for an 
agreement based on mutual action. 
For his part, he would not like to go 
beyond an informal statement that if 
the pound should go to $4.25, say, the 
United States might consider some sort 
of unilateral action to keep the dollar 
from falling lower. 

The reply completed, F. D. R. turned 
to me. I could see how things were, 
he remarked. One wouldn’t think it 
possible that Harrison, Sprague, Cox 
and Warburg could fail to catch on to 
this cable on stabilization. Yet, who 
knew? Nobody who represented us 
seemed to get his drift. Obviously, it 
seemed that I ought to go to London. 
I could sail the following Wednesday. 

In his press conference that morning, 
in response to a question, Roosevelt had 
said, off the record, that “from the 
very start,” the plan had been for me 
“to go over sometime” (italics mine) 
for a week or two. He had not been 
more definite than this, in talking of 
my going, until late afternoon of the 
sixteenth. 

We talked at great length during the 
evening of the sixteenth, as F. D. R. 
made ready to leave for a cruise on the 
schooner Amberjack. The trip to Lon¬ 
don promised to be a nasty chore, I 
said. I was reluctant to go. I sug¬ 
gested that we leave it this way: things 
might run more smoothly in London 
after these first few dreadful days, and, 
if so, it might not be necessary for me 
to go; if, however, the reports out of 
London didn’t improve, I would go. 

Meanwhile, in the event that I 
should go, who would stay in Washing¬ 
ton to keep F. D. R. informed of what 
was happening? Woodin was not well 
and was planning to return to New 
York for medical care. What of Bemie 
Baruch? He’d been originally slated 
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Pennsylvania Railroad 






THE DIRECT ROUTE 
IS REST TO THE FAIR’ 


I F YOU'VE listened to those who've 
been, and followed the commentators 
and critics, the World’s Fair is wonderful 
in two ways. First, in its magnitude and 
magnificence. Second, in the ease and 
quickness with which you get there — 
“The Direct Route”. 

As your Pennsylvania Railroad flyer glides 
into Pennsylvania Station, New York, 
you step to a waiting electric train ... in 
10 minutes, for 10 cents, you’re right in 
the heart of the Fair Grounds! There’s no 
quicker, more comfortable, convenient 
way. In fact, it’s the way New Yorkers go! 
Yet that’s only half the story! The Penn¬ 
sylvania provides the quickest, smoothest, 
shortest route between West and East 
too. And for your comfort, the largest 
fleet of air-conditioned trains in the world! 
Plus Luxury Coaches . . . with deep- 
cushioned reclining seats ... on principal 
West-East trains. 


Go in the very style of “Tomorrow” if 
you wish—take the magnificent Fleet of 
Modernism ... 16-hour all-room Broadway 
Limited or The General from Chicago; 
Liberty Limited from Chicago, via Wash- 
iagton;" Spirit of St. Louis' ’ from St. Louis, 
direct to New York or via Washington. 
East of Harrisburg or north of Washing¬ 
ton, enjoy still another thrill — a run over 
the greatest electrified mileage in America! 
Now, what about scenery and points of 
interest? The Pennsylvania gives you 
virtually two vacations in one. For it takes 
you through the most alluring and his¬ 
toric region in the land! 

Plan now to go this way to the Fair! 
Don’t attempt a long, hot drive—be free 
of responsibility. Make this vacation fun. 
See your local Railroad Ticket Agent— 
he’ll show you "The Direct Way” is the 
money-saving way, too! 
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For years 
I-thought 

you hid 

Jtobe 

that ^syj 
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A few years ago 
men blushed at MUM 

Even men with steel wool on their 
chests now accept the idea of using Mum. 

Mum is no longer thought of by males 
as being “for ladies only”. 

When I first started to preacb Mum to 
the men of America, many men recoiled. 
They didn’t want to be that clean and 
careful. They wanted women to be that 
nice, but they thought men should stay 
wild and wooly and aromatic. 

We men have always taken our refine¬ 
ments the hard way. As kids, we bucked 
at shoes, at neck-washing, at white col¬ 
lars, at ^batbs, at^hair-cuts, at clean 

But American men have now seen the 
absurdity of a double standard for men 
and women in this matter of perspiration 
odor. Today a man who is shiftless about 
it is rightly considered a black sheep. 

Thousands and thousands of thor¬ 
oughly masculine he-guys now bave the 
fine daily babit ; of following their bath 
with dabs of Mum under each arm, and 
using it again before evenings out. 
(Many also apply touches to the feet 
to keep bose and shoe linings fresh.) 

Mum is a pleasant, fragrant cream, 
soothing to the skin (and harmless to 
clothes) which definitely vetoes^ perspira- 

ping perspiration itself. 



3ut how 
1 Mum sg/p 
out of ^ 
is MALE 


margin of this page for a free sample, 
to Bristol-Myers Company, Inc., Dept. 
Fl-89, 630-A Fifth Ave., New York City. 

MUM TAKES 

| THEODOR OUT OF 
' PERSPIRATION 


by F. D. R. for tbe chairmanship of the 
delegation, before it was known that 
Hull wanted to go. He surely deserved 
this recognition not only for his serv¬ 
ices to the party and to F. D. R.’s can¬ 
didacy, but because of his great ahility. 
Why not ask Bemie to “ sit in ” for me 
as his Washington adviser on tbe con¬ 
ference, if I did go? 

Roosevelt was delighted. “As a mat¬ 
ter of fact,” he said, “I not only had 
Bemie in mind for that job myself, but 
I’ve already spoken to him ahout it. 
He’s willing. So you can go ahead 

There was one other point. I men¬ 
tioned the fact that F. D. R. was in¬ 
debted to Herhert Swope in much the 
same way that he was to Bernie. I 
thought it would make him happy if 
F. D. R. asked him to accompany me, 
should I go. I believed Swope, an ex¬ 
perienced student of public affairs, 
could be of real assistance. Could that 
he managed? 

I’d spoken of this during the after¬ 
noon to Louie Howe, who announced 
that he was “dead against” giving 
Swope such an assignment. When asked 
why he ohjected to Herhert, Louie had 
only sputtered something incoherent 
about not liking Swope. F. D. R. 
smiled indulgently wben told of Louie’s 
objection. He knew all ahout Louie’s 
feelings, he said. “But I like him, so 
let’s forget about it,” he added. “We’ll 
send him word right now.” 

Tbus preparations were concluded 
for my possible going—if the news 
from London got no hetter. 

Tbe news not only got no better but 
got a good deal worse. 

By Monday morning, I was certain 
that F. D. R. would insist upon my 
going to London. I began to make 
ready to leave, altbougb my misgivings 
were still pretty grave. Bernie Baruch 
and Swope were witb me at my office 
much of the day. I stayed on in the 
evening, clearing my desk. 

Matching Hunches 

. At about nine o’clock I bad a tele¬ 
phone call. It was from McIntyre and 
Jimmy Byrnes. Tbeir conversation was 
not completely clear, hut it bore on the 
fact that tbey bad been talking together 
and decided that it would be unwise 
for me to go. I told tbem that I was 
sure they were right. I suggested that 
they join me at my hotel a little later. 

Tben I left the office, went to the 
hotel and, hefore going to my own 
rooms, stopped in at Hugh Johnson’s. 
“I want to ask you one simple ques¬ 
tion,” I told Hugh. “As bead of the 
NRA, wbat is your feeling ahout a 
possible agreement to stahilize?” 

“All right,” said Hugh, “here’s my 
answer: An agreement to stahilize now 
on the lines your hoy friends in London 
are suggesting would bust to bell and 
gone the prices we’re sweating to 
raise. Please get me. I’m for a return 
to gold at tbe earliest possible moment. 
But that moment isn’t now.” 

A little while later McIntyre and 
Byrnes arrived at my rooms. Very seri¬ 
ously, now, they announced that I 
oughtn’t to leave Washington. With 
the President, several Cabinet officers 
and most of the presidential secretariat 
, away, I ought to stay and carry on as I 
| bad in the past. Besides, look at the 
' confusion into which the London party 
I had fallen! I could only injure myself 
by plunging into that maelstrom. Why 
I get mixed up witb it? I bad every- 
| thing to lose and nothing to gain hy 
going. Why didn’t I persuade F. D. R. 
to send somebody else? 


I told tbem that tbeir doubts co¬ 
incided witb my own. I only wished I 
could get out of going. In fact, I’d put 
the question up to the President, in 
person, if be’d consent. 

So, at once, I sent an inquiry to 
F. D. R., a’sking him if he would see me. 
Word came hack that I should come 
ahead—proceeding to Nantucket hy 
Navy plane and there hoarding a de¬ 
stroyer which would take me to the 
Amherjack. At three a.m. Tuesday, I 
left Washington. At ten a.m., off Pol¬ 
lock Light, I greeted F. D. R. on the 
Amberjack. 

All the combined misgivings of 
Byrnes, McIntyre and myself I de¬ 
scribed to him as I sat beside him on 
the Amberjack that sunny June morn¬ 
ing. I asked to be excused from going. 
F. D. R. laughed at my fears.' 

I was matching hunches here. The 
politician whom I regarded as having 
super-hunches was overruling McIn¬ 
tyre, Byrnes and me. I yielded. 

Then I reminded him that he bad 
not yet answered a message that 
Sprague, Warhurg and Cox had sent 
on Sunday, which indicated that they 
were somewhat chastened hy his cable 
of June seventeenth, but still urged 
that he endorse their proposed stabili¬ 
zation arrangement in principle. He 
reached for a pencil and a small scratch 
pad and wrote out a cahle. Far from 
consenting to endorse the principles 
the three men recommended, he stood 
on his judgment that the importance 
of a bard-and-fast mutual agreement 
on stabilization was being vastly exag¬ 
gerated; our delegation was in a posi¬ 
tion to insist that tbe broad work of tbe 
conference was to proceed without 
waiting on a temporary stabilization 
agreement. 

In conversation, then, Roosevelt de¬ 
veloped this idea. The way was still 
open for some sort of agreement to 
calm tbe gold-standard countries and 
“steady” the dollar, if that could he 
contrived without tbe shipment of gold 
from this country and without check¬ 
ing the magnificent advance of Amer¬ 
ican prices which bad followed our de¬ 
parture from gold in April. 

I answered that there were those 
who believed that some part of tbe ad¬ 
vance in prices was purely speculative. 
I myself was apprehensive about the 
rapidity of the rise. I felt that action 
could and should be taken which 
would temporarily slacken it. But I 
also felt, with him, that the sort of 
agreement which Cox, Sprague and 
Warhurg wanted would cause a cha¬ 
otic decline. If we were ingenious, 
there was scope for action that would 
permit our recovery to proceed but, at 
the same time, check speculative ex¬ 
cesses. Did that represent bis beliefs? 

It did, he answered. 

And then he added tbe significant 
words: “You know, if nothing else can 
he worked out, I’d even consider sta¬ 
bilizing at a middle point of $4.15, 
with a high and low of $4.25 and $4.05. 
I’m not crazy about it, but I think I’d 
go that far.” 

This didn’t surprise me at the mo¬ 
ment. It hecame inexplicable only in 
the light of what happened eleven days 

I took out of my pocket, at that 
point, a brief memorandum Swope had 
prepared the afternoon before and in 
which I concurred. It was, I explained, 
background material on stabilization. 
Tbe President might find it helpful in 
replying to any propositions for a rigid 
and arbitrary stabilization. 

F. D. R. took the memorandum. Tbe 
wbole transaction was over in a min¬ 
ute. I no more dreamed of its ironical 


consequences than De Maupassant’s 
villager foresaw the consequences of 
picking up tbe piece of string. 

Then, looking out over the sea, 
F. D. R. said: “The essential thing is 
that you impress on the delegation and 
the others that my primary interna¬ 
tional objective is to raise the world 
price level. Tell tbem about what our 
American recovery program is doing to 
raise prices, relieve dehtors and in¬ 
crease purchasing power. If the other 
nations will go along and work in our 
direction, as they said they would 
wben they were in Washington, then 
we can co-operate. If they won’t, then 
there’s nothing to co-operate ahout. 
We can’t be limited by tbeir timidity. 
You know what Lippmann said a few 
days ago—something ahout interna¬ 
tional co-operation heing a fine idea if 
it was co-operation in positive, forward 
measures, but not if it was only to ac¬ 
complish a negative stahility.” 

Liaison Officer 

I replied that Lippmann was now 
in London. So was John Maynard 
Keynes, whose 1930 views, I knew, bad 
greatly influenced F. D. R. in the past 
month. Did F. D. R. think it would be 
well for me to consult witb them as 
soon as I got to London and perhaps 
put them in touch with Sprague and 
Warhurg? That might he a good way 
of educating our people ahout his 
monetary objectives. He agreed. 

Then I said that I’d like to have my 
status made clear. I asked that F.D.R. 
not only write out and give me a state¬ 
ment describing it but release it to the 

F. D. R. took up his pencil again and 
wrote out the following: 

Asst. Secretary Moley is sailing to¬ 
morrow for London at the request of the 
President. He will act in a sense as a 
messenger or liaison officer on this short 
trip, giving the American delegates first¬ 
hand information of the various develop¬ 
ments, Congressional, etc., in the country 
since the Delegation left and conveying 
the President’s views of the effect of these 
developments on the original instructions 
given the Delegation before they sailed. 

Asst. Sec’y Moley will stay in London 
only about a week and will then return to 
give the President full information of the 
Conference up to that time. 

Tbe significant point is tbat I was to 
act as a “liaison officer”—not as a 
part of the delegation. Now, tbe term 
“liaison officer” is a technical term 
with whose meaning F. D. R., as one¬ 
time Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
was perfectly familiar. It meant that on 
tbis mission be was my principal. I was 
acting for him. I was entitled to com¬ 
municate directly with him. I was not 
subject to the discipline, if any, of the 
delegation to which I was heing sent. 

So we left it. 

I said, tben, that I regretted tbat 
circumstances had forced me to fly up. 
Such a flight as mine was hound to get 
more publicity than I enioyed. “Oh, 
come now,” F. D. R. said playfully; 
“I’ve half a mind to put you on the 
Bemadou [the destroyer which had 
brought me from Nantucket], have the 
Bernadou meet the Manhattan to¬ 
morrow on ber way out and deposit you 
on her. Then you’d know what, a big 
dose of publicity is. It would he 
lovely—to stop tbe Manhattan at sea 
for you.” 

I sailed on Wednesday, June twenty- 
first. 
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LOGGING FOOL 


Marling had gone for Bain’s second 
tug. The Carmanah went out a few 
hours later. Greg guessed she was go¬ 
ing to Powell River for telegrams and 
mail. She came back the second day, 
just too late for slack. Greg was on the 
signal rock watching his logs pass 
through when Ann Brown came out of 
the brush and joined him. 

She said, “Hello,” but after,that she 
stood there watching the logs and say¬ 
ing nothing. He stole glances at her. 
She was wearing a skirt and sweater 
again. The damp air had made the 
curls of her brown hair tighter and 
smaller. Her head was covered with 
soft curls. There was a kind of inti¬ 
macy in watching the logs together 
without talking. She must have had 
some reason for walking up there while 
the Carmanah waited, but he couldn’t 
imagine what it was. She had never 
made any attempt to see him before. 

“Greg,” she said suddenly, “why 
don’t you go and see Hugh Bain?” 

She had called him by his first name 
once before, but it gave him an un¬ 
reasoning pleasure that she did it again. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Because this can’t go on. It isn’t 
getting anybody anywhere.” 

“What isn’t?” He knew what she 
meant, but he was going to make her 
say it in plain words. 

“Your trying to block Hugh Bain.” 

“He’s trying to stop me.” 

“You started it.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I started it. I 
worked out a scheme for getting logs 
out of Shallows Arm when he said it 
couldn’t be done. And now he’s come 
in here to copy it and keep me from 

“I know it looks that way to you, 
Greg,” she said. 

“All right,” Greg said. “You tell me 
why he’s crowding me.” 

“Because he has a contract to cut 
Keith Marling’s timber. He has to cut 
it and he has to get it out.” 

“How about my logs?” 

“ I think you could compromise with 

Greg looked at her. He didn’t know 
what was behind this. And when he 
looked at her he didn't care. It didn’t 
matter what she was trying to put over. 
He wanted her. “Did he send you?” 

“No,” she said. 

He had no doubt, looking into her 
eyes, that she was telling the truth. 

“Then what did you come for?” 

“Because I hate sitting by and see¬ 
ing two loggers cut each other’s 
throats.” 

“I thought you worked for Bain. I 
thought you were all for him.” 

“ I am,” she said. “And because I am 
I tried to persuade him to come to an 
agreement with you. I couldn’t do it 
because you made him so mad when 
you kept him from going in for four 
days. So now I’m trying it the other 
way around. After all, you’re young. 
It’s easier for you to go to him than it 
is for him to go to you.” 

. Greg shook his head. 

“Maybe I’m a fool, Ann,” he said. 
“But I think you’re on the square. I’ll 
be honest with you. I don’t believe I 
could of hooked up with Bain in the 
beginning. Now he thinks he’s got me 
licked. If I went to him he’d know I 
thought I was licked.” 

“But -” she began, and hesi¬ 

tated. 

“He wouldn’t listen. And I’ve got 
nothing to offer.” 


“He isn’t mean,” she said. “He’s 
really very generous.” 

Greg laughed, because it was plain 
she believed what she said. “To you. 
Not to anybody who gets in his way.” 

“I wish you’d go and see him,” she 

“Why don’t you come clean? You’ve 
got some reason for me seeing him.” 

“I feel that all this was my fault,” 
she said slowly. “You told me, that 
night at the yacht club, how you were 
going to beat the skookum chuck, and 
I told Keith Marling and he bought his 
options the next day. I wasn’t under 
any obligation not to tell what you 
told me. But just the same-” 

“I was a fool to tell you.” 

“Yes,” she said. “Only-” 

“Only you wish Bain could make a 
profit cutting Marling’s timber, and 
Marling could make half a million, and 
yet I wouldn’t be on the beach.” 

She nodded. “That’s it,” she said. 
“The way things are, you’ll be on the 
beach. But if you’d take the offer 
Hugh Bain made to you-” 

“So that’s why you came,” he said 
bitterly. 

“Greg,” she said, still patient—as 
patient as she’d been with Bain that 
day in his office—“I’d rather see you 
get fifty thousand dollars than-” 

“If I take Bain’s fifty thousand, 
your conscience will be clear ? ” he said. 

“You can put it that way.” 

“Your conscience won’t hurt be¬ 
cause I’ve given up something that’s 
worth two hundred thousand for fifty 
thousand?” 

“Oh,” she said, “that isn’t the way 
it is. You know perfectly well that you 
can’t make two hundred thousand the 
way the price is falling.” 

He turned a little, so he faced her. 
And even then he wanted to take her in 
his arms and tell her he loved her, tell 
her that nothing else really mattered. 

“You don’t know what you’re ask¬ 
ing,” he said. “I’m to drop a fortune 
to make you feel all right for telling 
Marling what I told you at the club.” 

“I’m not doing anything of the 
kind. I’m trying to help you.” 

“You know you shouldn’t have 
talked.” 

‘ ‘ There was no reason why I shouldn’ t 
have told-” 

“Yes, there was,” he said. “You 
know logging. You knew I told you be¬ 
cause I liked you. I didn’t tell you not 
to tell. But you knew. You knew why 
I told you.” 

“I didn’t,” she said. 

“Yes, you did.” 

She shrugged her shoulders wearily, 
and turned and walked back down the 
shore of the skookum chuck. She didn’t 
seem to know that rain had come. 


I T WASN’T a hard rain, but the wind 
was southeast and it probably would 
thicken up. Greg signaled to stop sluic¬ 
ing. He saw Bain’s second tug below 
the rapids, edging out into the eddies 
to come through with the flood. 

The tug towed a pile driver. It took 
the tall ungainly rig into Shallows Arm 
and moored it in a small bay. 

“What’s Bain going to do with 
that?” Rudy demanded, when Greg 
reached the Osprey. 

“Fence us out of the roaring hole,” 
Greg said. 

Greg had to explain. Hugh Bain 
could drive piles and dolphins in the 
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I NSTEAD of letting yourself in for con¬ 
stipation, and then trying to cure it with 
“quick relief,” why not try to avoid it? You 
can, if your trouble is the ordinary kind 
(due to lack of “bulk” in the diet). How? By 
eating a crisp bulk-rich breakfast cereal— 
Kellogg’s All-Bran. Eat it every day, drink 
plenty of water, and join the “Regulars”! 
Made by Kellogg’s in Battle Creek. 
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“Unfair to scarecrows ... that's what it is!" 


LADYi Who said that? 

SCARECROW! I did. I’m going to strike. Look at your 
husband over there. He’s scaring away more crows than 

lam. 

LADY! He scares me. I don’t know about the crows. 

SCARECROW: Why don’t you get the guy some de¬ 
cent-fitting shirts? Look at his arms—dangling a mile 
out of those sleeves. Look at his collar—tighter’n a 
hangman’s noose. Lady, you oughta be ashamed! 

LADY: Really I do my best! I buy him shirts that say “■pre¬ 
shrunk” but you just can’t depend on them. 

SCARECROW: Of course not. Any fool knows that. 
But have you ever insisted on the label Sanforizcd- 
Shrunk? 

MAN: Sanforized-Shrunk? What’s that? 

SCARECROW: Sanforizing, my dear innocents, is the 
process that’s patented and controlled. In fact, it’s terrific. 


The most any Sanforized-Shrunk fabric can shrink is a 
paltry little 1%, by Government Standard Test. That 
means that no garment labeled Sanforized-Shrunk can 
ever shrink out of fit. 

MAN: Wow! 

LADY: How much do they cost? 

SCARECROW: Not a red cent extra. You can get San¬ 
forized-Shrunk shirts and pajamas and shorts all over 


town now, at popular prices. Why, most of the shirts in 
the stores are Sanforized this year, I hear. 

LADY: Herds where I go downtown and buy George a raft 
of new Sanforized stuff, from the skin out. And that shrunk 
shirt goes into the ash can! 

SCARECROW! Hey, what about giving it to me? With 
my face and his clothes, I’ll bet I can scare those danged 
old crows white! 


Here’s something else 
to “crow" about— 

Other things besides shirts, shorts, 
and pajamas now have this 
age protection. Look for the words 
Sanforized-Shrunk on anything made 
of cotton, linen, or spun rayon. 



To be sure of termanent fit ... look for the words... 
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(Continued from Paso 47; 

shallows above the skookum chuck, 
stretch boom sticks between, and thus 
prevent anyone else from sluicing. Greg 
had planned to do that later. A boom¬ 
ing ground would be safer and cheaper 
than holding a boom with a tug. But it 
would also be a fence, from shore to 
shore, against the other fellow. 

“We’ll sluice long’s we can,” Greg 
said. “Then we’re through.” 

The pile-driver crew began work the 
next day. Greg saw them take sound¬ 
ings while the battle for the skookum 
chuck continued. He’d expected Bain’s 
second tug would help, but it went out 
on an early slack. The Carmanah went 
with her. Greg felt uneasy. All this 
running back and forth might mean 
some new plan to beat him. He didn’t 
pay much attention while Rudy shoved 
Bain’s boom around. 

“We can keep at him until his fence 
is built,” Rudy said. “ Do we sluice on 
that first slack tomorrow?” 

“ Sure,” Greg said. 

“It comes about daylight.” 

Greg took his gas boat through the 
skookum chuck that evening to tow 
logs at his outer booming grounds. He 
passed Bain’s second tug coming in, 
and he didn’t like the way the skipper 
looked at him from the high wheel- 
house. Greg had a hunch that some¬ 
thing was going to happen. 

While he was working outside he saw 
the Carmanah return from Powell 
River, too late for slack. A little later 
the Kitimat appeared. Both were an¬ 
chored in the little bay beside the rap¬ 
ids and would have to wait until the 
next day to get in. Beyond was a 
salmon trailer, close to the beach. 

Greg didn’t see Ann when his men 
ran him past the Carmanah to put him 
ashore. Rain fell steadily. The Kitimat 
was dark, but a light shone in the 
Carmanah’s deckhouse. Greg stood 
on the beach in the drizzle. Everything 
seemed to be breaking against him . 
He didn’t doubt that Bain was up to 
something, with all these boats and 
tugs running back and forth. Bain was 
ready to settle things, and out there in 
the Carmanah, Ann and Marling were 
having a cozy time of it together. There 
didn’t seem to be anything he could do 

Greg walked across to the arm in the 
gathering dusk and the rain, and Rudy 
sent a boat to pick him up. 

“It’ll be darker’n the inside of a 
whale when that morning slack comes,” 
Rudy said, when the Osprey started 
back to camp. 

Greg was up at two o’clock the next 
morning. Rain still fell and darkness 
was complete. Rudy left camp with 
fifty thousand feet. He could see the 
running lights of Bain’s tug coming 
with a boom. 

Greg was set ashore. He carried a 
lantern, and when he was on the rock 
he saw the lights of a second tug com¬ 
ing from Bain’s camp. That tug would 
be without a tow. She was larger than 
the Osprey. She would catch her bow 
on Greg’s boom and push the Osprey 
to one side. Rudy wouldn’t stand for 
being pushed around, and the shallows, 
with a big ebb running across, was no 
place to get into trouble with a tug. 

The roar of the skookum chuck died. 
Greg kept looking at his watch and at 
the lights of the tugs. He didn’t like 
the way the lights acted. One tug 
showed first the red and then the green 
light. It was circling close to Rudy. 

Sam Lawler joined Greg on the rock. 

“Pretty black,” was all Sam said. 

Sam had a large flashlight that 
showed the dying swirls of the flood. 
Greg watched the arm anxiously. Two 


tugs were sweeping to one side. It 
looked as if Rudy were getting the 
worst of it. 

“With two tugs, you ought to get 
some logs out,” Greg said. 

“So we figured,” Sam said. 

Greg looked at his watch and waved 
his lantern. He knew it wouldn’t do 
any good. Rudy was out of position. 
The after range light of Bain’s first tug 
was in the right place. Bain would be¬ 
gin sluicing now. Sam Lawler directed 
his flash at the skookum chuck and 
waited confidently for Bain’s logs to 

No logs came. Rudy was far to the 
east, clearly defeated. The ebb was be¬ 
ginning to rumble. Greg heard Sam 
swearing. 

“Thought you were going to sluice,” 
Greg said. 

The ebb was churning around the 
center rock. Sam directed his light on 
it, and suddenly the water was filled 
with logs. They came lunging into the 
turn, and when they struck it they did 
not pass through. They couldn’t. There 
were too many of them. They piled up 
against the center rock and the shores. 
More logs came to pile on top of them. 

‘ ‘ Why did those fools sluice so fast ? ” 
Sam Lawler growled. 

Greg knew the men on the boom 
couldn’t push out the big logs so 
quickly. He could hear the great tim¬ 
bers thudding down upon those already 
lodged at the turn. He could see them 
lifted and shot higher on the center 
rock. He guessed all of Bain’s logs had 
been released at once. 

He walked away. Sam could find out 
for himself what had happened. Sam 
could find out that the skookum chuck 
was jammed, that no one would ever 
get logs through it again. Greg had seen 
enough by Sam’s flash to know that. 

When the first light came, Greg saw 
the entire tangle of logs lift as the 
mighty current surged beneath and 
around and through it. It would keep 
on doing that for three hours, jamming 
the logs higher and wedging them more 
tightly. And they were not the usual 
run of logs. Hugh Bain had cut only 
the biggest timber, getting the most 
out of his fallers’ work. There were no 
three-foot logs in that jam. None was 
less than six feet through at the butt. 

Dawn had come when Greg reached 
Shallows Arm. The Osprey was an¬ 
chored in the little bay with its boom, 
and Rudy and Neil were coming ashore 
in a small boat. Bain’s tugs were an¬ 
choring. Bain and the two skippers 
were rowing to the beach. 

No one spoke as they walked down 
the gorge. Bain, Greg, Rudy, Neil, the 
skippers of Bain’s two tugs, Sam Law¬ 
ler, all had worked with the huge tim¬ 
ber of the Pacific Coast. But none of 
them had ever seen anything like this. 
If those great logs had been cordwood, 
the skookum chuck could not have 
played with them more easily. 

The men gathered near the lower end 
at the twist in the skookum chuck. 
Hugh Bain whirled on Rudy Dykes. 

“You did this!” Bain said. “You 
broke my chain with that damned 

“ I didn’t go near your boom! ” Rudy 
shouted. “Your tug was pushing me 
around! Ask your skipper! ” 

“That’s right,” the towboat captain 

“And now my tug’s caught in there,” 
Rudy rushed on. “You did that, Bain.” 

“Gordon’s tug snapped a chain,” 
Bain said. “Go look, Sam.” 

“Go with him, Neil,” Greg said. 
“Bring the chain ashore.” 

The others waited, staring at the 
jam. The logs were becoming quieter 


now. The skookum chuck was not 
roaring so furiously. Greg drew Rudy 
aside. 

“Feller,” he said, “I’m sorry. The 
Osprey stays in Shallows Arm till she 
rots. Insurance cover that?” 

“Bain will pay for her if it don’t,” 
Rudy said. 

Bain studied the jam. His towboat 
skippers joined Greg and Rudy. 

“Can this be cleaned out ? ” one asked. 

“No,” Greg said. 

Neil and Sam came back. Greg 
could see the chain they carried. It 
had a toggle at each end. It had not 
been broken. 

Hugh Bain examined the chain, and 
then he whirled on Greg. 

“So this is the dirty way you fight! ” 
he shouted. 

He started toward Greg. His fists 
were clenched. His shaggy white head 
was thrust forward. 

“You cheap Siwash hand-logger!” 
Bain roared. “You wouldn’t take my 
offer. You thought you knew all there 
was about loggin’. You thought you 
could beat me with kid tricks. But 
when I beat you, you couldn’t take it. 
You knew, soon as that pile driver 
came in, that you were licked. So you 
dumped a half million feet into the 
skookum chuck. You couldn’t win, so 
you wouldn’t let anyone else win.” 

“How could I slip a toggle?” Greg 
said. “I was here with Sam. And I own 
forty million in there. Would I tie 


it upr 

“You don’t own it!” Bain said. 
“You couldn’t own anything!” Bain 
shook his fist in Greg’s face. Greg set 
himself. Bain’s rage was so great it 
might carry him to any length. “I’ll 
see that you never log on this coast 
again!” Bain rushed on. “I’ll put you 
on the beach! I’ll break you! ” 

Greg grinned. Somehow, nothing 
seemed to matter now. 

“I couldn’t be any broker than I 
am,” he said. 

The owner of the pile driver came 
running down the gorge. He was 
wildly excited, threatened suit. The 
skippers of Bain’s tugs realized sud¬ 
denly that to protect their owners they 
must get evidence. Rudy joined them. 
Hugh Bain found himself confronted 
by angry men. After all, they pointed 
out, it was Bain who had started the 
fight, Bain’s logs that jammed the 
skookum chuck. 

Greg drew Neil aside. “That toggle 
was slipped,” he said. “Who did it?” 

“You guess,” Neil said. “Too dark 
to see anything.” 

“Bain was all set to make money. 
But if it wasn’t us, it had to be Bain.” 

Neil looked at the jam. “All I know,” 
he said, “is that Paul Bunyan would 
faint if he saw this.” 

The roar of the skookum chuck had 
almost died. Greg saw Ann Brown and 
Keith Marling hurrying up the gorge. 
Marling stared at the logs. Ann stopped 
beside Greg. 

“What happened?” she demanded. 

“Everything,” Greg said. 

Marling was talking to Bain. “Can 
this be cleaned out?” he asked crisply. 

“No,” Bain said. 

“Then you’ll be owing me five thou¬ 
sand dollars next week.” 

“For what?” Bain said. 

“Penalty,” Marling said. “You 
know your contract. You were to de¬ 
liver two million. Now I lose three 
dollars a thousand.” 

“You lose a lot more than that,” 
Bain said. “Read that contract again. 
Read the act-of-God clause.” 

Greg saw Marling’s poise disturbed 
for the first time. The man looked 
quickly at the log jam and then at Bain. 


“Man, not the Almighty, caused 
this,” Marling said. 

“Then man caused every shipwreck 
and every flood,” Bain said. “Who 
runs the tides ? And didn’t the tide jam 
these logs in here so tight the Almighty 
himself couldn’t get ’em out?” 

“Gordon didn’t have any trouble. 
You bungled it.” 

“No office logger can tell me my 
business,” Bain said. 

“Was this an act of God, Gordon?” 
Marling asked. 

Greg grinned. He grinned at Bain 
because he understood now. Bain 
couldn’t make delivery of logs on sched¬ 
ule and was liable for the penalty. So 
Bain had jammed the skookum chuck, 
intending to fall back on the act-of- 
God clause. Only something had gone 
wrong. Instead of releasing a few extra 
logs and causing a jam that would look 
bad, Bain’s crew had let everything 
go and caused one that was bad. 

“I wouldn’t know,” Greg said. “I’m 
no lawyer.” 

“No court would decide any other 
way with a tidal rapids like this,” Bain 

“Only,” Greg said, still grinning, “it 
must have been a man who slipped that 
toggle.” 

“Will you testify to that, Gordon?” 
Marling asked. 

“Sure,” Greg said. 

“If you tell thfi whole truth,” Bain 
said, “you’ll testify which one of your 
crew did the job.” 

“Bain,” Greg said, “you know 
damned well you had one of your meu 

Baiu started for Greg, but Neil and 
Sam Lawler stepped between them. 

“Nice little act,” Keith Marling said. 
“I begin to understand.” 

He turned and hurried across the 
point. Soon they saw the Kitimat 
speeding down the channel toward 


T HE towboat skippers and the 
owner of the pile driver got to¬ 
gether to talk of suits and evidence. 
They questioned every man on all 
three tugs and established that no 
lumberjack was on either boom of logs 
at the time the logs in Bain’s boom 
were released to jam the skookum 
chuck. They discussed several theories 
of how it had happened. 

The general opinion was that some¬ 
body had sent a man out in a rowboat 
in the black dark to slip that toggle. 
The skippers of the tugs Bain had hired 
and the pile-driver man were sure that 
Greg Gordon had done it. Rudy 
Dykes insisted furiously that it was 
Hugh Bain. 

Ann Brown did not go back to the 
Carmanah. She was busy taking notes 
and names. Greg'saw how worried she 
was. She was doing everything she 
could to help Hugh Bain. And he heard 
her make a suggestion. 

“If the flood tide would wash out a 
small jam the first day, why wouldn’t 
it wash out this one?” she asked. 

“Too many logs,” Hugh Bain said. 
Neil Snow, who had been studying 
the jam, drew Greg to the lower end. 

“No flood will take this out,” Neil 
said, and he pointed to the water be¬ 
low the logs. “There just won’t be any 
flood.” 

Greg looked toward the arm. The 
level of the water there was much 
higher than below. Yet only a small 
part of the’ usual tide was flowing 
through. 

“The jam’s backed up the ebb,” 
Greg said. 

“And it’ll stop the flood too,” Neil 
said. “This has dammed the rapids.” 
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“Flood can’t have any force until 
the water outside is higher than inside. ’ ’ 

“Sure,” Neil said. “There’ll never be 
enough current to wash this out.” 

The ebb ceased flowing at last, but 
long after the time for slack. And when 
the flood finally did start in toward the 
arm, it was nearly spent and only 
gurgled among the logs. 

“What do you think dynamite would 
do?” Neil asked. 

“Dynamite won’t do any good,” 
Greg said, “until all the loose timber is 
cleaned out. How you going to get 
near the key log in this big stuff?” 

Bain tried dynamite the next day. 
Sam Lawler waited until the ebb was 
supposed to be at its height and there 
should be some pressure from above. 
He used half a dozen sticks. He shat¬ 
tered one log. They saw the splinters 
float away. But he didn’t move the jam. 

Late in the afternoon Sam tried a 
larger charge beneath the cliff on the 
east side, where logs had been jammed 
in tightly. The blast didn’t move the 
logs, but it loosened rocks. A crack 
showed in the cliff. 

“Shake it up some more and it’ll 
take a miner instead of a river pig to 
break this jam,” Neil said. 

Hugh Bain and Sam went out on the 
jam. They held long discussions and 
peered down into the water. It was the 
first log jam there’d ever been in salt 
water. It was probably the first jam 
in all history of logs so huge. 

“They don’t know the first thing 
about jams,” Neil said. 

“ If they did loosen the key log with 
powder, nothing would happen,” Greg 
said. “They’ve got to clean off the 
breast, or a jam won’t haul.” 

“We could clean this out. With a 
sky line.” 

Greg looked at the great Douglas fir 
behind him, and at the cliffs across the 
skookum chuck. 

“Gear wouldn’t stand it,” he said. 
“You could lift a free log, but you 
couldn’t loosen one that’s bound.” 

“Then nobody can clean this out.” 

“Nobody,” Greg said. 

Greg had seen jams as a boy. Neil 
had worked on many jams ou the St. 
CroLx and the Cloquet. There had been 
no glamour about it, no excitement, 
just hard work while the entire crew 
picked away at the lower end, rolling 
logs out, carrying them, using only 
men’s muscles to get down to the solid 
breast, the core of the jam itself. When 
every loose log was out and the crew 
had gone ashore, the foreman had gone 
down under the breast with a peavey. 
He twisted the key log loose, and with 
its loosening the entire mass started to 
move. The foreman got out if he could. 
Greg’s father hadn’t got out the last 

“There’s no way to clean out below 
the breast,” Neil said. “Powder won’t 
do anything.” 

Hugh Bain sent the Carmanah to 
Powell River for more dynamite. The 
next day he tried it again. He sank a 
box of powder on the east side of the 
channel, deep among the logs and 
above the lower end. 

“Bain ain’t really tryin’,” Neil said. 
“He knows it would take all summer 
to blast those logs out, and by that 
time he’d have a rock dam instead of a 
log jam.” 

“Sure he knows it,” Greg said. 

“What I can’t figure is why he both- 

“ Bain’s trying to make it look good. 
He caused this jam to get out of the 
penalty Marling is claiming.” 

When the dynamite was set and 
wired, Bain and Sam Lawler came 
ashore. 


“All we need is to open that side and 
let water through,” Sam said. “Then 
the current will do the rest.” 

The blast was terrific. It shattered 
some logs and loosened others, but they 
settled right back again. And it split 
off one section of the cliff and left an¬ 
other piece hanging. 

“One more blast,” Greg said, “and 
you’ll block the skookum chuck f'or- 

Even Hugh Bain had to admit that. 
He had another box of dynamite, but 
he didn’t dare use it. He and Sam 
talked things over. While they talked 
a gas boat came up the channel from 
Far Inlet. A little later a man walked 
up the gorge. He asked for Hugh Bain 
and Greg Gordon, and he served each 
with a summons and complaint in an 
action brought against them by Keith 
Marling. 

Greg couldn’t make anything of it, 
and Bain did not bother. Ann looked 
over the papers quickly. 

“You’re sued for two hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars,” she said. “Keith charges 
you conspired together to deprive him 
of his timber holdings in Shallows Arm.’ ’ 


ANN felt, as soon as Greg Gordon en- 
fl tered the lawyer’s office, that he 
wouldn’t be much help. 

He grinned at her and he grinned at 
Hugh Bain, and he looked at Mr. 
McWhorter, the lawyer, with amused 
curiosity. If he was sunk, he didn’t 
show it. He seemed to think the con¬ 
ference was funny. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come,” Ann 
said quickly. “We had to go ahead 
without you.” 

She introduced Greg to the lawyer. 
Mr. McWhorter was a tall thin man 
with cadaverous eyes to whom the law 
was plainly a grave and weighty busi- 

“What proof can you suggest, Mr. 
Gordon, ’ ’ Mr. McWhorter asked, ‘ ‘ that 
you and Mr. Bain did not enter into a 
conspiracy to deprive the plaintiff of 
his timber?” 

“Plenty,” Greg said. “Hugh Bain 
told me and my foreman he’d put me 
on the beach.” 

“You would testify to that?” 

“And a lot more. I can testify that 
Bain brought his men to my camp one 
dark night and beat up me and my 
crew and chased us ashore.” 

“Good heavens!” McWhorter said. 
“You’re making criminal charges!” 

“No,” Greg said, “Bain was only 
trying to drive me out and I wasn’t 
taking it lying down.” 

“Really, Mr. Gordon,” McWhorter 
said, tapping his fingers on his desk in 
obvious distress, “I—I doubt the wis¬ 
dom of entering such a defense. I think 
the less said about it the better.” 

Greg Gordon merely grinned that 
infuriating grin of his. He apparently 
didn’t care whether they had any de¬ 
fense against Keith Marling’s suit. 

“I was just about to explain when 
you came in,” Mr. McWhorter went 
on, “that while I am convinced there 
was no conspiracy between you and 
Mr. Bain, Marling has a case here.” 
He tapped the papers with a long fore¬ 
finger. “He alleges that Miss Brown 
enticed him into the scheme of buying 
up options at Shallows Arm and sug¬ 
gested to him that Mr. Bain would be 
the best man to cut his timber if you, 
Mr. Gordon, succeeded in getting 
logs out.” 

Ann felt her face getting red. “I 
didn’t entice him,” she protested. 

“No,” Mr. McWhorter said, “but 
you’d have to testify in court that you 
told Marling how Gordon planned to 


get logs out, and Marling will testify 
that this was what induced him to buy 
options. A good solicitor will have no 
difficulty in suggesting the rest to a 
jury. All they’ll see is a pretty girl and 
a young man and, knowing the young 
man has lost his investment, they’ll 
fill in the picture. 

“That isn’t the only unfortunate 
feature of the case. Mr. Bain would 
ordinarily have a defense in the act-of- 
God clause. But Marling will be able 
to show that both Mr. Gordon and 
Mr. Bain knew the danger of a jam 
and had previously taken great pains 
not to put too many logs through at 
once. The fact that each of you accused 
the other, before witnesses, of doing it 
with malice aforethought will look bad 
to a jury. I am afraid Mr. Bain is 
liable for those penalties.” 

Ann Brown saw Hugh Bain stir ir¬ 
ritably in his chair. He hated litiga¬ 
tion. He’d always depended on him¬ 
self in emergencies. But now he had 
to depend on a lawyer. 

“How are we going to lick this 
case?” he demanded. 

“Just a moment, please,” Mr. Mc¬ 
Whorter said. “There are other com¬ 
plications. The company that owns the 
two tugs you chartered and that are 
now imprisoned in Shallows Arm will 
most certainly sue.” 

“Let ’em,” Hugh Bain said. “If 
Marling wins, there’ll be nothing left.” 

“ That’s the point. Marling will un¬ 
doubtedly ask for an injunction re¬ 
straining you from disposing of any of 

“What’s that mean?” Hugh Bain 
asked. 

“It means,” said Mr. McWhorter, 
“that you cannot operate or remove 
your logging camps, that you cannot 
sell or otherwise dispose of any prop¬ 
erty, that you cannot even draw money 
from your bank deposits.” 

Hugh Bain got up. Ann felt that all 
the fight had gone out of him. 

“No chance, eh?” Bain said. 

“You would have the best defense 
in the world,” Mr. McWhorter said, 
“if you could break that jam. Keith 
Marling wouldn’t have a leg to stand 
on. But you would have to do it fast, 
before he gets an injunction that ties 
you up.” 

“Those logs will be there until they 
rot,” Hugh Bain said. 

He put on his hat. Ann looked at 
Greg Gordon. Greg, too, stood up. 

“You and I were dumb, Hugh,” 
Greg said. “We start fighting each 
other, and Marling is the bird who 

“Whether he wins or not,” Hugh 
Bain said, “we’re licked.” 

They all went out together. When 
they paused on the street Hugh Bain 
said he was going back to the Car¬ 
manah at the yacht club. Ann stood 
beside Greg Gordon, watching Hugh 
Bain go down the street. His wide 
shoulders sagged. He was a beaten old 
man. Ann couldn’t bear it. She looked 
up at Greg Gordon. He grinned that 
infuriating grin at her. 

“I hope you’re satisfied,” she said 
fiercely. “I hope you know this is all 

“My fault?” he said, and his grin 
got broader. 

“Of course,” she said. “From begin¬ 
ning to end you’ve done everything 
you could to break Hugh Bain.” 

Greg Gordon was still grinning. 
“Ann,” he said, putting his hand on 
her arm. 

“Oh,” she said, “haven’t I told you 
I never wanted to talk to you again?” 

(to be concluded ) 
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turn to the minute they got in trouble? 
Who repaired things, and repaired 
them perfectly? Who else was at a 
given place at the exact moment re¬ 
quired, who summoned up unlooked- 
for knowledge? That they didn’t love 
him made no difference to him at all. 
All he wished to be was, in his small 
scale, omnipotent. 

“Yes,” he said, “I said to Madame 
Ritter at the time—it was the day 
before the arrest—I said, ‘Madame, 
you’ve got your money. If I was you 
I’d take the night train; go, as they say 
in America, while the going’s good.’ 
She said, ‘Very well, Fritz; you get the 
tickets. I’ll go tomorrow night.’ But 
it was too late then.” 

Mark said wearily, “How did she 
happen to run into Rieger? ” For what 
did all that really matter now? 

“I ran into Mr. Rieger. He was just 
going into the Regina-Palace. He 
knew me right away. We talked for a 
moment, and I said, ‘Mr. Rieger, Ma¬ 
dame Ritter’s here.’ ‘Is she?’ he said. 
He seemed very much surprised. ‘I’d 
like to see her,’ he said. So he came 
and they talked ahout the house. Then, 
later, they went and looked at it. and 
I went with them. I suppose, by the 
way, Mr. Mark, that he deposited the 
money?” 

“Oh, yes, he deposited it. Very 
smart of him to think of that trick, 
wasn’t it? Or did you think of it?” 

“We both did,” Fritz said calmly. 
“I told Madame Ritter she couldn’t 
hope to get the money in America any 
other way.” 

“ What day was she arrested, Fritz ? ” 

“The twentieth of January.” 

“And how soon after that was the 
trial?” 

“I don’t know when it began. Two 
weeks after her arrest I was taken by 
the secret police out of the house where 
I was working. They spent all one night 
asking questions about madame. I 
hadn’t a moment’s sleep for twenty- 
four hours. Sort of a third degree, you 
might say. They beat me.” Fritz spoke 
with a cold jocularity, but his eyes 
gleamed with hatred. 

“What did you tell them?” 

“I said I had gone to America with 
the family more than twenty years ago 
and worked for them steadily as long 
as there was money to pay me. I said 
I got paid less and less. And finally I 
left Madame Ritter’s service in disgust 
and went into business for myself.” 

He screwed up one eye and looked 
cunningly at Mark. 

“But I was really too clever for 

them, ” he Said, “and I’ll tell you why. 
I knew they wanted me to testify 
against madame and were really sound¬ 
ing me out to see what I’d be likely to 
say. Very wily, these fellows are. But 

then, I wasn’t born yesterday myself. 
I gave them the impression that I had 
been very put upon by madame and 
had left her dissatisfied with her treats 
ment and the wages received, and even 
ready to get even with her if I got the 
chance.” 

Mark had never heard Fritz talk so 
much before, not even in his most gar¬ 
rulous moments. What an opportunity 
this was! Everything was here—had 
news, reproach, the stupidity of others, 
and his own superior cleverness. His 
eyes gleamed with a frosty animation 
and slyly he laid his finger against his 

“You see, Mr. Mark, I only wanted 
the chance to testify. I knew, once I 


got in court, I could give her a clear bill 
of health, if anyone could.” 

“Did they let you?” 

“Well, yes, they did.” The glow 
d imini shed in him a little. It was clear 
that, though the idea had been a good 
one, it hadn’t worked. “I said all I 
could, but it was no use. You know how 
these things are,” he said darkly. 
“They were determined to have it their 

“It was a secret trial?” 

“Yes. I was only there one day, in 
the forenoon. I got the idea the trial 
had been going on for several days. 
Well, I said my say, and a few days 
later they sent for me again. Of course, 
I was still in jail, and they told me I was 
free to go if I’d leave the city and keep 
my mouth shut. I said I’d like very 


afterward. But I thought, if they got 
hold of her note, they might think it 
had got out hy means of someone else.” 

Looking at Fritz, at his face, growing 
each moment more familiar, Mark 
found it hard to realize he had been 
with Emmy, had seen and taken actual 
part in these terrihle moments. Fritz 
had a gift of reducing all things to a 
common triviality. 

“How did she seem, Fritz?” he 
asked. “Was she worried? Did she 
seem frightened?” 

Fritz shook his head. “She looked 
pretty bad,” he said, “very pale. Yel¬ 
lowish, you know. I should say she 
felt sick. She had a pain, I believe, and 
asked for some aspirin, and someone 
went out and got it for her. She wrote 
the note on the aspirin paper.” 


THE RAIN ROAD 

By FRANCES BRAGAN RICHMAN 

7~\/D you see the long, long road of the rain, 

1—' Slopin’ so steep to the heavenly plane. 
Slantin’ from the drippin’ earth up to the skies? 
Slantin’ from the sinful earth up to Paradise? 

“Bang!” crashed the thunder, and “Whee-ee!” wailed 
the wind! 

Lord, I’m a sinner—I do confess I sinned! 

“Zip!” flashed the lightning, the sky turned white; 

The Lord looked out of a window in the night. 

Down came the little angels, row after row, 

Skippin’ down the rain, like the little angels go, 
Holdin’ hands tight, just to keep ’em on the track, 
Runnin’ down the rain road, and never lookin’ back. 

Down on my knees I was prayin’ out loud, 

Heard the thunder boundin’ on to cloud after cloud; 
Down fell my tears like the rain out of heaven— 
Down fell my tears and my sins was forgiven! 

Did you see the long, long road of the rain. 
Slopin’ so steep to the heavenly plane? 

Up went the little angels, hand over hand. 
Climbin’ up the rain road to the Promised Land. 


much to leave the country. My sister, 
Minna, you know, is in service in Eng¬ 
land and I thought I’d go and stay 
with her for a while. But they said I 
wasn’t to leave the country under any 
circumstances, so I said then I’d go 
down to my brother’s. Then they said 
to me, ‘Madame Ritter has heen found 
guilty and condemned to death, and if 
you don’t want to get into similar 
trouble, you’ll keep your mouth shut. ’ ” 

“But the note?” Mark said. 

“Well, at the noon recess, as I was 
leaving, I stepped into the little room 
where Madame Ritter was waiting. 
She had said she wanted to speak to 
me, and she said, in a rather theatric 
voice she has sometimes, quite loud, so 
it could be heard, ‘Thank you, Fritz. 
You were always good, Fritz,’ she said. 
Then she took my hand in both of hers 
and slipped the note up my cuff. I 
had an awful time keeping it there. I 
managed to get it wedged up under my 
flannel undershirt. Luckily, they never 
searched me before I left.” 

“Why didn’t you write me your¬ 
self?” 

“I didn’t dare do that. Not even be¬ 
fore they told me not to. And still less 


“She was sick. She nearly died in 
prison. They operated on her. But 
they took her out to the camp to do it. 
I talked to the doctor who did it.” 

“Oh?” said Fritz. He showed no 
surprise. Perhaps nothing could sur¬ 
prise him any more. But he also dis¬ 
liked to have it appear that he was not 
completely informed. He liked to ex¬ 
plain, but he hated to he told. 

Then Fritz exclaimed, “But of course 
that’s why she’s still alive. I was won¬ 
dering about that.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Fritz said soberly, “I thought about 
it a good deal, and I decided there was 
no one in the world to do anything for 
Madame Ritter but me. It isn’t as 
though she’d kept all her powerful 
friends, like those she used to have when 
we first went to America. Madame 
Ritter doesn’t seem to be able to keep 
important friends. It isn’t even as 
though you, Mr. Mark, had become a 
successful person either. And poor Miss 
Sabina, what could she do? ‘No,’ I 
said to myself, ‘it’s all over and there’s 
only one thing I can do.’ So, when the 
police told me about the death sen¬ 
tence, I asked if I could claim the body. 


That’s allowed sometimes, you know, 
even with criminals. I went from one 
bureau to another and I signed all the 
papers necessary and got it settled. Of 
course, they were to notify me. When 
they didn’t, I began to wonder. What¬ 
ever their faults, they’re usually very 
exact and methodical about such 
things. So I thought perhaps she was 
very sick, or even that they’d decided 
to commute the sentence.” 

“They haven’t,” Mark said. 

Fritz said slowly, “Well, anyway, 
Madame Ritter won’t be thrown into 
any prison lime pit. You can rest as¬ 
sured of that much.” 

Then quite suddenly he gave a queer 
cracked sob, almost without changing 
his expression, staring straight ahead 
of him. Mark could hardly believe he’d 
heard it. Then Fritz took out a large 
handkerchief and hlew his nose. 

“There’s no doubt they’ll give me 
the body,” he said. His eyes were sud¬ 
denly inflamed without a tear having 
come from them. 

“What’ll you do then?” Mark said. 

“I’ll take it to the country. I’ll give 
it decent hurial on my brother’s place, 
if they’ll allow that. I’d have to have 
a permit for that. If not, in the ceme¬ 
tery. I can get a permit for one or the 
other. This takes a lot of papers. You 
can’t even get buried now without a lot 
of papers.” 

“But what will your brother do? 
Will he let you use his place? ” 

“ He will for money. He needs it, as 
I said. I haven’t any. But now that 
you’re here, perhaps you’ve got some.” 

“I have,” said Mark. “Enough to do 
whatever’s necessary. Count on me for 
the money.” 

There was no more for them to say, 
and suddenly Mark yawned nervously. 
He was shocked by his yawn and 
smothered it. It seemed too natural a 
thing to do. 

“The trouble with money,” he said, 
“is getting enough at a time. I’m liv¬ 
ing on very little, hut I can only draw 
out so much a day. If we need any 
large sum at once, we’ll have to take it 
at the regular rate of exchange.” 

“It won’t be much,” Fritz said. 
“We’re all very poor here. A little goes 
a long way.” 

Fritz sat dejectedly, his pale eyes on 
the floor. 

“Yes,” he said finally, “they’ll call 
me up sometime between now and 
Wednesday. Or send me a notifica¬ 
tion. I gave them the address of a 
friend of mine in town, Ebers, who 
married a niece of mine. He has a 
eleaning-and-dyeing establishment. I’ll 
arrange to have a truck. The coffin, of 
course, they’ll supply. If you like, I 
can order a better one; with hronze 
handles, say. And I’ll take it down on 
the train. Then I’ll use my brother’s 
sledge to haul it to the farm.” 

“Don’t talk about it now,” Mark 
said. “I can’t stand to hear any more 
now. Come back here tomorrow. No, 
tonight, I mean. It’s Monday already. 
I’ll have the money for you then. I’ll 
go down with you, of course.” 

“Of course,” Fritz said, “when it’s 
all over, they oughtn’t to deny you 
that. But it might be better if no one 
knew who you were. They don’t want 
any of these things known. I don’t 
know what they could do, hut they 
might do something.” 

“The police already know I’m here 
and who I am.” 
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So, off to far-away Detroit rumbled the pick-a-back twins. In the crank¬ 
case of one was the car dealer’s regular oil: in the other was Gulfpride. 
So far it wasn’t too tough on either oil. But what about the trip back, with 
each truck 11,740 pounds heavier? 


3 


Detroit. Each truck shouldered four shiny, new cars on its back—same make, 
same model, same weight. Then, driving at identical speeds, they rumbled off 
for Memphis, 800 miles away. With both oils taking an equal amount of heavy 
punishment, could either show a clear-cut superiority over the other? 
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when you brush your teeth! 


G ive your teeth the benefit of a 
scientific dentifrice. Enjoy the 
cool clean feeling that follows the 
use of Squihh Dental Cream or 
Tooth Powder. 

These double action dentifrices 
not only dean but also help comhat 
the enamel-attacking acids so apt to 
form after every meal. They contain 
a safe, scientific antacid which neu¬ 
tralizes destructive acids when it 


comes m contact with them. 

Lessen the likelihood of bad 
breath and taste. Buy a Squihh 
dentifrice today and hrush your 
teeth at least twice daily. 

At night, massage your gums with 
Squihh Dental Cream and allow it 
to remain in the mouth. You will 
rejoice in the feeling of cool, clean 
refreshment hrought by this scien¬ 
tific dentifrice. 


Squibb dental cream 



“Do they?” Fritz shifted uneasily 
in his chair. “ Do they know how you 
found out?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“I suppose you went straight to the 
police when you got here.” 

“Yes.” 

“They’ll guess it was me.” 

“Why should they? They may 
think she has other connections they 
don’t know ahout.” 

Fritz got up again and walked over 
to the window and held hack the cur- 

Mark, looking at his hack, said sud¬ 
denly, “You can’t think of anything 
else?” 

“What else, sir?” 

“Anything. Some way to get her 
out now, while she’s still alive.” 

Fritz turned around, surprised, and 
dropped the curtain. 

“ Do you mean you and me to try to 
get her out?” 

“Who else? There’s no one hut us, 
as you say. But you said everyone’s 
poor. Perhaps money would do some- 

“ That’s quite impossihle,” Fritz 
said. He didn’t even think it over, 
spoke at once in a flat final voice, and 
he looked at Mark with a certain con¬ 
tempt for having thought only of the 
childish thing. 

“Why?” Mark said. “You can al¬ 
ways do everything, Fritz. You’re the 
one who always helped us out. Don’t 
you rememher you could always do 
what no one else could ? Think of some 
way to get her out, Fritz.” 

Fritz was disturhed. This flattery 
coming from Mark upset his natural 
calculations. 

“I don’t know what you mean, Mr. 

“Think of something,” Mark urged. 
“It hasn’t occurred to you hefore, all 
alone and with no money. But I’m 
here now to help. And we’ve got 
money—plenty of money. We can’t 
sit hack here like this and plan to carry 
her out dead in a hox. With hronze 
handles. We’ve got to carry her out 
alive, Fritz.” 

Fritz looked at him with startled 
eyes. He was wondering if the strain 
had heen too much for him. Then he 
crossed the room and picked up his 
shahhy overcoat, so old that it had he- 
longed to Mark’s father. 

“I’m going now, Mr. Mark. It’s 
very late. I’ll have a lot to do to¬ 
morrow. I’ll come tomorrow night— 
tonight,” he corrected himself. 

“ Come ahout eleven. I may he out.” 

Fritz hesitated. Perhaps he wanted 
to say a consoling word. When he went 
to the door, Mark followed him. They 
shook hands. Fritz’s hands were cold 
and dry and old. 

Mark went over to the window and 
looked down into the rainy, empty 
street, full of puddles. Fritz appeared, 
his overcoat collar turned up, his hands 
in his pockets. He scurried head down 
at an angle across the street. Mark 
could see his pale ears flaring helow 
the hrim of his hat. He looked like a 
harried old rahhit making for his hole. 

Mark turned hack to his lighted 
room. But mysteriously he felt con¬ 
soled. Old Fritz was here. Old Fritz, 
the insolent and the complaining and 
the garrulous. It’s hard to live down 
a reputation for omnipotence. 

T HE countess hegan to think what 
she’d have to do today. The girls’ 
studies left her free of them during the 
morning. But there was the food to he 
planned, letters to he answered, and a 


telephone call ahout the language les¬ 
sons for the new girl. After lunch she 
would take them to the Historical 
Museum. 

Toward noon she went downstairs. 
Her drawing room was filled with pale 
light from high windows, and the old 
needle-point chairs hloomed in it, frail, 
coral and green and yellow. On the old 
white-and-gold consoles the light struck 
two faience artichokes of turquoise 
color. Juli had filled the vases with 
freesias and narcissuses and huge 
sprays of forsythia, and these were re¬ 
flected in the long, dim mirrors. Oh, 
what a charming room! The gray 
Persian got up from a chair and came 
to ruh against her ankles. She moved 
ahout, readjusting the flowers, pulling 
some forward, changing the positions 
of the vases. 

A hell rang somewhere in the house. 
She drew hack uneasily. She could 
never accustom herself to the sound 
made hy a hand as yet unknown. How 
servants must dislike bells, she thought. 
But of course it would he nothing—a 
package for one of the girls, the post¬ 
man. Juli came to say it was the 
general. 

He never came in the morning. He 
assumed that no one knew or could 
know anything ahout them. No one 
treated her in puhlic with greater re¬ 
spect, and he was very proud of never 
doing anything, not the slightest thing, 
that might suggest intimacy with her. 
Something must he wrong. 

He came in, however, quite radiant 
with good humor, freshly shaven and 
in a sort of ruddy overglow of apparent 
health. The whole room danced for a 
moment on the glass of his monocle, 
and only the swollen vein heside it 
showed her that his health, if not his 
good humor, was an illusion. 

“My dear,” he said, kissing her 
hand. “I thought I’d surprise you. Are 
youhusy? Have you time to see me ? ” 

“Of course. Sit down. But you 
never come in the morning. It is some¬ 
thing of a surprise.” 

“A pleasant one, I hope.” 

“But naturally.” 

He was in uniform, and she remem- 
hered that this morning he had had to 
take the visiting marshal to the airport. 

She guessed that he had made a suc¬ 
cess with the marshal and that was the 
reason for his good humor. He was 
writing a hook on war; a further appli¬ 
cation, he told her, of the principles of 
Clausewitz to the late war. Prohahly 
he had managed to hring up the sub¬ 
ject with the marshal and had suc¬ 
ceeded in interesting him. If he had, it 
wouldn’t he long hefore he’d find an 
excuse to tell her. 

They sat down and he said, “How 
nice your room smells. Flowers I see. 
So many of them. May I smoke?” 

“Of course.” 

He lit a cigarette and leaned his 
head hack against the chair. He looked 
like a great cat who has found exactly 
the right tension for each muscle. He 
looked across at her under his lowered 
eyelids. “You are flowerlike yourself,” 
he said. “I’ve not seen you so blooming 
in a long time.” 

“I slept well.” 

“But you’re not heing very hospi- 
tahle. Aren’t you going to offer me a 
glass of schnapps?” 

She reached out for the hell, hut 
Juli, who had anticipated this, ap¬ 
peared just then with the tray and set 
it down heside him. He looked at Juli 
with approval. When she had left, he 
said, “An excellent servant, Juli, ex¬ 
cellent.” 

“You seem very pleased with life 
this morning,” she said. 
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“Why shouldn’t I be? I’m here 
with you, and a lot of trouble I had to 
get here too. I got up an hour earlier 
than usual, so as to be quite free after 
he left. I saw him off at ten. Very tir¬ 
ing it’s been too.” 

“All day yesterday making this in¬ 
spection ! He’s a devil for detail. And 
then the official dinner last night. Not 
a free moment. I hadn’t even a chance 
to telephone you. But you didn’t ex¬ 
pect it, probably. You knew I’d be 
busy all day.” 

“I supposed you would be. How 
was he? Was he boring?” 

“ He’s a remarkable man. Remark¬ 
able,” he said emphatically. “It’s the 
first chance I’ve had to talk to him 
really since the war. Yes, he’s got a 
great character and great power.” 

He waited a moment, listening for 
her approval. Nothing came, and he 
said, with a modesty she knew he 
didn’t feel, “We talked a little about 
the book. I had the opportunity to get 
some of his ideas, and they were most 
interesting.” 

Still she said nothing. 

The general tapped out his cigarette 
impatiently. “You don’t like him, I 
suppose?” 

She said, “He’s too fat.” 

“What a frightfully silly thing to 
say! Of course he’s fat. That has noth¬ 
ing at all to do with what I’ve just been 
saying, which is that he’s a powerful 
and original fellow, with a keen mind 
and a great personality.” 

“Is he?” 

“What’s the matter, Ruby? Anyone 
would think you wanted to irritate me. 
You must remember that the marshal 
suffered terribly during the war.” 

“Didn’t everyone? And don’t people 
ever suffer between wars?” 

She saw him make an effort to con¬ 
trol his irritation. He took a deep 
breath and smiled, showing all his fine 
strong teeth. Then he said, “I mean, 
he’s always been a peculiarly sensitive 
patriot. Some men have a special sen¬ 
sibility as patriots, just as others have 
as lovers. Those suffer more.” 

“That makes me quite sick,” she 

She couldn’t understand, herself, 
what made her talk like this. She was 
feeling, actually, exceptionally well, so 
free from the down-dragging dread 
that was always worst in the mornings. 
No, she didn’t feel any irritation at all. 
Certainly not with him. She was swim¬ 
ming along in a pleasant lightheaded¬ 
ness, not thinking at all of what she 
said, speaking quite naturally for once. 
Her naturalness was so unfamiliar it 
made her a little giddy. 

It was he who held back this time 
and watched himself. He shut his lips 
tight, and, looking around for some¬ 
thing to handle, saw the gray cat 
curled up beside his chair. He reached 
down and rubbed it expertly behind 
the ears. The cat half closed its eyes 
and purred. With his other hand he 
took a long swallow of schnapps, put 
down the glass carefully, and, as 
though on purpose, turned his head to 
the best angle, so that the light brought 
out the Roman-emperor modeling of 
his nose and forehead and lips. He re¬ 
laxed into beauty, he and the cat to¬ 
gether, both of them looking at her 
with heavy, dreamy eyes. 

“Well,” he said, “and what did you 
do? Were you bored yesterday?” 

It was just as though the bell rang 
again in the house and her well-being 
was gone in one startled leap of the 
heart. Nervous and alert , she thought. 
I oughtn’t to have put Mm in a bad 


“No, as a matter of fact,” she said, 

“So? How did you manage to 
amuse yourself?” 

“Well, in the morning I took the 
girls to church. We came back by the 
Garden and had a coffee, and there I 
met Bob and Lotte, who had tickets 
for the concert.” 

She knew him so well that though 
not a muscle flickered and his eyes 
didn’t change, she saw exactly what 
was in his mind. Why he’d come and 
what he was going to say. How stupid, 
and how dangerous, for both of them, 
that she hadn’t taken the trouble to 
see it before. Of course, Bob and 
Lotte had been talking to him. But 
when had they had a chance to see 
him? At the airport, of course. Bob 
was leaving for the north. When they 
brought her home last night, he said he 
hadn’t decided whether to fly or go by 
train. But probably he’d flown, and at 
the airport, seeing Kurt there, espe¬ 
cially seeing him with the great man, 
he and Lotte would certainly find an 
excuse to join him. But then, perhaps 
Bob went by train after all, and Kurt 
knew nothing. No, it was wasting time 
to pretend that. She’d much better 
concentrate on how to smooth it all 
out, make it seem unimportant, and 
even wearisome and banal. 

“Did they offer to take you?” 

“Where?” 

■ “Why, to the concert, of course. 
You seem to be still half asleep, my 

“Yes, they did. But I don’t care 
terribly for them. I thought they’d 
spoil the music for me.” 

“You didn’t go, then?” 

“ Yes, I went. I went with an Amer¬ 
ican friend of mine who turned up 
rather unexpectedly.” 

“How very nice! And did the 
American friend not spoil the music?” 

“No. But he wasn’t so much of a 
musician as I’d thought. It’s a mistake 
to go to a concert with anyone who 
doesn’t care for music. This was simply 
a young man I met once in New York. 
Probably Bob and Lotte told you. We 
all met outside afterward and Bob and 
Lotte brought me home.” 

“The young man is visiting here?” 

“ I suppose so. I ran into him quite 
by accident and he asked me to tea and 
then we went to the concert. I don’t 
expect to see him again. I rather hope 

“That would be too bad. You don’t 
often see your American friends. Why 
not see him again?” 

What if he should ask his name? 
Should she make up one for him? What 

“I don’t really think there would be 
any point in seeing him again,” she 
said. “He’s leaving anyway.” 

“ Too bad,” he said. “ I see the fellow 
would have done better to be a musi¬ 
cian. You used to be always picking up 
musicians. I’ll never forget the long¬ 
haired viola player you found who was 
going to write the great symphony.” 
He laughed amiably. “ What a bore he 
turned out to be!” 

“Yes, didn’t he?” She smiled and 
dropped her eyes and sat silent. 

He shifted, around in his chair and 
laughed again, presumably still think¬ 
ing of the viola player. Then he took a 
drink of schnapps. 

“ Well,” he said teasingly, “ we won’t 
talk any more of your American. I 
didn’t come to talk about him anyway. 
As a matter of fact, I came to suggest 
something. I want to get away for a 
while. I had the most fearful headache 
all day yesterday. Aspirin wouldn’t 
touch it. Even today I’ve got some of 



it. It’s nothing serious; just that I’ve 
been working too hard. I thought I’d 
take a week’s leave.” 

Gone for a week. She looked up, 
trying to show quick anxiety and re¬ 
gret. “That’s too bad!” she ex¬ 
claimed. “Are you following your re¬ 
gime? I suppose with official dinners 
you couldn’t. Do be careful, Kurt.” 

She labored her voice into a show of 
concern, but her heart was lightening 
again, rising like a balloon. She shot a 
sidelong look to the window. A lovely 
day, and what was that other thing that 
had made her so happy? 

“ I thought I’d go to Kitzbiihel for a 
week,” he said. “ You remember that 
little Golden Goose Inn where we had ! 
such a wonderful day once?” 

“ Of course, I remember it,” she said 
tenderly, only thinking in a skimming, 
hurried way of the day he spoke of. It 
had been a wonderful day, but she was 
going to be released from such days for 
a week, and for a whole week would be 
free and empty and light of heart. “Of 
course, I remember it,” she repeated. 

He leaned forward, resting his elbows 
on the chair arms. He adjusted his 
monocle so as to see her more clearly. 

“As I came here,” he said, “a bril¬ 
liant idea struck me. I said to myself, 

‘ I must get away all right. That’s ob¬ 
vious. But why go alone? Why can’t 
Ruby come with me?”’ 

Never before had he suggested such 
a thing. Always it had been he who was 
careful, who reminded her of how easily 
they might be compromised and what 
the consequences of that would be. i 

“Why, you must be mad!” she ex-, 
claimed. “You and I can’t go away 
anywhere together.” 

“Why not? No one need see us. 1 
You couldgo by train, I by car. You stay , 
at the Golden Goose, I stay somewhere 
else. We had a day there once, more or 
less by accident. Why not have seven ? ” 

“I can’t leave the girls,” she said. 

“ Get someone to stay with them.” 

“Who?” 

He got up and came over and stood 
behind her chair. He put his hands 
around her neck and drew her head 
back against him. He dropped the 
monocle from his eye, leaned over and 
pressed his cheek against her knot of 
hair. “ Let’s go up to the country house. 
Take your precious girls with you. I’ll 
stay at the inn. I’ll ski all day. It’ll do 
me good. Let’s leave at once.” 

“You mean tonight?” 

“Tonight or tomorrow. I’d better 
leave tomorrow and you tonight. You’ll 
do that?” 

“Why, yes,” she said slowly, “I can 
manage that. I’ll tell the girls it’s the 
last of the skiing. It will be too.” 

He kissed her ear and then straight¬ 
ened up. “I’d better go,” he said. “ It’s 
nearly lunchtime.” 

“Will you stay for lunch?” 

“I’d better not, especially if I am to 
appear up in the country. You’re not 
worried about that, are you? They 
need hardly see me up there.” 

“I think we ought to be very care¬ 
ful,” she said sharply. “After all, they’re 
my living.” 

“We’ll be careful. But you do want 
this week, don’t you?” 

“Of course I do.” 

She stood up too. As they walked to 
the door, he stopped her and, first 
looking toward the door, put his arms 
around her and kissed her. The kiss, 
sme lling a little of schnapps, had, to her 
who knew him so well, a tension and 
reserve. He shouldn’t have kissed her 
if he wished to hide these. 

In the hall, Juli waited, holding out 
his overcoat. As he put his arms in the 
sleeves, he said calmly, “Oh, by the 
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“Evil and death are too easy to ex¬ 
plain. Even Bach and Leonardo and 
Spinoza, even the sudden, heightened 
consciousness. People try to make the 
kind of God they want, and those men 
made the kind of consciousness they 
wanted. But there’s still something 
left to explain. Something small and 
maybe not important. Why is Anna so 
gentle and patient and unhating? Why 
are you so kind to me here? Those are 
the things I can’t explain. And you 
can’t either.” 

“Don’t always keep trying to ex¬ 
plain,” he said rougldy, letting her 
wrist fall. “It can’t matter to you any 


“Well,” she said with a faint smile, 
“it matters for ahout thirty-six hours.” 

He got up and stood looking down at 
her, and his eyelids lifted with a flick¬ 
ering, indecisive motion. Suddenly he 
went to his black hag, hent over it and 
stood looking into it. His back was 
turned to her and for a long time he 
stood absolutely immobile. 

Suddenly he made his decision, 
snatched up his hag and turned around. 
He came hack to her hed, and she was 
startled hy the change in him. His eyes 
were shining with a bald, wild elation. 

He said, “ Now, Madame Ritter, I’ve 
told you that I want to make things as 
easy for you as I can, and I have some¬ 
thing here that’ll produce a complete 
relaxation of nerve tension. I want you 

She watched him fumble in the bag 
for what he wanted. “I think you need 
it,” she said, “hut I’ll take it. W T hat is 
it? A shot in the arm?” 

“No, it’s taken hy mouth. A tahlet.” 
He held it up. “I want you to take one 
now and one every three horns. You 
have no watch, hut you can more or 
less guess at the time.” He took out 
his watch and looked at it. “Six 
o’clock,” he said. Then he lifted her 
head suddenly and put the tablet he- 
tween her lips. She swallowed it obedi¬ 
ently and lay hack. 

“One every three hours,” he re¬ 
peated. “Do you understand?” He 
dropped the remaining tablets into an 
envelope. “I’ll slip this under the mat> 
tress,” he said, “so Hermann won’t see 
it. She’s such a fool.” 

His eyes, which ordinarily looked so 
directly, evaded her. He bent his head, 
so that she only caught the glisten of 

“What are you doing?” she asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ ‘ What are you doing ? ’ ’ she repeated. 

“Will you do as I say?” 

She watched him, more and more 
trouhled. He didn’t seem to be the 
young man she had known before, and 
on whom she had begun to depend. 

“ I wish I knew why you want me to 
do this,” she said. “Is it a drug to 
deaden things for me?” 

He put his hand up and pressed the 
skin of his forehead back and forth. 

“Can’t you leave this to me?” he 
said. “You’ve made the sort of life you 
wanted, broken laws when you thought 
it was necessary. Now you let me make 
the sort I want.” 

“I think you’re upset,” she said. 
“You don’t seem yourself.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter now, does 
it? Will you take those tahlets or 
won’t you?” 

“I suppose I will.” 

“I don’t helieve you.” 

“Does it mean so much to you?” 

“Yes, it does. See here,” he said, 
taking her roughly by the arm. “See 
here. You’ve told me to be a man. To 
think and act for myself. Now I’m do¬ 
ing it. I’ve been in prison too. This is 
prison for me as much as it is for you. 


Now I tell you this: I don’t choose to 
have you die that other way. Is that 
enough?” 

She slackened her arm, so he let it go. 
She looked up into his blue, sparkling 
eyes. “Are you killing me?” she whis¬ 
pered. 

“Shut up,” he said. “Here comes 
Hermann.” 

She came stumping in with two 
blankets over her arm and a hot-water 
hottle. The doctor took the bottle from 
her and felt it. He put it inside the 
covers next to Emmy’s side and Her¬ 
mann spread the hlanket. 

“It’s my own hottle,” Hermann said. 
“There weren’t any others.” 

“You remember what I told you,” 
he said hullyingly. “Warm all night, 
see? That means you keep awake, if 
necessary, and I don’t care how you do 
that. A fine business it’ll be for you if 
they come here Wednesday morning 
and you have to say, ‘I let her die. I 
She’d rather die here than there, so I 
let her have her way.* ” 

He went on scolding her. When 
Emmy was tucked in, he picked up his 
hag. “Scream for her if you want any¬ 
thing,” he said. He pointed his finger 
at Hermann, and Hermann turned and 
scuffled off down the hall. ‘ ‘ Good night, 
Madame Ritter,” he said. He closed 
his bag with a snap. “I’ll be back some¬ 
time tomorrow.” He gave her a brisk 
salute, clicked his heels and went out. 

Emmy lay still. The rain poured 
against the pane and it was quite dark 
outside, but the room was full of sharp 
edges in the light of the electric hulb, 
and she was getting warm again. 

So it was to he this way. It was to he 
this death. Coming slowly. Loosen¬ 
ing, one hy one, each tight-drawn hand. 
All alone. No brutal eyes or hands; no 
crystal-sharp world and its indiffer¬ 
ence; gently, in a warm hed. Fright¬ 
ened, if that must he, hut free to he 
frightened unashamed. Wrapped only 
in what was most comforting. Let tears 
soak down if thqy must. Knowing so 
surely that among these people was at 
least one friend. One man courageous 
and clean of all cruelty. God save them 
for the sake of one just man. Yes, at the 
last he had given the hest of all. Hope. 
It’s all that can he asked. To die hoping. 

She felt no effect from the tahlet 
she’d taken. She spent what seemed 
three hours waiting for it to hegin, but 
nothing happened. Then she felt under 
the mattress, got another out and 
swallowed it. 

Hermann had forgotten to turn out 
the light. She forgot it even when, 
quite late, she came in with hot soup. 
She was in an ugly mood hecause 
she had been frightened. She pushed 
Emmy up in bed and stood with her 
arms on her hips, watching her dip the 
hlack hread slowly, and tremblingly 
lift the spoon to her mouth. Feeling 
quite well and hungry, Emmy ate her 
soup. She felt no drowsiness or dull¬ 
ness at all. On the contrary, she felt 
hetter than she had since coming to the 
prison, almost exhilarated. She wanted 
to talk to someone; to Anna. 

“Anna,” she whispered, “how do 
you feel?” 

Anna opened her eyes, and Emmy 
saw the whites of them turning in her 
head. They were glazed and unseeing. 
She seemed to listen, but she couldn’t 

In a moment, Emmy whispered 
again, “Anna, are you hetter?” and 
this time she didn’t stir. Her breathing 
was so faint it was like a feather lifting 
in a faint draft. She seemed to be 
suffering no pain. If she was dying 
now, it was so peacefully that it came 
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off? 

As she ehhed there imperceptibly, 
Emmy hegan, even against ber will, to 
feel more and more alive. Yes, witb 
Anna dying and herself dying, too, sbe 
felt indifferent to their deaths. She felt 
a mounting energy growing. It seemed 
irresistihle. Her blood hegan to flow 
quickly and her hreath to come fast 
and strong. Sbe felt she couldn’t stay 
in hed. A vivid nervousness itcbed in 
her, to he moving, to throw off this in¬ 
activity, to get up, to go down the hall, 
for instance. 

She lifted her covers to get up, hut 
ber heart gave a leap, and a trembling 
weakness seized her all over. She fell 
back, bugging tbe bot-water bottle, 
stilling tbe sudden chill tbat bad struck 

After all, she couldn’t move. Sbe 
was not really strong. But once quiet, 
the illusion of energy hegan to rise in 


her. Shall I think of the end again? 
Sbe tried to. But no, ber mind wan¬ 
dered from it. As tbougb sbe bad years 
to live, sbe hegan to make plans: 
Wbat tbey might do with that money, 
where they’d go, bow they’d live. 

All night sbe lay under tbe staring 
hulb, half asleep, half awake, hut think¬ 
ing only of life, never again of death. 
When she rememhered, she took a 
tablet. 

Toward morning, Hermann came, 
puffy-eyed, her whole face swollen 
with sleep. She wore a flannel dressing 
gown like a man’s and she looked, with 
ber short, straight blond bair, like a 
prize fighter leaving the ring after a 
bad bout. Emmy burst into a gay, 
nervous laugh at the sight of her. 
Hermann bad come witb a fresb bot- 
water bottle, and to turn off tbe light. 
As she put tbe hottle against Emmy 
she looked curiously at her. 

“What’s funny?” she asked. “Why 
do you laugh?” 


Emmy said nothing. She’d already 
forgotten Hermann. Soon she fell into 
deep sleep without any dreams. 

Sbe only half wakened when her 
coffee came in tbe morning. 

Sbe sipped it, lying on ber side and 
drowsing. Mechanically, sbe slipped 
the last tahlet into her mouth and 
swallowed it. 

Some time after that she lay in a half 
consciousness, not knowing whether it 
was day or night, and then something 
began. Outside, she thought at first, 
hqt no, then it was inside. Deeply in¬ 
side. A hreak in tbe rbytbm, a lapse, 
tbe hreath stopping, then going on 
again. In tbe muscles, through the 
veins, a sudden and awful pause, then 
the renewal, hurried, hreathless with 

What’s happening tome? 

She sat up, and at once she hegan to 
vomit violently. 

(to be continued) 
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clear he wanted his huyers to get the 
best possihle prices without any strings 
attached. 

“ I’ll count on you hoth, then,” Ema 
said, leaving. 

“ Oh, my, that tail! ” Beadie laughed, 
watching the retreating figure. “Sbe 
should wear clo’es from Jay-West’s.” 

“I like Miss Cates!” Dee rose, 
picked up ber mail and walked toward 
the door. “She minds her own busi- 

Suspecting that Dee was being per¬ 
sonal, Beadie threw up her hands and 
inquired dramatically: “Sometimes I 
just wonder what I got in common 
with these other women around here.” 

“Henna!” Dee stated, ready to get 
out of range quickly. 

At that moment a tall and very 
blond young man rusbed up, put his 
arms about her and whirled her back 
into the office. “Look, both of you. 
I’ve just seen the most magnificent 
face going down the aisle. You’ve got 
I to help me find it.” 

“Face!” Dee and Beadie echoed. 

He shook a hright bang of hair out 
| of gray eyes. “Here, give me a piece of 
j paper and a pencil. I’ll show' you.” 
j He snatched both from Beadie’s desk 
and began to draw with swift short 

He was thin—terrihly thin—his 
1 shoulders and his face, especially 
I through the mouth. His hands were 
big and muscular, the square nails 
! clean but unpolished. Not like those 
of Seventh Avenue, which were smooth, 
tbe nails glittering with colorless polish, 
j The face that came to life under his 
J pencil was Eddie’s. “There! That’s 
: what I want. Strength through defeat. 

I Tenderness. The kind mouth. The 
wehhed weary eyes.” He held it off at 
arm’s length with half-closed lids and 
shook his head. “Not quite right yet, 
but I’ll get it.” His free thumb made 
some queer gestures in tbe air, as if he 
were drawing it again. 

“You didn’t know ahout Eddie?” 
Dee asked slowly. 

“No, of course not. What is there 
about him?” He looked at ber in¬ 
tently. Beadie had tbe queerest feeling 
of heing shut out. Almost as if she were 
in another room. 

“It’s wonderful, you seeing that in 
his face. Eddie’s our office man. He’s 
had a sick wife for twenty years. No 
one has ever heard him complain.” 


“How' do you happen to be such a 
good drawer? ” Beadie asked curiously. 
Odd things were always happening 
around resident-buying offices, but this 
was one of the funniest. 

“I was—I mean I’m going to be a 
sculptor. I work at it nights. I’d like 
Eddie to model for me. During the 
day I make bras. Bern’s Re-Formes. 
Corrective brassieres. That’s why I 
came in this morning. To show my new 
line.” He turned again to Dee. “You 
know, of course, that you’re thrillingly 
beautiful.” 

“Me!” cried Dee, pink rushing down 
her cheeks. “Oh, but I’m so big. I’m 
always going to diet and then I don’t.” 

“ Don’t! Venus, if you’ll remember, 
was a woman of rather ample propor¬ 
tions, judged by modem standards.” 

“ Venus! Wasn’t she the god of love 
or something?” asked Beadie quickly. 

“Or something!” He turned hack 
to her, mouth stretched in a wide, 
pointed smile. 

He’s dolling-looking. I mean it, really 
he is, she told herself. Sort of English. 
That tweed suit and everything. Sud¬ 
denly she knew that she wanted to get 
him out of the room, aw'ay from Dee, 
who was staring at him. She said: 
“Look, I’ll introduce you to Miss 
Cates. This isn’t ber day to see braws, 
hut if I ask her to, she will.” 

“ Thank you very much, Miss-” 

“Moss—Beadie Moss.” 

“And I’m David Bern.” He looked 
at Dee. 

“Kelley,” said Dee, cheeks very 

“ Delight,” Beadie added. “ Can you 
imagine?” 

“I can—I can indeed,” he smiled. 

Walking down the aisle of the offices, 
observing that she came just to his 
shoulder, feeling very little and “kuh- 
ute,” as Alf Goldfarb often said to her, 
Beadie learned that he had been in 
business six months. He was de¬ 
signer, manufacturer and salesman for 
Bern’s Bras. His father had heen 
Irving Bern, manufacturer of corsets 
and bras until the day in 19CS when he 
had plunged to his death from a forty- 
fourth-floor office window. He, David, 
bad been studying sculpture in Paris, 
and bad come home to find everything 
gone hut a small sum for his mother. 
New York was a great change from 
Paris, hut something that had eluded 
him there ought to come to him here. 


Since he bad to earn a living, it seemed 
natural to start in the husiness bis 
father bad founded. “ I know the hody, 
of course—that’s helped.” 

Know the hody! Beadie looked at 
him suspiciously. Maybe be was going 
to tell a dirty story. Tbey were always 
trying it, those salesmen, but his face 
looked too serious. He seemed O.K. 

At the door to Ema Cates’ office, 
Beadie had her spectacular idea. She 
would invite this unique and different 
young man to The Affair. 

“What you need in this game is 
social contacks,” she said quickly. 
“ Our cluh here is going to have an af¬ 
fair March twenty-first, and I’d be 
pleased to have you go witb me, I really 

For a second be looked startled, and 
then he thrust out his hand, his hig 
hard hand, and caught hers in a winc¬ 
ing grasp. 

“ I think that is tbe nicest thing any¬ 
one has tried to do for me. Thank you 
and tbank you.” 

Back in ber office sbe found Abe Sin¬ 
cere witb Dee, discussing some order. 
Sometimes she thought the reason he 
was so nice to her was that be was 
sweet on her. My goodness, she thought 
virtuously, someone is always trying to 
start something in this business. With 
Mrs. Sincere in Palm Beach, I think 
it’s awful, I really do. 

Going directly to her dictating ma¬ 
chine, sbe picked up the horn, but be¬ 
fore turning on the connection she said 
to Ahe: “Miss Mintz, of the Bird 
Island Apparel Shop, just fell in a faint 
over those last style-show numhers I 
got her. And yesterday if I didn’t go out 
and get some more just like them. Ike 
Graboy said to me, be said, 1 Leave us 
the fixtures when you go, will you?’ 
Isn’t he kuh-ute?” Switching on the 
machine, sbe said loudly into tbe born: 
“Miss Ionie Mintz, buyer, Debhie 
Frock Comer-” 

“Seems to me you’re doing quite a 
lot of Mowing on that hom, Beadie,” 
Abe Sincere said, laughing a little. 

“ If you don’t blow your own hom in 
this business, I don’t know wbo’ll do it 
for you,” sbe said, thinking: That'll 
hold him. I’m pretty quick on the come- 

Abe looked at her, and then walked 
out of the office. 

“Well,” said Beadie to Dee, “he cer¬ 
tainly was queer about a little joke.” 
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Abe Sincere stopped at their office 
the following morning. “You going to 
The Affair, Dee?” 

“ I don’t know,” she said, looking up 
from her mail. “I really haven’t any¬ 
one much to take. I hate to buy a new 
dress just for the dinner, and my black 
crepe is sort of shot.” 

“Now, take me,” Beadie said enjoy- 
ably. “I know I’m going to go and 
wear the best outfit I can get. The 
young kids around here, they never 
will stop talking about the pink velvet 
I wore last year. Bettie, that little 
secretary we had, said to me, ‘Miss 
Moss, if I had your style I’d die 
happy.’ ” 

“Who was that good-looking young 
fellah I seen you with, Beadie, yester¬ 
day?” Abe Sincere asked, underlip 
thrust out reflectively. 

“Isn’t he suh-weet? He’s the son of 
Irving Bern.” 

“No! Irve Bern’s boy?” Abe came 
into the room. “Why, Irve and I used 
to be good friends in the old days when 
resident offices were just holes in the 
wall. A fine man on braws, Irve. Too 
bad he went that way. Too bad.” 

“I’m going to bring David to The 
Affair,” Beadie announced. “I want 
to give him a chance to meet folks. I 
don’t know, I'm always doing things 
like that. He’s gone into the same 
business as his father.” 

Abe Sincere looked suddenly sour. 
“Too. much lollygaggin’ round this 
place mornings,” he said, and left. 

In his office he sat down at his 
big mahogany desk, looking, curiously 
shrunken by its shining expanse. Too 
bad about Dee not having a fellah. He 
remembered her as she was when she 
had come to ask for a job of filing in 
the Unit Control, a big girl with thick 
blond braids wound round her head, 
and face so thin that she had looked 
all eyes. She had been only thirteen, 
but had told him sixteen. Her size and 
gentle poise had fooled him. Her fa¬ 
ther had been out of work and the 
Kelleys needed money badly, he found 
out later. 

He had never been sorry that he had 
taken her into the organization or ad¬ 
vanced her in a few years to coats, the 
youngest buyer in the market. Yep, a 
nice girl; sweet, but no softy. A flick in 
her tongue when she needed it, and she 
could fight for prices in a way you’d 
never think. Abe sat tapping his fin¬ 
gers, one, two, three, four, double 
(hump with the narrow thumb. Good- 
looking boy, that Bern kid. Like Irve 
when he was young. Irve had been 
honest, kind and a fine money-maker; 
lacking, though, some little iron in his 
system when things turned against 
him. But the boy—square chin, good 

He called to Mollie Levy, his secre¬ 
tary, who sat in the outer office: “Get 
me Milton Goldright at Acme Dance 
Frocks.” After eight years, Dee had 
earned a bonus and, by golly, he’d 
make it a good one 1 

When Milton came on the phone he 
said: “ Listen, look, Milt, I want to buy 
i black formal for a big girl. Size 
eighteen, I heard her say once. The 
prettiest one you got. No schmear. 
Good fabric. Good line. You know.” 

“Uh-huh. Very silyouetty? That’s 
good.” 

“It’s a Wee-o-nay?” He looked off 
nto space with a superior twinkle. 
Well, Milt might not be able to pro¬ 
nounce the French dressmakers, but 
iiis big square hands had a way with 
abric that had made history up and 
down Fifth Avenue. He would do won¬ 
ders for Dee. 


“It’s color is Prince’s Plume? But, 
Milton, I said black. This girl only 
wears black.” 

“Oh, it is black. Just a name?” He 
shook his head. That was the style 
game for you, calling white, Vaniila, 
and black, Prince’s Plume, just to say 
something different. Voice very gentle, 
he said: “Milton, how much?” 

He winced. “Look, listen, Milt,” he 
purred, managing a little laugh, “I said 
me dress; not for the Roxy Chorus or 
anythink like that. It’s a gift for a nice 
sweet girl in the office. I feel towards 
her like she was a daughter. . . . 

“ Oh, you would ? ” His face bright¬ 
ened. “O.K. I’ll send her in . . . and 
a fitting, Milt... no extra charge ....” 

The twenty-five off that Milt had 
offered was what he gave dress buyers 
when they ordered for their personal 
use . . . let’s see . . . that would 
bring it down ... he figured happily. 

Beadie, trotting along Seventh Av¬ 
enue the next day in toeless high-heeled 
patent-leather pumps, thought a good 
deal about her date for The Affair. In¬ 
quiries in the various wholesale houses 
had brought out some interesting in¬ 
formation about David Bern. His 
business had been started on capital 
borrowed from a friend of his father’s, 
and until the business could pay it 
back he’d live on scant calories, so he 
said. Morris Reinstine had com¬ 
mented: “A nice clean young fellah, 
and he’s got ideas. His Three-Occasion 
Bras box is a honey, and his stuff 
comes through beautiful, just like the 
samples.” 

Beadie thought: Well, I could do 
worse if he is just starting out. With his 
art and my style sense, we could go to 


She had just changed the name of his 
product to The Beadie Bern Bras, as 
something with a great deal more per¬ 
sonality, when she met Dee, carrying 
an enormous box. 

She said: “The only way I could get 
this order out was to carry it back my¬ 
self to the office.” 

“My goodness,” said Beadie, “I’m 
disgusted right up to my ears. Who’s 
gonna thank you for making a regular 
pack horse outta yourself?” Looking 
at Dee’s flying yellow hair and pale 
lips—she never used enough lipstick— 
she thought to herself: How could he 
have called her beautiful? He ought to 
see haw messy she looks now. She said: 
“Look, Dee, I’d sort of like to see 
David Bern’s showroom. I think maybe 
the boss’d like us to look him up, on 
account of he knew his father. Wantta 
go with me ? I’ll blow us to a cab.” 

“Well,” Dee said doubtfully, “if it 
doesn’t t° ke too long. My feet hurt so 
from walking, though, I’d really be 
glad to sit in a cab for a few minutes. 
I’ll go fifty-fifty on the fare.” 

In a building on lower Broadway, 
twenty stories up, they found David 
Bern in his shirt sleeves, sitting at a 
drawing board. “How good of you! 
How vefy good of you!” he cried, 
springing up and shaking their hands. 

The great room was bare, and yet it 
had something, Beadie decided, turning 
slowly about. High ceiling and walls 
were painted a golden yellow, floor dark 
brown. Booths for the buyers were 
decorated with sketches of women 
striding down the Avenue, teaing, din-1 
ing and dancing. Arching over each 
sketch were the words:“ Bern’s Three- 
Occasion Bras.” 

“It’ll be luveleh when you get a rug 
down,” she said. “I just got a new one 
for my bedroom, and it oozes up be¬ 
tween my toes, like—oh, I don’t 
know—mud.” 
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“I’ve had to furnish this room 
mainly with imagination and my two 
hands,” David Bern said soberly. “ But 
I say to buyers, ‘You won’t be selling 
my fixtures when you get back home, 
and I’ve put every cent into the prod¬ 
uct.’ I find it goes over.” 

“You’re smart,” Dee said quietly. 
“There’s too much front in this busi¬ 
ness. I wish we had this view of the 
Hudson, me and my dad. It—I don’t 
know—well, it sort of stretches your 
mind.” She looked at him, cheeks very 

He nodded and came close to her. 
“ Keep your eyes on dear old Jersey. 
When the lights come on, you’ll see 
gold in them thar hills.” 

“My goodness, such talk,” com¬ 
plained Beadie. “Now that we’ve seen 
your place, I guess we’ll just run along. ” 
After all, he was her date, and he hadn’t 
even looked at her. 

“Wait just one moment,” he begged. 
“I want to read you a spot from my 
favorite poem, Seeger’s Paris. I’ve 
been thinking about it as I sat here 
drawing bras designs, of all things.” 

“Poetry!” Beadie said doubtfully. 
She thought, My goodness, I hope no 
other buyer drops in. If this gets out in 
the morket. I'll never hear the end of it. 

He shook the troublesome bright 
bang out of his eyes, flipped the pages 
of a book on his table and said: “ This is 


And looking out over the domes and. 
That chime the fleeting quarters and the 

While the bright clouds banked east¬ 
ward back of them 

Blush in the sunset, pink as hawthorn 

flowers." * 

“Sunset Blush,” Beadie interrupted 
excitedly. “I’m going to tell that to 
Alf Goldfarb. He’s just crazy about 
the new names for colors I give him.” 

“ Did you like it?” he asked Dee, as 
if he hadn’t heard her. 

“I don't know anything about 
poetry,” Dee said slowly, looking up at 
him as if she were a little girl instead 
of a great big thing. “I never went be¬ 
yond the eighth grade in regular school, 
although I’ve been to night school all I 
could. But I liked the way the words 
went together.” Her cheeks were sud¬ 
denly very pink again. “I—felt them.” 

He nodded, but didn’t say a word. 

My goodness, thought Beadie, is she 
dumb, talking that way to this Bern boy 
with his good education ? She said 
quickly: “I read a lot. I really do. 
Every week I take a book out of the 
lending liberry and I just read myself 
to sleep. It’s luveleh.” 

“Yes,” he said, still not looking 

Beadie felt, without exactly knowing 
why, that she had said the wrong thing. 
"Well, this time we really gotta be 
going,” she said sharply. 

For the next few days the office 
buzzed with excitement about The 
Affair. It was rumored that Ema 
Cates was going to wear a white net 
from Jay-West’s. It had cost way up 
there! Terry, the switchboard girl, had 
a brand-new sample size from R. K. L., 
all lace and everything. Mollie Levy 
announced that she thought she would 
break down and buy something in the 
ten-seventy-five market and get an 
eyebrow arch. After all, she had her an¬ 
nuity paid for, and what the hell. To 
all inquiries as to what she would wear, 
Beadie returned a mysterious “You 

•By permission of Charles Scribner's Sons. 


She would wear the silver-fox cape, 
but, instead of the white formal, some¬ 
thing more spectacular. Red slipper 
satin, a bustle frock, and strapless, like 
someone or other had shown at the re¬ 
cent openings. Eloise Dance Frocks 
had a beauty at $39.75. She’d take her 
time about paying for it. They wouldn’t 
dare to nag her through the office. 

When the outfit was complete and 
spread out on the bed at home—gold 
mesh slippers, bag and bracelet, even 
to a red chiffon handkerchief embroi¬ 
dered with “Beadie”—she said confi¬ 
dently: “I’m going to stick out at that 
affair like a—just like a sore thumb.” 

She was at her desk the day Dee 
came into the office, lilac eyes bright 
with something that looked like unshed 
tears. She had just seen her talking to 
Abe Sincere, and thought perhaps he 
had been giving her a call-down. Dee 
went to her desk. Beadie saw that she 
didn’t mean to confide. Of all the close¬ 
mouthed meanies! 

“What you going to wear, Dee?” 
she asked to start a conversation. 
“Ema said you had a reservation.” 

“A liftle black net.” Dee’s eyes were 
downcast. 

“Net?” Beadie exclaimed trium¬ 
phantly. She would be the only one 
therein slippersatin. “ Youknowwhat? 
You ought to have your hair done up on 
your head. You could look stunning, 
you really could. I know I’m going to. 
In the day, I have my Tittle-girl’ 
hair-do. See?” She twisted her head 
so that Dee could see the mass of curls 
from crown to nape of her neck. “But 
at night I like to ack sophisticated.” 

“Is that so?” Still Dee didn’t 

“Yes, that’s so!” Beadie cried, sud¬ 
denly furious. 

David Bern’s unexpected entrance 
stopped more pointed observations. 
He dropped down on the chair in front 
of her desk. He said: “When I think 
of the years I wasted sitting in The 
Dome in Paris and ambling along the 
boulevards trying to catch people, 
places, that weren’t me, mine, America, 
I could gnash my teeth.” 

“Woof, big bad wolf!” Beadie said 
gaily. He had come straight to her. He 
hadn’t given Dee so much as a glance. 
He liked her. He really did. The 
clump of bright hair which had fallen 
forward over his mournful gray eyes 
looked so fine, so soft that she could 
hardly keep her hands from it. With 
any other man in the trade she would 
have ventured, but not with this boy. 
He was too shy. You had to know him 
slowly. “What brought this on?” 

“Eddie. He came in this afternoon 
to give me an order from Miss Cates, 
and I got a quick sketch. He’s part of 
what I want, but not all. I mean to 
catch that market place. The crowds. 
The models with their starved waists 
and high proud breasts. The salesmen 
with their skeptical brows. And here 
and there, shining like spring-For¬ 

give me,” he said in a queer, choked 
voice, and left. 

“Well, I never. What was the matter 
with him?” demanded Beadie. The en¬ 
counter had left her a trifle breathless. 

She called him on the phone the next 
day to say: “You won’t need to call for 
me the night of The Affair. I’ll meet 
you at the entrance of The Spice Club. 
A crowd of we girls are taking a taxi. 
It makes it less for each one, and be¬ 
sides, they haven’t all got men.” 

She had decided that David Bern 
wasn’t quite ready to meet the family. 
Later, when she was sure of him. . . . 
Mannie would be sure to wisecrack: 
“Well, where did you dig up this 
good-looking fellah?” Her father 


would say wistfully: “ How’s pizness? ” 
Little Mannie would try to read him 
the stock-market reports. His father 
had taught him that at eight. No, it 
wouldn’t do as yet. 

Once trekking up Seventh at 5:30, 
the day’s shopping done, she came on 
David going into Goodnow’s Cafeteria, 
bareheaded, clear-eyed, thinner than 

On sudden impulse she said: “Look, 
I want to buy us a steak.” 

He flushed and said: “Too strong 
food for this stomach, lady. Perhaps 
you’ll join me for supper in some choice 
hamburger.” 

It was not a happy meal. The place 
was crowded. Two girls gabbing about 
dates sat at their table. He thanked 
her for some customers she had sent 
him . She was so kind. He was looking 
forward to the party. Working most 
nights. He didn’t ask for a date. That 
would come. 

Eddie came into the Ready-to-Wear 
office the night before the party. He 
said: “Well, you girls got yourselves all 
doodedup? . . . Say, that’s a mighty 
fine young fellah you’re going to take, 
Miss Moss. Mr. Sincere walked down 
there to his place with me today and 
they got along just like that.” He 
crossed his stubby fingers and held 
them out for inspection. 

“The boss? Oh, good,” Beadie said 
happily. She thought: The Beadie Bern 
Bras. Already she could see the name 
up on an illuminated sign. 

Eddie, lingering, said: “ Who you go¬ 
ing to take, Miss Kelley?” 

“I’m going to take my dad, Eddie. 
Mr. Sincere suggested it. I guess he’ll 
get quite a kick out of it too. He’s 
never been in a night club.” 

Abe Sincere appeared in the door¬ 
way. He said: “Eddie, a word with 
you,” beckoning him out in the hall. 

She could hear Eddie’s voice saying 
something as they walked along, but it 
wasn’t clear what. Spurts of masculine 
laughter followed their pauses in one 
office after another. Beadie said: “I 
guess they wouldn’t feel so funny if 
they had to find chiffon outsizes in the 
morket in Morch.” 

The Affair got off to a great start. 
Meeting her at the entrance to The 
Spice Club, David Bern said: “But 
you’re exclamatory! ” 

Beadie thought it a beautiful word, 
and David himself looked beautiful in 
perfectly fitting tails, his blond hair 
brushed to satin. 

Everyone in the ladies’ room, where 
she checked her silver-fox cape, said: 
“You look gor-jus. Just gor-jus,” and 
sniffing ecstatically demanded: “What 
you got on?” Beadie had mixed a drop 
of Mating with a drop of Love in the 
Woods—Christmas gifts of perfume 
from the head salesman at Pippa 
Frocks. The result was, she knew, 
baffling. To all inquiries she returned a 
remote “ Oh, something. ” She felt very 
happy. 

They found their places, by name 
card, opposite Murray Zeist, the 
cotton-goods man, and his wife and 
Ema Cates and her husband. The men 
got along just fine talking about busi¬ 
ness. The girls said things like: 
“Doesn’t Terry look luveleh? That’s 
Number 226 from R. K. L. It only 
cost sixteen seventy-five, but it’s luve¬ 
leh, isn’t it?” By the time they had 
identified most of the dresses, it was 
time for ice cream. Beadie couldn’t see 
Dee from where they sat, but supposed 
she must be at the turn of the square 
of tables. 

While they were having coffee, 
Abe Sincere rose and tapped on his 
glass with his spoon. Everyone said 


“Shush!” and everyone did but a few 
of the young kids, who would keep on 
giggling, no matter what. 

Abe said: “Folks, I am very happy 
to be here. I don’t know when I have 
seen so many good-looking girls gath¬ 
ered together in one spot.” Loud 
laughter. He said the same thing every 
year, but it always got a laugh. “As a 
man, myself, I don’t' think there is 
much to be said for the men.” More 
laughter. “But all kidding aside, I 
hope you will all have a very happy 
time. And now I am going to ask a 
young fellah who knows more about 
speechmaking than I do to take the 

To wild applause, Eddie stepped to 
the mike in front of the leader of the 
three-piece orchestra. 

Beadie whispered: “I know if I was 
on the entertainment committee I’d 
have some good vaudeville acks in¬ 
stead of these speeches.” 

David Bern leaned toward her. She 
pressed her shoulder against him. Her 
hand was close to his, but he made no 
effort to hold it. “I don’t want to miss 
a shade of his expression,” he said. 

So it was just Eddie he wanted to see, 
Beadie thought disappointedly. Well, 
he was shy. That was it. Wait until the 
dancing started. Then he wouldn’t be 
cold to her. 

Eddie cleared his throat: “Folks, I 
am mighty glad to be here. I was here 
on the night of Mr. Sincere’s twenty- 
fifth anniversary in business, his silver 
one, and hope to be here for The Affair 
that celebrates his golden.” The Por¬ 
trait Room rocked on its foundations, 
so thundering was the applause. “And 
now I know you want to get to your 
dancing, and I am going to lead off 
with the sweetest girl I know, Miss 
Delight Kelley.” 

And there was Dee coming to meet 
him in a black net that swirled like 
smoke around her fine ankles. There 
were bands fine as pen strokes over 
creamy shoulders, and the silver rose at 
her girdle had scattered a few' of its 
petals over the filmy layers of the skirt. 
Someone swung a spotlight. It made 
Dee’s hair sparkle with ruddy fires and 
her eyes look as big as dollars. Every¬ 
one applauded excitedly but Beadie. 

She said, shocked: “Why, that 
is Number Twenty-two-o-four from 
Acme. It costs fifty-nine seventy-five. 
She never told me she was going to get 
it. I thought she couldn’t afford a new 

Ema Cates whispered “Shush,” as 
if she were mad. 

David said: “A dress for a lady.” 

And then everyone piled out on the 
floor and went to dancing. David stood 
very erect. Every time Beadie moved 
nearer, some turn in the step took him 
away. She looked up at him; his square 
chin with the nick in it was held very 
high. It wasn’t a bit of fun dancing 
like this. Over in the comer, Andy 
Bates, assistant in the Neckwear, was 
dancing cheek to cheek with a little 
redhead. That was the way. Let down. 
Get together. Feel something. Near 
them, Mollie Levy was dancing with a 
thin white-haired man who had lilac- 
colored eyes. 

Murray Zeist, bounding by in his 
own interpretation of the rumba, said: 
“That’s Dee’s father. Nice-looking, 
isn’t he?” 

Beadie said: “I wish Dee had had 
her hair done up on top of her head. 
She would have looked stunning. She 
really would.” 

David said: “It’s raffled at the 
edges like a ballet dancer’s skirts. It 
goes with* the dress.” He sounded 
angry. 
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And anger began to rise in Beadie, a 
hot choking anger that confused her 
steps—and she was ordinarily so fleet- 
footed. She thought : Here I went to all 
this trouble to take him, expensive new 
outfit and everything, and he isn't even, 
nice to me. And that Kelley, that two- 
timing, double-chinned side of a moun¬ 
tain, getting an expensive dress like that. 
I'd like to know how she got enough 
money to ao around buying fiftv-nine- 
seventy-five dresses, and in my houses 
too. Did she ask me to get it for her ? 
No, she muck around in the 'back doors 
of my manufacturers, asking for favors. 

Out on the floor something was hap¬ 
pening. Dee couldn’t get three steps 
without someone cutting in. Abe Sin¬ 
cere was there, too, shuffling his feet, 
pointing first one finger and then an¬ 
other, under the impression that he was 
doing the Big Apple; not even knowing 
that it was out and the shag was in, 
Beadie thought scornfully. 

No one offered to cut in on David 
for a single dance. Not a soul. And 
after all, you couldn’t dance a straight 
program with a man, especially when 
all he could do was the waltz and the 
two-step. She had taken six lessons in 
the rumba and could go like anything. 
She gestured to Murray Zeist as he went 
by, raising her eyebrows and shaking 
her head. Nothing happened. 

She said to Bertie, the mailroom boy, 
who was tnere with his sister, a mousy 
little person in a last year’s chiffon, 
number: “How’s for a trade?” 

Hesaid: “ Sorry, my next’s with Miss 
Kelley.” 

So did Otto, in the Hose. And Ezra 
Bowen, the comptroller. They were all 
very sorry, but Miss Kelley- 

She said desperately: “Mr. Bowen— 
Ezra—is a vury important man for 
you to know. He has loads of contacks. 
It won’t hurt you to be seen with me.” 
He didn’t say anything. She looked up. 
His eyes were over and beyond her, on 
something she couldn’t see. 

At eleven they were still dancing to¬ 
gether. No offers to break. She kept 
talking, smiling brightly, so that 
everyone would think she was having 
a wonderful time. Somehow she could 
just smell out a new style ... remember 
Skoporelly’s Firecracker Dresses . . . 
she was the first one in the morket to 
send out a distribution . . . maybe 
she should have been a designer. . . . 
His comments were pleasant but brief. 
They didn’t give her a thing to go on. 
At twelve she said, with something like 
a sob: “I have a perfuctly awful head¬ 
ache. I guess I’ll have to go home.” 

David stopped short in the middle 
of the floor. He said: “I’m terribly 
sorry.” It sounded horribly to her like 
a sigh of relief. “I’ll get a cab for us.” 

She said airily: “Oh, never mind. 
I’ll just run along by myself.” She 
wanted to get away from him. For 
some reason the beautiful evening had 
gone to smash. “Night,” she tossed to 
him over her shoulder, and moved 
slowly across the floor. A wave to 
Murray. A nod to Ema. And to any 
questions . . . that terrible . . . ter¬ 
rible head . . . ow-uch! She’d carry 
it off, so she would! 

Abe Sincere, seated once more at 
the head table, called: “Eddie, a word 

Eddie approached his thick leathery 

“Everything seems to be working 
out O.K., huh?” said Abe Sincere. His 
left lid drooped ever so slightly. Sol¬ 
emnly, Eddie blinked both of his. 

In the comer near the orchestra, 
David and Dee were standing close to¬ 
gether, the stars in her eyes matching 
the dazzle in his. 


Abe said, “Just the other day I was 
showing Sonny’s report card to Dee. 
She said she thought C in history-” 

Suddenly he rose, horrified. Streak¬ 
ing toward the two was Beadie, head 
down, hands clenched, high heels dig¬ 
ging into the floor with every step. Abe 
Sincere groaned: “Oi vey ist mir.’’ 

Eddie said: “Oh, my gosh, but Miss 
Moss looks mad.” 

Beadie’s voice rose above the or¬ 
chestra: “You—you-” she said to 

Dee. She raised her hand. 

Abe Sincere called: “Beadie! Oh, 
Beadie!” 

She looked about, startled. 

He signaled the orchestra to stop. 
Terrified, Beadie thought, Oh my good¬ 
ness, I almost -Her hand, coming 

to rest at the back of her neck, smoothed 
up an imaginary lock of hair. She said 
to Dee: “You—you really must prom¬ 
ise me to look after Mr. Bern, won’t 
you, dolling?” and turned to Abe. He 
said: “Well, boys and girls, it’s al¬ 
most twelve-thirty, and we’ve got to be 
out of here by one. Have to pay the 
orchestra overtime if we stay, and I 
guess the club treasury can’t take it. I 
know I’m going right now, and it would 
give me a lot of pleasure to escort the 
best-looking outfit here home. In a 
taxi. . . . Beadie!” 

He bowed, a little man with great 
dignity, and, coming out from behind 
the table, took her hand and led her 
from the floor. He could feel her trem¬ 
bling. Poor Beadie! But the wound 
wasn’t deep. It would heal quickly. 
He’d bet on that. Maybe he could find 
her someone who would like her clothes 
and laugh at her noisy talk. But not 
Irve Bern’s boy. Unh-uh! During the 
straight program the hom had ap¬ 
parently blown loud enough to scare 
him in exactly the direction he had 
hoped. It all ought to work out per¬ 
fectly O.K He had liked the talk he 
had with him in his showroom the day 
before. Head in the clouds. Feet on 
the ground. With a girl like Dee, he 
ought to go far. He’d throw him some 
orders. You bet he would. 

“Now, where is it you live?” he 

“At Four, One-ninety-third,” Beadie 
answered in a muffled voice. 

“Oi, way up in the Bronx!” he said 
pathetically. 

Beadie Moss came close to the mirror 
in her bureau. It was too short for her 
to get a full-length view of the shining 
red dress, but by stretching up she could 
see the bustle at the back, an enormous 
loop of fabric. 

She said: “The best-looking outfit 
there”—pointed chin high and proud. 
“ My slippers match my bracelet. My 

handkerchief matches my dress-” 

Turning her head slightly, she could 
see the slick back line of her hair and 
curls on top. “The Queen’s Crown,” 
La Vogue Beauty Shop had called this 
new “do.” “I look chorming. Simply 
chorming,” she added thoughtfully. 

Tomorrow the office would be buzz¬ 
ing with the fact that Abe Sincere had 
driven her clear to the Bronx, an 
unheard-of extravagance. All the way 
he had talked business. Things weren’t 
the way they used to be. Open orders 
you could get for ten, twelve thousand: 
now it was all pick, pick, pick. She 
hadn’t had a chance to let him know 
how she felt about Dee, and maybe just 
as well. If anyone asked her about 
David, she was just being nice to him, 
that was why she had invited him. She 
could laugh it off—laugh- 

Suddenly her face twisted. “ Whatta 
men want, anyway?” she inquired 
plaintively. 
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COB MNB CANVAS 


More Norsemen followed Thorwald, 
recorded their adventures in sagas, and 
then left New World plunder for that 
of the Old. Six hundred years later the 
Chevalier Champlain skirted the Cape 
and made a map, still extant, of the 
Viking’s harbor. He called it Le Beau 
Port—the beautiful harbor. And then 
in 1623, just three years after the 
founding of Plymouth, a group of four¬ 
teen fishermen and farmers from Dor¬ 
chester, England, founded at Cape Ann 
the first settlement in the Massachu¬ 
setts Bay Colony and the up-and- 
down Colonial history of the town be- 

(iloucester’s early years were an un¬ 
happy struggle against poverty, the 
French, intruders from rival colonies 
and, finally, the British. The Revolu¬ 
tion brought misery and privation to 
Gloucester; her fisheries were practi¬ 
cally destroyed, her vessels engaged in 
privateering or rotted at the wharves. 
After the war, the port turned its 
eyes toward commerce, and the early 
1800’s saw a boom period when a great 
Gloucester fleet ferried New England 
products to Surinam and the Caribbean 
isles and circled the world in the East 
Indian trade. Then that, too, died with 
the growth of the ports of Salem, Bos¬ 
ton and New York, and Gloucester’s 
merchant fleet disappeared from the 

The Civil War brought Gloucester 
its longest period of prosperous years. 
For the war and the wave of foreign 
immigration which followed gave the 
harbor what it had so long awaited— 
a domestic market for its fish. And as 
its fishing fleet grew, provincial fisher¬ 
men from Nova Scotia, Cape Breton 
and Prince Edward Island filtered into 
town, and the Portuguese arrived to 
build their compact little colony on 
“Portagee” Hill. 

Jl City of Tragedies 

These were Gloucester’s heroic years, 
when its great-sailed schooners dotted 
the Grand Banks and the Georges and 
its trawlermen made their corn-age and 
hardihood a legend. It was a period of 
mounting tragedy, too, for, as the fleet 
increased, so did the casualties at sea. 
For years it was a rare month that did 
not take its toll of Gloucester fisher¬ 
men. Two gale-swept days of Febru¬ 
ary, in 1877, accounted for thirteen 
vessels and their crews of 143 Glouces- 
termen, and when the fleet came strag¬ 
gling back, the town added fifty-three 
more widows to its legion of women in 
black. Two hundred and twenty-two 
men were lost that winter, but the fleet 
which set out for the spring catch was 
larger than ever. South for mackerel, 
to the Banks for ground fish and to the 
northern waters off Greenland for hali¬ 
but they went, racing home under full 
canvas to dump their loads on the 
town wharves and set out to sea again. 
Gloucester boats, built on the ways at 
near-by Essex, manned by Gloucester- 
men and driven hard by some of the 
world’s finest sailing masters, made 
Gloucester this country’s most impor¬ 
tant fishing center during the late 
years of the last century. 

It was a self-contained industry. On 
the wharves which ringed the harbor 
more than a score of fish companies 
processed the catch, drying it or salting 
it down for market. Just outside the 
town were the glue factories and the 


fertilizer plants which utilized the end 
products of the sea harvest, and scat¬ 
tered around the bay were the coop¬ 
erage yards, the sail lofts and the sup¬ 
ply houses which fed material to the 
hungry Gloucester fleet. Everything 
the industry needed was there, on Cape 
Ann, in those days—everything but 
the market for salt fish. And no one 
worried about that. It looked as 
though Gloucester, after two hundred 
years of trying, had hit its stride at 
last. 

The Age of Elegance 

While the fishing fleet was making 
Gloucester prosperous, the beauty of 
the Cape and the harbor was attract¬ 
ing the outside world. Long before the 
end of the last century, the annual 
wave of summer vacationists had ush¬ 
ered in an age of elegance ashore. Vic¬ 
torian mansions and gabled cottages 
studded the coast line; on Eastern 
Point a coterie of Chicago millionaires 
entrenched themselves within a group 
of pretentious estates, while on the har¬ 
bor’s western shore several large hotels 
were built to accommodate a regular 
and “select” clientele. Magnolia’s 
shopping street became the Fifth Ave¬ 
nue of New England. At Bass Rocks, 
on the eastern side of the Cape, the 
Siamese, Chinese and Japanese legar 
tions built their summer headquarters, 
and near by, on the shore road, Holy 
Row housed a battalion of Episcopalian 
ministers. 

Magnolia Beach was the scene of 
daily trotting races, in which gentle¬ 
men raced their favorites in the most 
genteel tradition. Four-in-hands and 
tallyhos jingled along the pine-lined 
roads, andbrightcarriagesrolled through 
the country lanes which spread like 
winding streams across the Cape. Whole 
families, complete with their stables 
and their darky chore boys, arrived at 
the elegant Oceanside in June, and 
stayed till the season’s end. It was all 
very fine and very fashionable — a 
Newport-once-removed straddling a 
thriving, lusty town which was busy 
making a fortune in fish. 

Gloucester was proud of this colony 
which doubled its population in the 
summer months. It blended nicely 
with the great white houses built by 
the retired captains of the Indies trade; 
it brought a quiet and decorous dis¬ 
tinction which spread like a patina 
over the shiny new wealth rolling in 
from the Banks. Gloucester even 
spared a tolerant smile for the occa¬ 
sional dilettante who set up his easel on 
the water front and sedately sketched 
the harbor scenes. Art, to the Glouces¬ 
ter of those great days, was among the 
trivia of life, s umm er visitors a pleas¬ 
ant diversion, the price of salt cod the 
mainspring. 

That was Gloucester forty years 
ago. That was Gloucester, a town of a 
thousand personal tragedies, but of one 
great collective triumph over the sea. 
That was the Gloucester whose hero 
was Howard Blackburn, a trawlerman 
who, after becoming separated from his 
schooner during a blinding snowstorm 
on the Banks, dipped his hands in sea 
water, froze them to the oars, and 
rowed five days and nights without 
food or water, carrying a frozen dory 
mate, to the Newfoundland shore. 
That was the Gloucester upon whose 
wharves were landed, on an average,! 
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sixty million pounds of cod, halibut and 
haddock a year. 

In 1937, Gloucester wharfed a little 
more than thirteen million pounds of 
cod, halibut and haddock. In that 
figure lies the final tragedy of the town 
that waited so long and fought so hard 
for success. Time and the changing 
dietary habits of a nation have wrested 
the crown from the queen port of the 
Atlantic fisheries. Today, Gloucester is 
still an important fishing center, but it 
is the prosperous leader no longer. 

The story of this decline may be 
summed up in two words—salt fish. 
During the years of Gloucester’s 
growth as a fishing port most of the na¬ 
tion’s inland markets depended upon 
sea products which would not spoil in 
transit. Gloucester’s salt and processed 
fish met this demand. Then, as im¬ 
proved rail transportation cut freight 
schedules and the Science of refrigera¬ 
tion developed, fresh sea food gradu¬ 
ally began to take the place of the 
processed varieties. Gloucester, on a 
branch-line railroad which runs to the 
end of the Cape, could not compete 
with Boston’s facilities in this trade, 
and year by year the number of schoon¬ 
ers which left the Banks “Boston- 
bound” increased. 

But fresh fish on the Banks is not 
fresh fish on the wharves, and Glouces¬ 
ter might still have held its own had it 
not been for a great change in the fish¬ 
ing industry itself. That was what is 
known, in manufacturing, as the 
“speed-up.” In the days of the all-sail 
schooners, a month from port to port 
was a quick trip. Halibuters were 
often two months out. Then came the 
motorization of the fleet. Powered 
draggers and beam trawlers replaced 
the graceful schooners with their dory 
sets and their trawl lines. A Diesel- 
powered Banker could get out to the 
fishing grounds, net its catch and be 
back within a week or ten days. That 
was too good a schedule to waste on 
salt fish—and the fresh fish, on ice, 
went to the Boston market. Mackerel 
seiners, following the schools north, 
made use of shipping centers developed 
on the Virginia Capes, at Cape May, 
and in New York. Gloucester saw 
them out to sea, but lost their catch. In 
1937, Boston handled almost eighteen 
pounds of cod, haddock and'halibut for 
every pound wharfed at Gloucester, 
and received four pounds of mackerel 
for every one unloaded at the North 
Shore port. 

Scenic Salvation 

With the bulk of its market for salt 
fish pre-empted by fresh sea food, 
Gloucester has been fighting hard to 
hold its place in the processed-fish in¬ 
dustry. To date, however, it has been 
a losing battle. Canadian provincial 
ports—paying their wharf fish handlers 
thirty cents an hour as against the 
Gloucester union scale of seventy-five 
cents—can drop their product over the 
tariff wall and still beat Gloucester 
prices. Faced with this competition, 
the town’s packing industry has had to 
transfer much of its activity to plants 
on British soil. Thus, Gloucester, 
fighting on two fronts, has helplessly 
watched the gradual loss of the indus¬ 
try which brought it both fame and 
prosperity. 

With the major portion of its salt- 
fish market gone, with its fishing fleet 
decimated, Gloucester has, during the 
last decade, had increasing reason to 
thank the fate which gave it one of the 
most pictorial settings on the Atlantic 
Coast. And to the beauties of the Cape, 
with its rocky coast, its white-sanded 


beaches, its woodland and salt mead¬ 
ows, Gloucester can add not only its 
picturesque water front but also, in its 
historic relics, a cross-section of the 
nation’s life story. 

Thorwald Ericson’s bones may lie 
moldering someplace beneath the 
sands of Cape Ann, but until they are 
found the district’s most ancient 
treasure must remain the site of the 
Indian clamshell piles at Annisquam. 
Here was the meeting place of genera¬ 
tions of gourmets long before the first 
white man settled in the New World. 
Above Annisquam, on the plateau 
which forms the center of the Cape, 
are still to be found the gaping cellar 
holes of Dogtown Commons, an early 
settlement founded there—for protec¬ 
tion of the women and children from 
piratical raids while the men were 
away at sea—almost three centuries 

Tourists Take Over 

Well-preserved buildings of the pre- 
Colonial period are no rarity on the 
Cape. The John Whipple, John Balch 
and Samuel Gott houses, all built 
before 1650, still stand, while in 
Gloucester harbor Five Pound and 
Ten Pound islands tell their own story 
of an Indian bargain sale more than a 
century ago. Easterly, off the tip of 
the Cape, lies Thatcher’s Island, where 
a pinnace bearing fourteen passengers 
was blown ashore in an August gale in 
1635. 

Thatcher and his wife were saved, 
while his children perished with the 
rest, and the place, then christened 
Thatcher’s Woe, still bears his name. 
Hard by, stands Salt Island, where 
scenes from Captains Courageous were 
recently filmed, and partially blocking 
the mouth of Gloucester’s superb 
harbor lies the reef called Norman’s 
Woe, scene of one of the most famous 
of all literary disasters—Longfellow’s 
The Wreck of the Hesperus. 

To see these and a hundred other 
such landmarks, to see the Church of 
Our Lady of Good Voyage on Portu¬ 
guese Hill, where a gaily painted Ma¬ 
donna cradles a boat in her arms, to 
see the fish piers, the drying racks, the 
graceful seine boats and the broad- 
beamed draggers unloading at dock, to 
watch the wheeling gulls and smell 
oakum, canvas, fish and sea, thousands 
of tourists sift through Gloucester 
every summer season and add their 
numbers for a day or so to the estab¬ 
lished summer colony. Somewhat to 
its own surprise, Gloucester has be¬ 
come one of America’s ranking sum- 

While the tide of fish was setting and 
that of tourists pouring in, two other 
industries have moved into Gloucester. 
They are, curiously enough, Art and 
the WPA. 

Gloucester, the most painted town 
in the Western Hemisphere, is by now 
almost a cliche in American art. Those 
first few sedate dilettantes have grown 
into a boisterous army of painters, 
water colorists, sculptors and photog¬ 
raphers. With their inevitable camp 
following of Bohemians, the serious 
workers have now settled themselves 
in colonies around Gloucester harbor. 
Rocky Neck, a small peninsula jutting 
into the bay, is the fountainhead of 
their activity, and there, in aban¬ 
doned sail lofts, in little cottages and 
in long rows of shacks built on wobbly 
wharves, has been established a small 
Latin Quarter, New England style. 
There, too, stand Gloucester’s Sum¬ 
mer School of the Little Theater and 
numerous atmospheric tea rooms gay 


with print curtains, brass candlesticks, 
lobster claws and paint-smudged 
smocks. 

Though Rocky Neck is the center of 
this su mm er invasion of talent, ability 
and just plain hope, it can accommo¬ 
date but a fraction of those who come 
annually to record Gloucester on can¬ 
vas. The rest scatter through the town 
itself, settle in Rockport’s colony at 
Bearskin Neck and spread through 
mansion and cottage alike to the far¬ 
thest reaches of the Cape. On bright 
days this earnest legion pours out in a 
colorful wave of beach umbrellas, can¬ 
vas, stools, palettes and brushes, and 
takes every paintable scene on the Cape 
by assault. On dull days they gather 
to discuss the problems of their craft or 
to argue the merits of Gloucester’s two 
art societies—the conservative North 
Shore Arts Association and its bump¬ 
tious rival, the Gloucester Society of 
Artists. Each group holds one exhibi¬ 
tion a year, gives a'party or a dance 
whenever the spirit moves it. The 
older townsfolk of Gloucester, once 
critical of the visitors’ informality, are 
more tolerant now, while the younger 
generation takes artists in its stride. 
Art, Gloucester hopes, has come to 

The second, and more recent, de¬ 
velopment in Gloucester’s social or¬ 
ganism is less welcome. In a town with 
a three-hundred-year history of rugged 
individualism and personal courage, 
any sort of relief could not help but be 
an anathema. 

Gloucester, until recent years, had 
always taken care of its own, but, un¬ 
fortunately, as the size of the fishing 
fleet dwindled, more and more Glouces- 
termen found themselves “on the 
beach.” Bom and bred to offshore 
fishing, there was little else they could 
do. And with the reduction of the fleet . 
came the modem powered fishing boats, 
which took smaller crews to sea. Many 
of these are now owned and operated 
by members of Gloucester’s Italian 
colony and have become units of a 
family business. The depression years 
of the 30’s have come as an anticlimax 
to Gloucester’s fishermen. 

Gloucester’s Symbol 

Into this situation moved the forces 
of Federal relief, and the familiar sign 
of the WPA may now be seen every¬ 
where. Gloucester, a town of 25,000 
population, now has one hundred and 
eighty-five miles of paved roads, a 
magnificent new high school is being 
built within the town’s limits, and a 
State-PWA grant has constructed a 
$1,200,000 fish pier. On a back road, 
WPA labor, widening a bridge, has 
just completed the destruction of one 
of the few remaining tide mills in the 
United States. 

Gloucester accepts these gifts with 
reluctance and looks forward to the 
day when its several knitting and tex¬ 
tile mills, its glue factories and, above 
all, its fishing industry, will again be in 
a position to absorb Gloucester labor. 
That day will probably come, for 
Gloucester is an indomitable town. 

This Sunday’s ceremony, in which 
flowers will be cast on the seaward tide 
“in memory of all the seamen, who 
through all the years have found a last 
resting place in the waters that wash 
every shore,” will be held almost 
within the shadow of a heroic statue 
which faces the harbor and the sea. 
The figure is that of a helmsman, sail¬ 
ing his craft close-hauled to the wind 
to clear a reef and straining every 
muscle to hold the wheel firmly until 
the peril is past. That is Gloucester. 
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SHE PUT OUT TO GO 


“Go fetch me an ole hroom, honey.” 

When I came back with it, I caught 
her kneeling on the floor, praying. 

After dinner, Grandma declared she 
was the boss as far as the dishes were 
concerned, and she washed them. When 
the muttering clouds finally spilled rain, 
Granny ran out to take the clothes 
from the line. Grandma had them in. 
They were sprinkled down, and she 
was busy ironing. 

As the weeks went by, Granny set¬ 
tled some. Of course, there was the 
trouble over the chickens; Grandma 
taking up for her hens and rooster, and 
the brood of freshly hatched biddies; 
Granny defending Rover, swearing 
that the old hound was only protecting 
her flower beds when he chased them. 
When the dog and the fowls and the 
two old ladies got mixed up in the 
front yard, feud shots were fired with 
voices. 

From the beginning, Granny had 
wanted to buy the chickens. Grandma 
refused to sell. Eggs would fetch her 
more profit in the long run, she figured. 
When Granny needed them, she bought 
the eggs. Other weeks Grandma trudged 
three miles to the village to market 
them. Every now and then she spent a 
nickel and brought Bobby and me five 
sticks of candy. 

Summer left and the fall leaves came 
and fell. One morning when it was al¬ 
most winter cold, Sid, the hired man, 
drove Granny and Rena off to visit 
some ailing kin. That night Grandma 
sat downstairs by the fire in the big 
room with Bobby and me. 

“Reckon I’d better tell you young- 
’uns a story,” she said. She seemed to 
figure around in her mind a moment or 
two and then she looked up at Grand¬ 
pa’s picture. 

“You two didn’t know yo’ grand- 
pap, did you?” 

“No’m,” I said, not caring a thing 
about him. 

“Pity.” She hid her hands under 
her sleeves and began. 

“My folks and hisn neighbored for 
a summer oncet. Yo’ grandpap wuz a 
young buck then, and valley-raised; 
my family wuz mountain-bred. I used 
to see h im at church. He wuz six feet 
two—a laughin’ boy, he wuz. When he 
let out, you thought you heared thun¬ 
der turned friendly.” 

She paused and listened. I heard a 
spawling in the burning logs. 

“ I’ll vow that fire’s a-poppin’ snow,” 
she predicted. 

She didn’t praise Grandpa much as 
the story went on, but the old, mus- 
tached man in the picture faded and I 
saw a great high mountain with a laugh¬ 
ing young hero sitting astride it. 

“And when he rode,” Grandma al¬ 
most sang it, “he drove a span of 
dapple bays, curb-bitted, so he could 
hold ’em. Under his hand they trav¬ 
eled fast as a streak of bright slow 
lightnin’.” 

I dreamed that night that young 
Grandpa came and toted me on his 
shoulder. He took me to the road and 
showed me his buggy and dapple bays. 
When I awoke and saw the winter’s 
first sprinkling of snow, I felt it was 
dust that had flown from the feet of his 

It wasn’t long before Grandma had 
Rena washing her face in buttermilk 
and putting her hair up in curl papers. 
It seemed easier for Rena to smile 
when her hair was frizzled. 


It was impish the way Grandma 
started Sid coming into the big room. 
One night whenhewasat supper—hired 
men always sat at the second table— 
she called him. 

“Come in the big room, Sid, when 
you air done. I’m a-needin’ advice 
often you.” 

Granny was upstairs. Rena was sit¬ 
ting under the soft light of a kerosene 
lamp, doing needlework. 

“Take off your apron and uncross 
yo’ legs,” Grandma whispered. 

Rena primped a little and a haze of 
prettiness surrounded her. 

Sid came in just as Granny charged 
dowustairs. His big body that swung 
so free outdoors moved awkwardly in 
the house. But the smile on his brown 
face was easy, and youngness flowed 
right out of him. 

“Sid”—Grandma sounded con¬ 
cerned—“my old Dommerueck hen is 
down with the pip. Whut would you do 

Sid always stuttered with a laugh 
before he spoke. His beginning over, 
he said, “Why, Miz Blossom”—he 
never failed to compliment her with 
the marriage title—“I’d grease her 
head with a tetch of lard, and change 
her feedin’.” 

“I’ll up and try that tomorrow,” 
she commented as if she had never 
heard of the remedy before. 

Sid started out. 

“Come back here, man,” Grandma 
called. “I ain’t through with you.” 

Sid leaned against the doorjamb and 
answered “Yes’m” and “No’m” to 
questions I knew she could answer bet¬ 
ter than he. Granny broke in and is¬ 
sued an order'to Sid for the morrow. 
He took the hint to go. 

Grandma hollered after him: “Sid, 
did you ever raise goats?” 

He turned again. “Plenty of ’em, 

“I’ve sorter got goats in the back of 
my mind.” 

“Nary a goat will ever come on my 
property!” Granny roared. 

Grandma paid no attention. She 
motioned toward the sofa. “Set, Sid, 
and tell me about ’em.” 

“I’d jest soon stand, ma’am.” 

She finally got him down, sitting on 
half of a chair near the door. Twirling 
his hat and picking at a patch on his 
knee in turn, he talked like company 
until bedtime. Once during the visit 
Sid looked at Rena as if he had never 
seen her before. 

Every evening after supper Grandma 
kept thinking of questions, until Sid 
learned to drop in without being called. 

The first time he came without invi¬ 
tation, Granny rared when he went 
out. But her own liking for having a 
man sitting around the house kept her 1 
from stopping him when he came again 
and sat on the chair off by the door. 
One evening Granny went to see a sick 
neighbor. The minute she had gone, 
Grandma thought of a story that 
needed telling. Bobby and I followed 
her upstairs. When Granny came home, 
she found Sid and Rena alone, sitting 
together on the sofa. 

The next morning Granny accused 
Sid of stealing oue of her hogs. He got 
so mad he quit her and walked off 
without his satchel. 

That afternoon Bobby found the hog 
wedged hetween two rails of the pasture 
fence. He drove the animal home and 
ran in, shouting the news to Granny. 
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It seems a pity none look on 
When lane performs her graceful swan. 



But if this Venus wants the truth ... 

The lads are round the cola booth! 



WHO is this lure ... this rival vamp? 

It’s Royal Crown , the taste test champ! 
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Refreshing as a dip in the ocean— that’s Royal Crown! 
No wonder impartial Certified Taste Tests from all over 
the country show it to be the taste favorite time after 
time. For instance, two big mid-western college fra¬ 
ternities chose Royal Crown by better than two to one! 
Be sure to get an economical Home Carton—six neatly 
packed bottles, twelve full glasses, and it costs only a 
quarter! Relax and enjoy Royal Crown . . . today! 


Her face reddened like a beet. She 
blustered around, hunting for her 
shawl, declaring with every breath 
that it couldn’t be her lost hog. When 
she went out to make sure, Grandma 
got up and followed. I stood at the 
big room window and watched. It was 
a March day. The high wind looked 
yellow as it tossed the skirts and hair 
of the two old women standing face to 
face down by the bam. Their arms 
were swinging, too, but it was anger 
that blew them. Grandma was rowing 
so loud her words split right through 
the house boards. 

“You git word to Sid you found yo’ 
pork, or I’ll wring yo’ infernal neck.” 

Granny tried to send word, but not 
a neighbor or a storeman in town knew 
where Sid had gone. 

Rena fell puny again after that and 
didn’t have strength to roll up her hair. 
Grandma would go into Rena’s room 
at bedtime to paper up the curls for 
her. I knew by the creak on the stairs 
that Grandma stayed late to talk. 

One night in my sleep I heard my 
name called. I opened my eyes and 
saw a white figure with a candle stand¬ 
ing by my bed. It was Grandma in 
her long-sleeved, high-necked sleeping 
gown. Her feet were bare. 

“Come on,” she said. 

I followed like I was. Quiet as a 
ghost, she led me down through the 
house, into the kitchen, and out the 
back door to a row of unbanistered 
steps that led up to the shed room 
where Sid had slept. Inside, she closed 
the door. Holding the candle, she told 
me to go through his clothes pockets 
and look for letters. I found one in his 
Sunday coat. 

“Read hit,” she said. “I’ve out- 
growed my specs.” 

I began: “‘Dear Sweetheart- 

“ Don’t go no further,” Grandma or¬ 
dered, “’cept to git the town hit come 
from and the name that writ hit.” 

It didn’t have any home place stated 
and the signature was “Babesy.” 
Grandma took it from me and tore it 
into tiny pieces while she swore me to 
eternal secrecy. In Sid’s satchel I fi¬ 
nally found an envelope that had a 
woman’s name and a street address in 
Kansas City. 

“That’ll do, honey,” Grandma said. 
“We’ll jest write him keer of Kansas.” 

She brought from the pocket of her 
nightdress a sheet of paper, an envelope 
and a pencil. There, with Sid’s cot for 
a table, I wrote at her dictation: 

Dear Sid: The hog is found. Come back 
and git your apology. 

The next day she put off to town. I 
knew she went to mail her message. 

It was a long time before she got her 
answer. 

The five years that had led me, and 
even Bobby, toward grownness seemed 
to leave Granny and Grandma un¬ 
touched. They still referred to each 
other as “her” and addressed the 
other as “you.” Maybe Grandma did 
sit silent longer, and more often stand 
in the porch doorway, looking waitfully 
down the road. 

Once when she stood, both hands 
shading her searching eyes, Granny 
assailed her: “Set, and be at home. 
Whoever promised to fetch you has 
long forgot.” 

Grandma smiled. “Ready feet air 
prancin’ somew’ers. The sound rides 
to me on the wind.” 

One sleet-beaten night, after I had 
finished my homework, I crept up to 
the attic. Bobby was already there, 
on the floor, curled like a cat around 
the oil heater that gave the lo w-ceilinged 
I room an under-the-covers snugness. 


Grandma sat on her bed, tense in the 
reliving of the scene as she told how 
she had dealt with a catamount. 

“The critter rushed me. ‘Bang!’ 
went my faithful musket and that 
varmint hit the ground, face up’ards, 
his paws a-wavin’ to heaven like a lost 
sinner a-prayin’.” 

I saw goose bumps on the back of 
Bobby’s neck as I scrambled down be¬ 
side him. Quietly we waited. We could 
see Grandma roving through memory 
to pick up a telling that would top her 
last. 

She had begun to smile over some 
recollection when a foot sound on the 
stairs broke the spell. It was Rena, 
dragging herself up like Rover making 
the steps when his rheumatism is bad. 
Her voice held a hankering for com¬ 
pany when she asked: “You and the 
children mind me listening, Grammar ? ’ ’ 

Grandma just held out her hand to 
Rena and moved to make place on the 
bed for her. 

“Well,” Grandma pretended to 
puzzle, “I’ve done told all I know, 
lessen I make up.” 

“Tell about Grandpa,” Bobby de¬ 
manded. 

“Shucks, I told you ’bout him last 

“There’s always something new 
about Grandpa,” I added. 

“Oh, I know all about paw," Rena 

I knew what Rena wanted to hear 
and I felt a strange new akinness with 
her as I suggested, “Maybe a grownup 
would like to hear a love story.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” Bobby jeered as he 
hauled a foot back and let me have it. 
I slapped him , and Grandma threat¬ 
ened to “whoop” us. 

“Do you know any love stories, 
Grammar?” Rena questioned, sound¬ 
ing bashful. 

“A passel of ’em,” Grandma said. 
Her hands under her sleeves patted her 
arms. That was a sign she was ponder¬ 
ing. Bobby groaned, rolled over, and 
pretended to go to sleep. 

“I mought tell you,” Grandma be¬ 
gan, “about a young gal that lived in 
hollerin’ distance of me back yonder 
in the hills. She wuz a mighty purty 
little thing, about the size and not 
much older than Paulie, thar.” 

That made me shiver with a queer 
delight. 

“She had a shack, a pa, brother, and 
some livestock to look a’ter. Her ma 
had crossed the river. We played when 
we wuz young’uns and growed up to¬ 
gether, but her name I plumb disre- 
member.” She paused and studied a 
moment. “Hit comes to me that the 
boy she keered fer called her ‘ Deedee,’ 
and I recollect her pet name for him, 
which I’ll tell you when I come to hit.” 

She pictured again the camp-meeting 
ground that was perched right on top 
of the mountain, a good half mile up 
from her father’s cabin. “Hit wuz 
whar the valley folks snook up to cool 
in the heat of summer. The old people 
and them approachin’ age took time to 
sing and pray a heap, but the young 
folks wuz thar to frolic.” 

Rover lumbered up the steps and 
squatted down, but Grandma didn’t 
see him. Her eyes were always on the 
place she told about. 

“What I aim to tell you come outen 
Deedee’s own mouth to me. One Sun¬ 
day she went to church by herself. Her 
folks wuz poor believers. On other days 
she worked in the cornfield and couldn’t 
go to midweek preaching. So that 
Sabbath, under the arbor, she was 
a-settin’, a-behavin’ and a-listenin’. 
All at once she felt bound to turn. 
Across the aisle a young feller wuz 
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a-studyin’ her, not impudent, but 
kinder worshipin’. She looked quick 
back at the preacher, but her ears wuz 
deef to his sayin’s. She didn’t need no 
more of his heaven. She was a-tremblin’ 
outside, and a-singin’ in. That thar 
dark-headed boy with the tenderin’ 
eyes wuz the man she had bin born to 
wait fer. 

“A’ter church, all the way down the 
path to her home, she knowed he wuz 
a-followin’ at a respectful distance. 
He didn’t much as cough till she 
reached the gate. Then he swung his 
hat near ’bout to the ground, a-bowin’. 

“‘Fair lady,’ he 'lowed, ‘I come to 
pay court to you. Whar’s yo’ nighest 
man kin that I may ask his lief ? ’ 

“She pointed to the barn, whar she 
heared the sizzin’ sound of her pa 
a-whettin’ his ax on the grindstone. 
The boy cut around the house. She 
jest stood, a-staggerin’ standin’. In 
her heart she named him ‘King.’” 

Grandma closed her eyes and made 
out she was resting. Rover rolled on 
his side and stretched. His tail 
thumped to the time of the falling hail 
on the roof until Grandma began once 

“Her pa let ’em keep company. 
Word got around that King and Dee- 
dee wuz a-settin’ up together. Bright 
nights they courted in the yard. Dark 
of the moon they set in the cabin. He 
laid purtiest speech to her a woman’s 
ears ever heared.” 

For a moment I thought she was try¬ 
ing to recall the words of King’s woo¬ 
ing, but if she did, she left them un- 

“They put off their marriage till his 
twenty-first birthday, due in the fall. 
He done that a-knowin’ his valley- 
raised pa wuz agin his union with a 
mountain girl, but he didn’t let on to 
her. He did ’low T to her that they’d 
keep hit to tharselves that they wuz 
promised. One lone thing the girl kept 
from the boy. She didn’t tell him she 
couldn’t read nor write.” 

“Deedee was marriage-grown and 
couldn’t read?” Bobby interrupted, 
proving he wasn’t asleep. 

“Even a queen ain’t born a-knowin’ 
how,” Graudma scolded. “Readin’s 
somethin’ everybody’s got to larn, and 
Deedee hadn't got around to hit.” 

Bobby started to snicker. I pinched 
him quiet and Grandma went on. 

“Thar wuz in the campgrounds a 
valley girl with her folks. I recollect 
her name, but for Christian reasons I’ll 
call her ‘Sal.’ Sal took to visitin’ Dee¬ 
dee, and she fell to tellin’ Deedee her 
love secrets about a man in town she 
aimed to marry. Womanlike, Deedee 
let out some of hern, Sal a-hopin’ she’d 
die if she told. One day Deedee named 
the day when her weddin’ wuz 
a-happenin’.” 

Grandma took her tale-telling pause, 
but she held it longer, as if she were 

“And what then, Grammar?” Rena 
couldn’t help asking. 

“That night King didn’t come. The 
next night Deedee footed hit by herself 
through the skeerin’ dark to preachin’. 
He wuzu’t at church and none of his 
folks wuz, neither. She went home, 
worrited sleepless, afearin’ him sick. 

“The morrow a-comin’ a man rode 
a horse up to her gate. He handed 
her his fetchin’. Hit wuz a letter from 
King, the very tetch of hit told her. 

“Deedee asked the carrier to wait 
and she set out a-runnin’ every inch of 
the upward way to Sal’s hilltop tent. 
Sal wuz a-washin’ her gold-spun hair. 
She toweled her head quick and read 
the letter to herself. Deedee a-dyin’ in 
her waitin’. Then Sal give Deedee a 


sympathy hug and cried a dish of 
tears afore she worded the letter out 

Grandma stopped. She seemed about 
to leave the room to get something she 
suddenly remembered that she had for¬ 
gotten. 

“What you want, Grandma?” 
Bobby asked. 

“Nothin’.” 

Her weight settled on the bed and 
she continued, “Sech wuz the lines 
Sal read: ‘Send word you fergive me. 
Pa's took me home. He aims fer me to 
marry another girl and I’m bound to 
mind him.’” 

“The low-down skunk!” Bobby in- i 
terrupted. 

“Hush!” Grandma’s eyes flared 
with a sudden anger, and then they 
dimmed like a candle going out. They 
were turned again to her far-off seeing. 

“Sal writ down just whut Deedee 
said: ‘I ain’t a-keerin’ no more,’ and 
Deedee sent hit to King. Sal begged 
her to tear up King’s letter, but Dee¬ 
dee wanted his handwritin’. The 
words wuz unreadin’ to her eyes, but 
he had tetched the paper. She could 
lay the letter whar her heart had bin.” 
Grandma sighed as if the story were 
finished. 

‘ ‘ Did he marry the other girl ? ” Rena 
asked, thinking, I knew, of Sid. 

“When summer come agin King wuz 
at the big meeting, and him and Sal 

“ The hussy stole him from Deedee,” 
Rena almost hissed. 

“We oughten to jedge,” Grandma 
rebuked. 

“I’ll say it was good riddance for 
Deedee to git shed of a puny cuss like 
him,” Bobby declared. 

There was defense in Grandma’s 
tone. “And so her folks tried to con¬ 
sole her, but ten years later Deedee 

found out -” Grandma hushed 

suddenly and looked wonderingly at 
her hands in her lap. 

In the yard the wind went down, 
and the fall on the roof stopped as if 
the out-of-doors held a breath to catch 
Grandma’s next word. The purl in the 
flame of the heater was the only intrud¬ 
ing sound. 

At length she looked up. Slowly the 
old eyes came back to us and she shook 
her head as if she were surprised to see 
our waiting faces. 

“Shucks,” she laughed, “I’m so 
plumb wore out I’m a-wanderin’ in my 
mind, a-makin’ up talk.” 

“But what did Deedee find out?” 
Rena cried. 

“I ain’t a-goin’ to tell you till an¬ 
other night.” 

My romantic love of sorrow made 
me beg, “Please, Grandma, tell us 
what Deedee did when she heard King 
was married.” 

“She went into the house and sot 
through the night like she has sot 
through the years, a-waitin’.” 

“Waitin’ fer what?” Bobby asked 

“ Oh, I don’t know, honey.” She got 
up and shooed us with her hands. “ Go 
on to bed, afore I git me a switch and 
welt yo’ hides.” 

The next night Rena was bedfast 
with a headache. Grandma sat in the 
big room, watching Bobby and me 
play dominoes. She didn’t know the 
game. I felt her interest was feigned 
to keep her eyes off Granny, who sat 
crocheting, sucking in her mouth with 
every certain 'stitch. Finally some¬ 
body yawned. The rest of us caught it. 
Then a loud rap startled us wide¬ 
awake. Bobby opened the door, and 
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the correct level with No. 21—and one filling lasts a long 
time . . . No. 21 is an all-season all-weather fluid. It retains 
its highly efficient qualities under all operating temperatures. 

Furthermore, when No. 21 is added, it will readily mix with 
fluid used by car manufacturers. 

No. 21 is dependable and it is inexpensive. Since fluid does 
play such an important part in the safe operation of hydraulic 
brakes—why not have your car checked today? There is a station 
near you. Just look for the Wagner red, white and blue sign. 
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Sid stepped in, strong and easy, like he 
was walking through the yard. His face 
was browned, his body lean and trim¬ 
mer. He waited for no greetings and 
made none. His eyes looked straight 
at Granny, rabbit-scared in her chair. 
“ I jest come outen Mexico,” he began, 
without a trace of his stuttering laugh. 
"I stopped at my sister’s in Kansas 
City and found Miz Blossom’s five- 
year-old letter.” 

“We wuz all sorry, Sid.” Granny 
sounded like she -was taken with a spell 
of palsy. “I—I tried to get you 

“I didn’t come fer no apology,” Sid 
interrupted. “I come to see Rena.” 

Granny’s voice steadied, “She’s 

“All right, Miz Yates,” Sid an¬ 
swered. “ I’m stoppin’ down to Farmer 
Owens’. I’ll come back tomorrow.” 

Granny got up. Two cords 
jumped out in her neck. She 
messed up the crochet piece, 
clenching it. She spoke in the 
tone she used to order a hired 
man, “If Rena wants to see you, 
she’ll send fer you. Don’t show 
yo’ foot in my yard lessen she 

“She'd better send afore mid¬ 
day, ma’am,” Sid threw at her, 
and walked out. 

Granny just stood looking at 
the place where Sid had been. Her 
mouth worked like she was trying 
to get a bit of food from between 
her teeth politely. Suddenly she 
turned on us, her eyes blazing as 
she threatened: “If ary one of 
you tell Rena Sid wuz here, I’ll— 
throwyou outen the house.” Then 
she strutted up the stairs. 

Without a word, Grandma got 
up and followed. 

I couldn’t help leaning my ear 
against Granny’s door when I had 
to pass it on my way to bed. 

She was arguing: “He ain’t her 
equal to marry.” 

“I don’t know about that,” 
Grandma replied, “ but he’s equal 
to makin’ her happy.” 

Anger made Granny sound 
choked. “Delia Blossom, I’ve 
give you home and bread, but if 
you try to interfere-” 

“I’ve worked for my home and 
bread. Y’ou air the body that's 
a-interferin’.” 

“No daughter of mine will ever 
marry a hired man.” 

• “ Lay finger to stop hit, and I'll 
tell Rena, I’ll tell Lona’s young- 
’uns, I’ll tell the neighbors, whut's 
in this here bosom letter of mine.” 

"Whut letter?” Grauuy whis- 

I heard old paper gently crack¬ 
ling. 

“Read hit to me,” Grandma 
ordered. 

“I wou’t—I won’t!” Granny 
was crying. 

Grandma's voice rumbled like a bad 
cloud. “Then I’ll say hit to you from 
heart like Kurt larnt hit to me ten years 
a’ter yo’ lyin’ tongue spelt hit out.” 

“Kurt couldn’t read!” Granny 
shrieked. 

“He could when he come back from 
soldierin’.” Graudma’s tone was like 
the swish of a whip. “And if you kin 
deny a word I’ve lamt, call in Rena or 
Pauline to disprove hit.” 

“ Don’t—don’t,” Granny begged. 

Grandma’s old voice grew tender as 
she read from memory: “‘Deedee, 
honey: Pa got word that me and you 
wuz promised. Last night he hurried 
me home without time to see you. The 


You wouldn't have believed that it was 
dragglefooted Reua that stood straight 
and glowing under that white dress and 

During the ceremony Granny cried. 
Grandma sat patting her cotton-gloved 
hands together and whispering so the 
whole church could hear, “Ain’t hit 
purty?” She laughed with Sid every 
time he laughed before he answered 
the preacher. She nodded her head 
with each vow, and said, “I will,” out 
loud with Rena. 

tYhen the bride and groom were off 
on the train and we were ready to start 
home, Grandma wouldn’t get in the 


“I did. Them confouuded hens held 
back on me aud I wuz shy fifty cents 
in pay fer somethin’ I wuz bound to 
git.” 

“And whut”—Granny sweetened 
her words with self-righteousness— 
“ain’t I provided fer you in this house 
that gives you need to thieve?” 

Anger flew all over Grandma, but 
she gathered her dignity to answer, 
“Lemme alone or I’ll tell you.” 

Granny bounced up. “You tell me.” 

“ You ain’t provided a kiver to hide 
yo’ stinginess,” Grandma blurted, and 
would have left the room, but Granny 
stood in her way, demanding: “Ex¬ 
plain yo’ accusemeut.” 


The charge seemed to slip out on a 
whirlwind breath. “ You refused to buy 
Rena bridal raiment.” 

“Why, Rena told me-” Granny 

began to shout, but Grandma out¬ 
voiced her: “I told Rena Sid bought 
’em, and he did offer, but her pa 
wouldn’t ’a’ considered that proper.” 

Granny cat-arched her neck. “ How 
much did them clothes cost?” 

“The price of a black silk dress I 
aimed to git to go away in,” Grandma 
retorted, “but I’m satisfied to put out 
in my shift, a-knowin’ Mr. Yates’ 
daughter wuz married purty.” 

■“Scraps from my table fed them 
hens,” Granny whimpered, and broke 
into loud sobbing. Grandma spat in 
the fire and then hollered, “Oh, hush! 
A’ter this you kin have my eggs! ” 


Summer was flush now. One night 
after supper we all sat on the front 
porch. A full- moon inched to¬ 
ward midheaven. Its almost day 
brightness laid beauty on every¬ 
thing it touched. The gateposts 
looked like sculptured marble fig- 

Now and then a car went by on 
the road below, and the dust that 
followed took the form of beating 

We had been silent for a long 
time when Grandma spoke, “My 
nose itjches. Somebody’s a- 
comin’.” 

“Don’t you itch up nobody 
fer me to cook fer tomorrow!” 
Granny barked. 

Grandma laughed. “When my 
company comes, I aim to go off 

The night drew us into its quiet 
again and not a soul was talking 
when Grandma startled us with 
a whispered “Hush.” Marvel- 
ment breathed in the word. With¬ 
out a stir we listened and caught 
the faint sound of horses’ feet 
running on the road. 

The steps grew louder until a 
span, drawing a buggy, passed 
like a streak of slow lightning. 
The moonlit dust made a halo 
around the horses. 

“Why, who’s gone back to 
buggy riding?” Rena asked. 

“Ole man Gurney,” Sid 
drowsed. “He bought a young 
mare yisterday and he’s breakin’ 
her in to drive double.” 

When the hoof beats were nearly 
out of hearing Granny spoke as 
if she couldn’t help saying what 
she said: “ Somehow them horses 
remind me of a pair Rena’s pa 
used to have.” 

Suddenly age seemed to over¬ 
take Granny and wizen even her 
memories. It was as if she needed 
Grandma’s recollection to quicken 
her own when she questioned: 
“Remember, Delia?” 

Grandma didn’t answer. I 
looked at her. She sat leaning 
back in her pondering fashion. The 
moonlight sliding through the vines 
paled her face and smoothed her skin. 
She was s mi l i ng some. Her hands were 
not folded in her sleeves to hide their 
oldness. 

Only a second Granny waited, but it 
was a lonely spot of time. 

“Delia—Grandma-” she called, 

friendly. 

Grandma held her stubborn hush. 
Then, all at once Granny was on her 
knees, sobbing like an aching mourner, 
and I knew that, for Delia Blossom, 
the span that had passed were the 
dapple bays. Grandma had put out 
to go. 


day a'ter my birthday I'll come 
a-ridin’ behind the dapple bays to 
make you my wife. Wait fer me, and 
keer fer me forever, like I’m a-keerin’ 
fer you. King.’” 

Granny was sobbing. Between the 
gobs of hurt sound, I could hear: “Oh, 
Delia, I’m sorry! I was sorry then, but 

I had to ■-When you come to me in 

your old age I took pity on you.” 

“Don’t pity me,” Grandma lashed. 
“I’ve bin happier with my recollec¬ 
tions of him than you ever wuz with his 

Granny split a sob to fume: “You 
cain’t take that satisfaction from me! ” 

But the feud had been fought and 
won. Grandma stated her terms: “ The 
one satisfaction I’m a-demandin’ is 
Rena’s marriage to Sid.” 

At high noon a week later they were 
married in a little church in the village. 


“ You all go on." she said. “I’ve got 
some eggs to sell.” 

“You ain’t got no eggs,” Granny 
snapped. 

• “I have, too, in my pocket,” she 
hooted, and dodged off through the 
traffic. 

It was cold dusk when she came 
home. She backed up to the fire to 
warm, delved into her under-the-skirt 
pocket and brought out some change. 
She counted the coins and handed 
them to Granny. “Here’s half a dollar 

“Fer whut?” Granny asked in sur- 

“ Hit’s money I borried often you 
t’other day, with a copper fer in- 

Granny stiffened away from her 
chair back. 

“You mean you put yo’ fingers in 
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of going to Archie and asking him not 
to pour it into the kid too badly; 
though a lot of difference it made if he 
went out three and two, or nine and 
eight. But Arch was too mean, any¬ 
way. So I just went into the locker 
room, down to the crying comer where 
the guys who had failed to qualify were 
gathered. I felt at home there. 

Were you ever around a golf tour¬ 
nament on the day when they play 
those two eighteen-hole, sudden-death 
matches ? Brother, it’s a shambles. The 
corpses of the famous dead lie piled 
eight high in the locker room, and those 
that survive come off the course with 
a look of madness in their eyes. I lost 
Whitey Brompton, one of our best 
men, to an unknown pro from Alabama 
who hit the ball as though he had a 
twitch, and Reggie Ring, another of 
our topnotehers, had the tough luck to 
meet Crabby Wilson, when Crabby was 
red-hot. And I just did pull Freddy 
McRae through in extra holes in the 
afternoon. Excitement? Plenty of it. 

Oh, yes. And Elmer was still in the 
tournament when the day was over. He 
beat Archie Crobb one up on the nine¬ 
teenth hole, and in the afternoon took 
over Nelson Rohm, the crack Midwest 
pro, one up on the eighteenth. I didn’t 
see it happen—nobody did, for that 
matter, but the scorer who went with 

them, because they had no gallery. But 
from what the scorers told me after¬ 
ward, Elmer just had all the luck that 
can happen to one guy at a time. Crobb 
had him dormy on the fifteenth. On 
the sixteenth, they were both on in two, 
but off the pin. Elmer had to make a 
birdie to have a chance to stay in the 
show, so he jumped at the putt and 
rolled four feet past the hole. He sank 
the one coming back, but it was too late 

then, because Crobb shoved his putt to 
within eight inches of the hole for a sure 
half. The old guy waited for Elmer to 
knock the ball away and concede the 
victory. Elmer didn’t say anything, so 
Crobb took his time studying the putt, 
while the kid stood off to one side with 
a funny expression on his face, staring 
at Archie. Cro Id) then putted carefully, 
so that he couldn’t miss; and then, by 
gum, the ball shot off in the funniest 
way and finished eight inches to one side 
of the hole. Archie glared as though he 
couldn’t believe it, and took a five to 
Elmer’s four. Elmer squared the match 
on the eighteenth, and won it on the 
nineteenth with a birdie. 

In the afternoon round, against 
Nelson Rohm, he was cooked again. 
They were all square on the eighteenth 
tee. Elmer topped his drive, took an 
extra one in the rough and lay four on 
the edge of the green. Nelson hit a 
daisy, and had the easiest kind of a 
pitch to the pin for a sure four or a pos¬ 
sible three. The scorer said Elmer 
must have been thinking of that train 
ride back to Iowa, from the horrified 
way he stared at Nelson while the 
Midwest pro measured the distance 
and got ready to give him the ax. And 
then apparently for no reason at all, 
Rohm hit his niblick shot right up 
onto the clubhouse porch. He had to 
play it from behinda pillar, and bounced 
it into some shrubbery and from there 
into a bunker. He took a nice juicy 
seven. Elmer won the hole and the 
match with a six. Funny, huh? 

I went to look up Elmer to con¬ 
gratulate him. That girl, and luck, 
were sure working wonders for him. I 
found Mary, but she hadn’t seen him 


since he had come off the course. She 
was a little troubled because she said 
he had walked right past her without 
looking at her, but I smoothed that 
out by explaining that when a guy 
comes off the green after winning a 
tough match, he sometimes doesn’t 
know his own mother. 

Do you know where I finally found 
Elmer? In the washroom, staring into 
the mirror, with the wildest, scaredest 
expression I ever saw on any human 
face. Funny, too, that he didn’t seem 
to see me come up behind him, because 
when I clouted him on the shoulder 
with a “Good work, kid!” he jumped 
as though he had seen the devil, and 
let out a yell. He came down on his 
feet, but his .knees were shaking. 

He said, “Ow—I—uh—er—th-th- 
thanks, Mr. F-f-fowler,” and turned 
and ran right out of the building. 

And one after the other, my guys 
got themselves kicked out of the 
tournament. You remember who met 
in the finals, don’t you? That’s right. 
Elmer Brown and Angus McDonough. 
Elmer had walked right through Alex 
Gliddy, Crabby Wilson and Chubby 
Craig, three of the toughest in the busi¬ 
ness. I didn’t see the matches because 
I was busy trying to root our stars 
through, but they said those three 
played the worst golf in their lives. 
Gliddy got an attack of hooking and 
parked five tee shots out of bounds. 
Crabby Wilson couldn’t putt for sour 
apples. He three-putted seven greens. 
And Chubby Craig, the greatest iron 
player in the game, actually got to 
shanking. Elmer, on the other hand, 
apparently eouldn’t do anything wrong. 
He holed out from bunkers. If he got 
into trouble with his tee shot, he’d 
blast the next one so close to the cup 
he could blow it in. It was the talk of 
the tournament. 

Yes, and there wms some other kind 
of talk going on, too, and I couldn’t 
run it down. The pros were off Elmer. 
They were giving him funny looks, 
and not speaking to him or kidding 
with him any more. And they used 
to love him. But the strangest thing 
I heard late Friday was that when 
Elmer’s match with Chubby was over— 
he beat Chubby 8 and 7—Craig refused 
to shake hands with him. Instead, 
they said, he waved one fist in front of 
Elmer’s face in a funny way, and 
snarled some word at him, and then 
turned and walked off the green. I 
thought maybe I’d better find Elmer 
and see what this was all about. But I 
couldn’t locate him anywhere around 
the clubhouse. Hours later, as I was 
getting in the car to drive home, I saw 
a figure sneaking out the back door of 
the clubhouse. By its size and a flash 
of light on yellow hair, I knew it was 
Elmer. At the same time, another fig¬ 
ure suddenly came up the path. I knew 
that one, too, dark as it was. 

She said, “Elmer, dear, I’ve been 
looking for you. What—what is 
wrong?” 

The boy stood there in the dark for a 
moment. “N-nothing, M-mary.” 

There was a long silence. Then Mary 
began to speak again, “Elmer, this 
afternoon after the match was over, I 
was going through the woods to the 
ear. Two of the golfers were walking 
just in front of me. I don’t know their 
names, but they were two who had 
been put out. They were saying that 
you had cheated. I went up to them, 
told them who I was. One of them said, 


‘Ma’am, we’re sorry, because it’s true. 
He admitted it. If you don’t believe 
it, why don’t you ask him?’ and then 
they both walked away. Elmer, I am 
asking you now. Is it true?” 

Did I listen for Elmer’s answer? Yes, 
brother, you bet I did. At last he stam¬ 
mered, “M-m-mary—gee, Mary, I— 
I—I can’t say anything. I can’t—I 

So there it was. It seemed like hours 
before Mary said, in a sort of a small, 
hurt voice, “I—I’m sorry, Elmer. I 
guess that’s all, then.” 

And then she turned and ran. Elmer 
let out an awful groan, turned and 
went back into the clubhouse. Me, I 
wasn’t more than six steps behind him. 

I slid alongside him, put my arm 
around his shoulder and said: “What’s 
the matter, kid? Why don’t you get it 
off your chest?” 

He gave a couple of shudders and 
finally said, “Mr. Fowler, I want to 
go home. I want to default tomorrow 
and get out of here. I want to get out 
tonight—now—right away.” 

I said, “Oh, come on, Elmer; you 
can’t do that. You’re going great. You 
can’t leave now. If you do, it’ll cost 
you your job, and what’s more, you’ll 
never get another because you’ll be 
branded a quitter.” 

He shook his head and groaned, “I 
don’t care. I just want to get out of 
here.” Suddenly he stopped, hesitated 
and then blurted out, all in a heap, 
“Mr. Fowler. I’ve done something 
awful. I—I’m a witch.” 

“You’re a what?” 

“A—a witch, Mr. Fowler. I—I 
cheated. I put a hex on Mr. Crobb 
and Mr. Rohm, and Mr. Gliddy, too, 
though I didn’t mean to, honestly, 
Mr. Fowler, and I guess it got Mr. 
Craig, too—though I didn’t put it on 
him. I gotta get out of here, Mr. 
Fowler—I just gotta. Can’t you see?” 

He wasn’t kidding. He was so much 
on the level that there were tears in 
his eyes. I said, “Listen, kid, why 
don’t you tell me what this is all about? 
I don’t believe you’re a cheat, and I 
don’t believe in witches, and-” 

“ I didn’t mean to do it, Mr. Fowler. 
I didn’t believe in it either, but I was 
desperate. Mr. Crobb had a ‘gimme’ 
to win the match, and I was out of the 
tournament and my job, and I couldn’t 
marry Mary. Otherwise I wouldn’t 
have said the words, Mr. Fowler.” 

I saw I had kind of to nurse him 
along, so I said, “What words?” 

“ The words in the book.” 

“Uh-uh. What book?” 

“ The book I found in Mary’s house. 
It’s old like. They have a lot of things 
there from before the Revolution— 
pictures and arrowheads and guns, and 
books, printed in the old kind of Eng¬ 
lish; and there was this one book I just 
looked into.” 

It was tough getting the story out of 
him because he was really unstrung. 
But it finally developed that he had 
found a copy of something called Of Ye 
Plague of Wytches in Ye Collonnies, by 
the Reverend Hallelujah Snite, printed 
in Boston in 1699, and he had read the 
thing out of curiosity, and found some 
words in it which, according to the Rev¬ 
erend Snite, the witches of old Salem 
used to summon Old Nick for a party. 

“Just what were the words?” 

“Do I have to say them?” 

“Go ahead.” 

He gobbled a little, and finally came 
out with some balderdash that sounded 


like “Abrogath ahrimanes abaddon,"’ 
and then looked around him, frightened, 
as though he expected to see Old Harry 
snap to attention out of a cloud of 
sulphur. 

“So what happened?” 

“Well, I was in this jam and was 
practically out of the tournament, and 
then I remembered those words. I had 
to do something, Mr. Fowler. Mr. 
Crobb couldn’t miss an eight-inch 
putt. So I said them.” 

“Out loud?” 

“ Oh, gee, no! Just to myself.” 

“Could old Archie see you?” 

“No, sir. He couldn’t see me at all.” 

“And Archie ble.w the putt! Wow! ” 
I just couldn’t hold it in any longer, 
and had to let go with a dozen guffaws 
that shook the locker room. “Kid, it’s 
the discovery of the age. You write ’em 
down for me. Will I give it to that louse, 
J. Sears Hammett, of the Fairgreen 
Company, the next time I play him a 
five-buck Nassau!” 

But the kid wasn’t laughing. He 
said, “But you don’t understand, Mr. 
Fowler. It’s no joke. I didn’t believe 
it, at first, so, when Mr. Rohm had me 
on the hook, I said them again, and 
Mr. Rohm put his niblick shot into the 
clubhouse and took a seven. And when 
I played Mr. Gliddy I guess I must 
have said them once more, and the 
devil made him hook five tee shots, and 
by then I was so scared I swore I’d 
never use them again. I didn’t say any¬ 
thing when I played Mr. Wilson, but 
there Satan was just the same, keeping 
Mr. Wilson’s putts out of the cup, and 
when I’d pull a six iron out of my bag, 
I’d hear him say, ‘Wrong club, sucker; 
it’s a seven; play it high and fade it 
from right to left.’ I’ve raised him 
and I can’t get rid of him. He must 
want me awful bad, because he’s work¬ 
ing overtime. I can’t make a bad shot. 
And I’ve lost my girl on account of 

I said, “Listen, those guys would 
have blown those shots anyway. Didn’t 
you ever jab at a six-inch putt and see 
it stay out? All that stuff is a lot of 
hooey, anyway, but if it’ll do you good 
and make you think you can beat those 
guys, what the hell? And anyway, 
they don’t know about it, so-” 

“That’s one of the worst troubles, 
Mr. Fowler; they do. I—I told them 
yesterday before I played Mr. Craig.”’ 

“You what? Why, you sap!” 

It seems that the kid was scared and 
worried because he knew, from his farm 
upbringing, that Beelzebub doesn’t do 
that kind of work for nothing, so he had 
asked old Crobb whether he had felt 
anything when he made that putt, and 
of course the old guy, ready to grab at 
any alibi, had said, “Yes, why?” The 
poor dope had told him, and Crobb had 
snarled, “Aye, I feltit something pushit 
my elbow. I no hae missit a wee putt 
like that gang on thir-rty years.” And 
Rohm then chimed in and said when he 
mis-hit that niblick shot, it was just as 
though somebody else was swinging the 
club, and Gliddy recalled that coming 
down the seventeenth fairway he had 
actually said, “This damn driver of 
mine must be bewitched.” And Crabby 
Wilson had said, “Hah! No wonder I 
couldn’t get a putt down all day.” And 
then they had all turned on him and 
accused him of cheating, hexing them, 
casting the evil eye, and conduct un¬ 
becoming a member of the P.G.A., and 
the match when Chubby Craig shanked 
all day had finished it. 
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“They’re in the grillroom right now, 
holding a meeting over it, Mr. Fowler,” 
concluded Elmer. “They’re going to 
have me barred anyway. Let me go 
back to Osceola, Mr. Fowler. Satan’s 
moved into my golf bag.” 

I said, “Listen, kid. You stay here 
until I get back. I’m going to that 
meeting. You do as I say, understand ? ” 

And I went busting into the grill¬ 
room. There was a big crowd of the pros 
there, and Archie Crobb was saying, 
“All those favoring to expel Elmer 
Brown and bar him frae the final, 

say-” when I walked through the 

door and finished it for him. 

“Say what? Are you guys nuts? 
What’s the matter with Brown? Can’t 
you birds take a licking without cry¬ 
ing?” 

Crabby Wilson said, “We can when 
it’s on the level.” 

And Nelson Rohm shouted, “What 
are you doing in here, Fowler? This is 
a closed meeting!” 

I said, “I’m not going to let you rail¬ 
road one of my guys out of this tourna¬ 
ment for nothing.” 

“For nothing!” yelled Crabby Wil¬ 
son. “He put the whammie on me! 
Every time I’d go to putt, my eyes 
would water so I couldn’t see the ball.” 

“ He admittit himself he called on the 
de’il. He’s a witch,” said Crobb. “I 
haven’t missit a wee putt like thot in 

I said, “You’re a fool, Crobb. There 
aren’t any male witches.” 

“Aweel then, callit him a wizard; it’s 
a’ the same.” 

“I’ll say he’s a wizard the way he 
plastered you five straight holes after 
you lost your nerve.” 

“What about his telling me he put a 
spell on me before I hit that shot to the 
eighteenth? The ball went up into the 
clubhouse, didn’t it?” said Nelson 

“Yeah,” I said. “He told you after¬ 
ward. I suppose you never missed a 
green in your life before. Sure, the kid’s 
a little screwy, like all you birds, 
but-” 

Angus McDonough chimed in here, 
“A mon has no richt to do wi bogles in 
a gowf match. The de’il’s in his bag.” 

I said, “O. K., boys. You do what 
you want, but I’m going out and dig 
up a couple of golf writers and give 
them the story of how a lot of grown 
men who got licked by a green kid had 
to work up an alibi for themselves.” 

I thought that would do it. There 
were a lot of sensible guys there, and 
they talked it over, and finally agreed 
to go ahead with the tournament. 

I went back into the locker room and 
got Elmer and said, “ Son, you’d better 
get all that nonsense out of your head. 
They were meeting to consider the 
course for next year’s tournament. You 
come on home with me and get a night’s 
sleep, and tomorrow you’ll pin Angus’ 
ears back for good old Mallow.” 

He shook his head. “Aw, what’s the 
use, Mr. Fowler? I don’t want the job 
any more. I’ve lost Mary. She thinks 
I’m a cheat, like the rest of them do.” 

So I piled into him about quitting 
and gave him a ten-minute speech, 
winding up with, “You can’t let this 
thing lick you this way. Go on out there 
and prove that you can whip-” 

He interrupted me suddenly. A 
change seemed to have come over him. 
He jumped up and said, “I will, Mr. 
Fowler. By crikey, I will. I can make 
good. I know how.” 

I took him home with me. I wouldn’t 
have been so pleased if I’d known what 
he really meant. 

So, the next morning, we went out to 
play the final match against Angus Mc¬ 


Donough, with me carrying Elmer’s 
bag. I had to caddie for him. Elmer’s 
regular boy met me down by the caddie 
pen, and he was on his way out, headed 

He said, “You gotta excuse me, 
Mistuh Fowler. Ah ain’ gonna carry 
dat bag no mo’. De debbil’s done got 
in it. Ebbry time Ah give a club to 
Mistuh Brown de debbil he say to him 
to take another. Ah heerd de voice, an’ 
seen de smoke cornin’ outen de bag. 
No, suh! Ah ain’ touchin’ it no mo’.” 

All the other caddies had disap¬ 
peared. I picked up Elmer’s clubs and 
went to the first tee. Elmer didn’t even 
notice that I was carrying for him. He 
was like a guy all wrapped up in some¬ 
thing. Angus turned his back on him 
and so did Angus’ caddie, who was 
none other than Dutch Steubner, an¬ 
other Fairgreen pro. That Witchcraft 
story had got all the caddies scared. 

I was glad when we got started. 
There were about a thousand or so in 
the gallery, and they must have felt 
there was something in the air, because 
they were sort of hushed when they 
moved off after us, following two nice 
drives that split the fairway; Elmer’s 
some forty yards past Angus. Angus 
knocked a four iron onto the green, 
about fourteen feet from the pin. El¬ 
mer pulled a No. 7 out of the bag. 

I said, “It’s a six, kid. There’s an up- 
slope in front of the green. If you don’t 
reach, it’ll stop the ball dead.” 

Do you know what that fool kid did ? 
He put his hands over his ears. Then 
he said, “Stand behind me, caddie.” I 
got it, all right. He meant, “Get thee 
behind me, Satan.” Then he hit a 
perfect seven iron. Only, as I said, it 
was a six-iron shot. The ball hit in 
front of the green, hesitated and then 
rolled back down the slope. And his 
chip hit the bank and stopped outside 
of Angus’ ball. Elmer had to putt first, 
and rolled to within a foot of the cup 
for a fairly sure five. It was Angus’ 
turn to putt. He took a long time over 
it, and then hit one that certainly was 
a dilly. I never saw a worse shot on a 
green. He must have lunged at it. It 
wound up seven feet past the hole, to 
one side. Angus stared at it as though 
he couldn’t believe it. Then he turned 
angrily on Elmer, but before he could 
say anything, Elmer went over to 
Angus’ ball, knocked it away with a 
“That’s good.” and walked off the 
green. There was a murmur of as¬ 
tonishment from the crowd. 

I said, “What the devil did you do 
that for, you sap? Now you’re one 

“No, I ain’t,” said Elmer softly. 
“ I’m one up. On that feller you just 
mentioned. And I’m going to whip him 
all the way.” 

So that’s how it was going to be. 
Yes, and that’s how it was too. 

When I brought him in to the club¬ 
house at the end of the first eighteen 
holes, he was exactly fourteen down. 
He underclubbed, he overclubbed, he 
conceded putts, he took penalties. The 
people in the gallery were sore as pups, 
grumbling and threatening to demand 
their money back or complain to the 
officials, but Angus was tickled to 
death, and so were the other pros. 
They acted just as though they had it 
coming to them. 

The newspaper boys kept barging 
up to me, asking, “What’s he doing— 
throwing the match? What’s the 
idea?” and I’d yell, “Oh, leave us 
alone! Didn’t you ever see a guy in a 
slump before? He’ll be all right after 

But of course that last was hooey. 
It was all over. I could have killed 
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Elmer, except that, for the first time 
since it all started, he seemed halfway 
happy and some of the fear was gone 
from his face. I left him alone in a 
comer of the grill drinking milk, and 
went out by myself. I was too sick to 
eat. I had my hands stuffed down into 
my pockets and was kicking at things. 

So that was how I came to haul that 
lucky elephant out of my pocket, be¬ 
cause after a while I got to feeling it 
there, sort of hard and funny shaped. 

I said, “You’re a fine mascot, you 
are! You’re supposed to be lucky, eh? 
You’re nothing but a Jonah, and here 
you go,” and with that I took a Bob 
Feller wind-up and heaved it as hard 
and as far as I could into a clump of 
bushes. 

There was a gasp, and somebody 
said “Ow!” I ran around to the other 
side of the bushes to apologize to who¬ 
ever I had beaned. You guessed it. It 
was Mary Summers. She was sitting 
on ,a log. There were tear stains on her 
face. The elephant was lying at herfeet. 

I said, “I’m sorry. Where have you 
been, Mary? Elmer-” 

She began to cry again. “Oh, Bill, 
I’m so miserable. I accused Elmer of 
cheating, and left him without giving 
him a real chance to explain. I don’t 
care what he’s done, I love him. And I 
saw what he was doing this morning. 

And instead of helping him, I-Oh, 

B01!” 

So then I told her the whole story. 
And sometimes she laughed and some¬ 
times she cried and made little gestures 
with her arms, as though she were 
taking the absent Elmer into them. I 
wound up: “The poor kid is off his nut. 
He thinks he sinned saying those 
words, and had to atone for it by 
throwing the match and beating the 
devil that way, even though it cost him 
his job and the chance to marry you; 
and Angus, the old goat, behaves as 
though he had it coming to him, with 
the other pros egging him on, because, 
by blaming it all on Elmer, it gives 
them an alibi. The reporters are hot 
on the trail of the story, but if it gets 
out, the kid’ll be ruined. The officials 
are going to call a meeting in the club¬ 
house before afternoon play. Maybe 
they’ll disqualify him.” 

The girl took a deep breath and 
straightened up. She said, “ Bill— 
we’ve got to do something. Right away. ’ ’ 

“ I know, but what? Maybe it’s too 

She was staring down at my elephant. 
Suddenly she said, ‘ ‘ Bill, what is that ? ” 

I said, “ That’s my elephant. I carry 
it around in my pocket.” 

“What for?” 

“Forluck. But the luck was all bad, 
so I heaved it.” 

She picked it up, gazed at it for a 
moment, and then handed it to me. 

“Put it back in your pocket, Bill. 
Maybe it will turn out to be the best 
friend you or I ever had.” She glanced 
at her watch and gave a little gasp. 
“ Oh! There isn’t much time. Hurry, 
Bill! Go to that meeting. Don’t let 
them leave. I’ll be there at two.” 

I went back to the clubhouse, but 
quick. The afternoon tee-off time was 
2:15. At ten minutes to two the meet¬ 
ing was called by the officials. It was 
attended by Elmer and myself and 
Angus and Dutch, and all the pros that 
Elmer had beaten, and half a dozen 
others. Old Bill Wattley, the chief 
referee, didn’t waste any time. He 
was boiling mad. He lit into poor 
Elmer and said that what he had done 
that morning was a disgrace to pro¬ 
fessional golfing. He lit into old Angus, 
too, and the other pros, said that he 
had heard a lot of silly stories, and 


meant to get at the truth before he de¬ 
cided what action to take. 

Nobody wanted to say anything at 
first because they were a little ashamed, 
I guess, but finally old Archie Crobb 
spoke up and said, “Meestaire Wat¬ 
tley, ’tis only richt he should gi’ back 
to us what he tookit by foul means. 
He’s admittit he’s had to do wi’ bogles 
and Beelzebub and the sperrits o’ the 
pit. I no hae missit a wee putt like 
that in thir-r-rty-” 

Elmer suddenly got up, big, lanky 
and miserable, and interrupted, “Aw, 
gee, Mr. Wattley. Let me default and 
get out of here. I don’t care what they 
say about me. Mr. Crobb is right. I 
didn’t deserve to win. 1-” 

“Oh, yes, you did, Elmer,” said 
Mary Summers. She had opened the 
door and come in very quietly. It 
was just two o’clock. She had a book 
with her. It was old and yellow, and 
I could see it was the treatise by the 
Reverend Hallelujah Snite. 

“Oh, yes, you deserve to win, 
Elmer,” Mary repeated, and then 
looked the whole crowd over coolly. 
“I know the whole silly story. All you 
gentlemen who are so righteous, did 
you ever hear this: ‘ He that is without 
sin among you, let him cast the first 
stone’? Mr. Crobb, turn out your 
pockets!” 

Nobody moved. “Wha—what did 
ye say, lass?” said old Crobb. 

“I said ‘Turn out your pockets,’ 
Mr. Crobb. Put whatever you have 
here on the table. At once.” 

Old Crobb did. He was hypnotized. 
His hands came up from his pockets 
full of junk which he laid on the table— 
some bills, coins, a little roll of tape, 
pocketknife, half a dozen tees and a 
little rabbit’s foot set in silver. 

“Now you, Mr. Wilson,” her voice 
rising, ‘ ‘ and you . . . and you . . . 
and you ... all of you. Out with 

By jeepers, they were all hypno¬ 
tized. Even I turned mine out before I 
knew it. And then Mary was at the 
table, picking out objects from each 
pile and sweeping them toward the 
center—the rabbit’s foot, punched 
coins, cat’s eyes, a piece of heather in a 
locket, framed four-leaf clovers, minia¬ 
ture horseshoes, a little worsted Ninette 
and Rintintin, a curiously shaped stone 
or two, chunks of carved wood, a little 
silver devil on a ring, pairs of dice, 
medals, carved elephants, a piece of 
jade, and a silver pig. 

She pointed to the pile. “What do 
you call these?” she said. 

They all grinned sheepishly, and 
Archie Crobb said, “Eh, lass, what’s 
wraug wi’ a mascot?” 

“Wrong? Do you know where the 
word ‘mascot’ comes from?” said 
Mary Summers. “In old French, the 
word ‘masco’ meant a sorceress or 
witch. There isn’t one of you who 
doesn’t carry a talisman that you 
think gives you something on the 
other fellow—an edge, a lucky charm, 
something supernatural. And you dare 
to pick on Elmer? You ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves, all of you. This 

book that you’re all so afraid of-” 

She flipped it open. “Do you know 
■what it is? It was written by a half¬ 
crazy, superstitious ninny about a 
pack of harmless, innocent old women 
who were drowned and stoned and 
hanged not more than five miles from 
here in Salem, a monument to igno¬ 
rance and stupidity. Do you know 
what that spell is that terrified all you 
big brave men so that you couldn’t 
hit a little golf ball? There it is. It 
was used by a lot of poor, ignorant, 
self-deluded wretches to curdle milk. 


Aud it never curdled anything but 
your dispositions. There, read it, aud 
see if it is any worse than that collec¬ 
tion of ridiculous junk you carry 
around with you, this twentieth cen¬ 
tury, to ward off bogies. Grown men, 
all of you. Very well. You’re all even 
now. Put your nasty things back into 
your pockets and try to act like men, 
and not a lot of frightened old 
women. . . . Elmer Brown, you go 
right out and play that man golf, out in 
the woods there where everything is 
fresh and sweet and clean. And— 
and”—she hesitated suddenly, and her 
lower lip began to tremble—“aud I 
don’t care whether you win or lose I’ll 
marry you because I love you, and I 
don’t care if we s-s-s-starve! Oh, 
El-l-lmer!” 

And she was in his arms, crying, and 
all the pros were around her, patting 
her on the shoulder and apologizing, 
and trying to make up to Elmer, and 
Mary kissed Elmer as though nobody 
was there, and Elmer suddenly raised 
up his arms with his fists clenched and 
shouted, “I’ve won! I’ve won! I’ve 
licked it! And now I’ll lick you, too, 
Angus McDonough! ” 

Whew! I’m glad I don’t have to 
describe that last eighteen holes for 
you. You read about it. The greatest 
comeback in the history of golf, they 
called it. And that Angus was playing 
too. You don’t catch him giving any¬ 
thing away. But nobody ever saw golf 
like that kid played. He’d never really 
hit a ball before as hard as he could, be¬ 
cause of his size and strength which 
might rob him of control. But now he 
had the control too. 

There weren’t more than fifty people 
on the tee when we started, but by the 
time we turned the ninth, there were 
two thousand galloping on our heels, 
and Elmer, who had turned in thirty, 
was only seven down. As I toted 
Elmer’s bag past the clubhouse from 
the ninth green to the tenth tee, a 
messenger boy handed me a telegram. 
It was from A. R. Mallow, who must 
have been listening in to the match on 
the radio. It said: 

TRUST YOU HAVE NOT MADE MISTAKE OF LET- 
W1NS RAISE SALARY TWELVE HUNDRED A 


You read how Elmer squared the 
match on tlie seventeenth and then 
slipped up on the eighteenth to let 
Angus halve him. Then Angus got into 
trouble on the nineteenth and was only 
on the edge of the green in three, 
while Elmer was on in two, but with a 
nasty, curling, downhill, ten-foot putt. 
Angus chipped into the cup from off 
the edge for his four, and the crowd 
gave him a great hand. A careful, 
certain four would keep the match 
open for Elmer another hole. A three 
would win it. But the putt was down¬ 
hill, and if it missed the cup, the ball 
would roll on and cost him the match 
and championship if he missed coming 

Elmer knelt down and studied the 
line. He studied it from every jingle, 
inspected each blade of grass in the 
path to the hole. Everybody knew 
that he was going to go for the cup and 
the match. He bent over his putt and 
waited to steady his nerves. And then I 
saw old Angus McDonough do a funny 
thing. He fished into his pocket and 
hauled forth a little scrap of paper, 
studied it, glared at Elmer’s back, and 
his lips moved, then he looked back at 
the paper again. Somehow, out of the 
corner of his eye, Elmer must have seen 
him, too, for he straightened up all of 
a sudden, grinning. 
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Then he said, “The words, Mr. Mc¬ 
Donough, are, ‘Abrogath ahrimanes 
abaddon,’ but they don’t mean a 
thing if you haven’t got the golf to go 
with them. Watch this.” 

He leaned over and stroked the ball, 
and I shut my eyes. Then I heard a 
gentle “Bonk!” as it fell into the cup, 


and everybody was yelling and scream-1 
ing and dancing, and Mary Summers 
was in the center of it all, with her 
arms wound around big stupid Elmer’s 

Boy, did I kiss that little old good- 
luck elephant of mine! Wouldn’t it 
have been hell if I’d left it at home? 


MY FLIGHT FROM STM LIN 


At the railway ticket office in Lenin¬ 
grad I ran into an old friend and com¬ 
rade. “Well, how are things?” I asked 

He glanced about, and answered in 
a subdued voice: “Arrests, nothing but 
arrests. In the Leningrad district alone 
they had arrested more than seventy 
per cent of all the directors of factories, 
including those of munitions plants. 
This is official information given to us 
by the party committee. No one is 
secure. No one trusts anyone else.” 

In Moscow I put up at the Hotel 
Savoy, as we had surrendered our 
apartment to some fellow officials. The 
purge was in full swing. Many of my 
comrades had disappeared. It was 
risky to inquire into the fate of the vic¬ 
tims. Many of my telephone calls to 
friends went unanswered. And those 
who were still about wore masks on 
their faces. 

One of my closest friends, Max 
Maximov-Unschlicht, a nephew of the 
former Vice Commissar of War, Un- 
schlicht, occupied, with his wife, the 
room next to me. For nearly three 
years Max had served as the chief of 
our military intelligence in Nazi Ger¬ 
many, one of the most perilous assign¬ 
ments in the service. He had recently 
married a girl from the provinces, a 
gifted painter, who had come to Mos¬ 
cow to study art. As she was at home 
most of the time, I kept my personal 
papers in their room. 

I was in the habit of dropping in 
upon the Uuschlichts in the evening, 
and we usually stayed up and talked 
until the early hours of the morning. 
I was eager for new's. Max’s uncle was 
already in disfavor. He had been de¬ 
moted from his powerful army post to 
the impotent office of secretary of the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Soviet Union. Daily, friends and as¬ 
sociates and relatives of the Unschlichts 
were vanishing. Among these were 
many ranking generals and commissars. 

“Why did they arrest General 
Yflkir? Why did they seize General 
Eidemann?” I would ask Max such 
questions in search of light on what 
was going on in the country. 

But Max was a rock-ribbed Stalinist, 
and he defended the purge without 
giving satisfactory answers to me. 
“These are dangerous times for the 
Soviet Union,” he would say. “ He who 
is against Stalin is against the revo¬ 
lution.” 

One night I returned to my hotel 
room very late. I went to bed without 
knocking at the Unschlichts’ door. In 
the dead of the night I was awakened 
by a noise in the corridor outside. It 
must be the Ogpu, coming for me, I 
thought. But I was not disturbed. At 
seven in the morning there was a knock 
on my door. As I opened it I faced the 
wife of Max, Regina, tears streaming 
down her cheeks, terror in her eyes. 

“They took Max away! They took 
Max!” was all she could say. 

It appeared that Max had been ar¬ 
rested the evening before, just as he 
reached the lobby of the hotel upon 
returning from his office. During the 
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night the Ogpu agents raided his room, 
searched it, and incidentally took my 
personal papers along with the rest of 
the seized material. Early in the morn¬ 
ing the manager of the hotel told Mrs. 

Maximov-Unschlicht that she must 
vacate the room within an hour. Regina 
had no relatives in Moscow. She had 
no money. And it is impossible to se¬ 
cure living quarters in Moscow on short 
notice. 

I endeavored to dissuade the hotel 
manager from evicting her, but he re¬ 
mained adamant. His attitude toward 
me seemed to have changed. Was I not 
a close friend of Max? The expression 
on his face seemed to say that he did 
not regard my own position as firm as 
the day before. 

I telephoned to a mutual friend of 
ours, a*high officer of the military in¬ 
telligence, whom I had met but two 
evenings earlier in Max’s room. I asked 
him if he could do something to pre¬ 
vent Regina from being thrown 
the street. 

His manner was curt: “The Ogpu 
arrested Max. Therefore he is an 
enemy. I can do nothing for his wife.” 

I tried to argue with him, but he 
made it clear that it would be best for 
me, too, not to meddle in the affair. 

And he hung up the receiver. 

I then telephoned the Ogpu officer 
in charge of the arrest of Max, and de¬ 
manded the immediate return of my 
personal documents. I had decided to 
act resolutely in the matter. Surpris¬ 
ingly enough, the Ogpu officer v 
most courteous. 

When I explained to him the reason 
for my keeping the papers in Max’s 
room and expressed my readiness to 
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interpreted Stalin’s call of vigilance to 
run: “Accuse one another, denounce 
one another, if you wish to remain 
among the living.” 

The espionage mania made people 
denounce their friends and even their 
nearest relatives. Crazed by fear, peo¬ 
ple became obsessed with the hunt, and, 
to save themselves, they offered vic¬ 
tims and more victims to the Ogpu. 

In less than the first five months of 
1937, there were 350,000 political ar¬ 
rests made by the Ogpu, according to 
official figures disclosed to me by the 
chief of the special section in charge of 
the purge. The prisoners ranged from 
field marshals and founders of the 
Soviet Government to min or Com¬ 
munist officeholders. 

In the midst of this tidal wave of 
arrests and executions, I went about 
my business, and reported to Yezhov 
on pending matters abroad which re¬ 
quired settlement before my return to 
Holland. To be sure, there were those 
among my associates who doubted 
that I would be allowed to leave the 
country. Nevertheless, I applied for 
half a dozen additional and highly 
trained agents, whom I needed to aug¬ 
ment my staff abroad. A number of 
graduates of our secret schools for the 
training of men and women in military- 
intelligence work were sent to me to be 
interviewed. 

One of the operatives recommended 
to me by our director of personnel was 
an American woman by the name of 
Kitty Harris, originally Katherine Har¬ 
rison. She had been described to me 
as the former wife of Earl Browder, 
Co mm unist leader in the United States, 
and, therefore, as exceptionally reli¬ 
able. At that time I needed a woman 
agent to be stationed in Switzerland, 
and the holder of an American pass¬ 
port was particularly welcome. 

When Kitty Harris called upon me, 
presenting her papers in a sealed en¬ 
velope, it appeared that she was also 
stopping at the Hotel Savoy. She was 
about forty, dark-haired, of good ap¬ 
pearance, and had been connected with 
our secret service for some years. 
Kitty Harris spoke well of Browder, 
and particularly of Browder’s sister, 
who was then in our service in Central 
Europe. 

I approved the assignment of Miss 
Harris to a foreign post, and she left on 
April twenty-ninth. Others whom I 
had selected were similarly dispatched 
to report to my collaborators in West¬ 
ern Europe. It became clear that the 
purge, and even the arrest of Max, had 
not affected my standing. Surely 
Yezhov would not have let me pick and 
send agents abroad if he had any in¬ 
tention of purging me. 

Retreat From Moscow 

Yet the purge was tumbling about us 
all like an avalanche. One of my vet¬ 
eran translators, a woman who had 
served in my department for many 
years, was seized by the Ogpu. It was 
almost impossible to replace her, as 
the work required a person of excep¬ 
tional reliability, possessing a perfect 
knowledge of many languages. When 
I inquired for the cause of her arrest, 
I was told that her husband, a Com¬ 
munist employed as a director of a Mos¬ 
cow factory, had been taken in, and 
his wife was then rounded up as a pre¬ 
cautionary measure. 

“But what’s the use of my keeping a 
dozen men abroad at great expense to 
gather information for the Politbureau 
when I haven’t got a secretary to 
translate it and compile it?” I ap¬ 
pealed to Sloutski, the chief of the 


Foreign Division of the Ogpu. He only 
shrugged his shoulders. He could give 
me no aid in finding a substitute. 

About the middle of May I ran into 
an old acquaintance of mine who had 
served as Soviet military attache in 
Rumania. He was a towering and jolly 
fellow whose sense of humor did not 
desert him even at this moment. 

He stopped in his tracks when he 
saw me on the street, and cried out: 
“Am I seeing things, or is this Walter? 
What, they haven’t arrested you yet? 
Never mind, they’ll get around to you 
soon enough.” And he roared with 
laughter. 

We had quite a chat. The fellow 
reeled off, by the dozen, names of army 
officers under arrest. As for himself, he 
had no doubt that his turn would soon 
come. At this time Marshal Tukha- 
chevsky and his associates were already 
in the net. 

I had come to the Soviet Union for a 
brief stay. Two months had elapsed 
without my being ordered back. It did 
not seem likely that I would be al¬ 
lowed to leave the couutry at the crest 
of the Red Army purge. I wired to my 
wife in Holland to get ready to return 
with our child to Moscow. 

On May twenty-second, the day 
when the fate of War Commissar 
Voroshilov himself was hanging in the 
balance and when his fall was momen¬ 
tarily expected, I was summoned by 
Mikhail Frinovsky, the right-hand 
man of Yezhov. He told me that my 
departure had been decided upon, and 
that I was to leave that evening. My 
associates interpreted this as a token 
of the implicit confidence which the 
Kremlin had in me. 

However, when I reached Bielo- 
Ostrov, on the border of Finland, and 
caught sight of the familiar figure of 
the local commander waving a tele¬ 
gram as he was rushing toward my car¬ 
riage, the thought flashed through my 
mind: He has orders for my arrest. 
Many others had been arrested just 
when they were ready to cross the bor¬ 
der. I asked myself: Why have I not 
been arrested before f The thousands of 
prisoners seized by the Ogpu are as inno- 

The train came to a stop. The com¬ 
mander extended a hearty greeting to 
me. The telegram from Moscow in his 
hand was just a routine message telling 
him of my coming, to assure the assist¬ 
ance which was due to officers of our 
secret services passing through on false 
passports. 

I carried the passport with which I 
had left the Soviet Union in 1935. I 
was Eduard Miller, Austrian engineer. 
This passport was kept' for me in the 
Soviet Embassy at Stockholm, for my 
journeys from Sweden to Soviet Russia 
only. Upon my arrival in Stockholm, 
I picked up there the passport on which 
I resided in Holland. There I would 
once more become Dr. Martin Lessner, 
Austrian art dealer, of Celebesstraat 
32, The Hague. 

Although shaken by my experiences 
in Moscow, I was returning to my post, 
determined to give to the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment the same unflinching loyalty 
with which I had served it during the 
preceding eighteen years. I had no 
thought of going back upon the trust 
reposed in me by my government. My 
wife, my immediate staff, my superiors 
believed, as I did, that my career 
would continue. 

But it was not to be. I arrived in The 
Hague on May twenty-seventh. Two 
days later, my old friend and comrade, 
Ignace Reiss, came to visit me. He had 
for years worked in our secret services 
abroad. He was known under the 


pseudonym of Ludwig. At this time 
he was using the passport of a Czech 
named Hans Eberhardt. 

Reiss had been deeply troubled by 
the purge of the Old Bolsheviks and by 
the “treason trials,” and was deter¬ 
mined to break away from Moscow. 
He had awaited my return from Soviet 
Russia impatiently, and came over to 
Holland for a couple of weeks to get 
firsthand information from me on the 
events back home. My answers to his 
numerous and probing questions clearly 
made a shattering impression upon 
him, for Reiss was a thorough idealist 
who had enlisted in the cause of Com¬ 
munism and of world revolution. Sta¬ 
lin’s policy appeared to him more and 
more as an evolution toward Fascism. 

The Red Tentacles 

Reiss and I were bound together by 
many years of perilous underground 
service, and there were few confidences 
which we did not share. He spoke to 
me of his crushing disillusionment, of 
his desire to drop everything, to go off 
to some remote corner, and to forget 
the past and the present. I mustered 
all the familiar arguments, and again 
dwelt upon the old theme that we had 
not been made to run away from bat¬ 
tle. The Soviet Union was still the sole 
hope of the workers of the world, I in¬ 
sisted. Stalin may be wrong. Stalins 
will come and go, but the Soviet Union 
will remain. It was our duty to stick to 

Although Reiss was convinced that 
Stalin was leading the Soviet Union to 
catastrophe, he left The Hague with 
the understanding that he would bide 
his time, watch further developments 
in Moscow, and delay his contemplated 
break with the Soviet Government. 

I saw Reiss again in Paris, where I 
had gone in July to confer with some 
of my agents. At seven o’clock in the 
evening of Saturday, July seventeenth, 
I met him for a few minutes at the 
Cafe Weber. He was eager to have a 
long talk with me, and it was evidently 
a matter of supreme importance to 
him. We agreed that he should call me 
at eleven the following morning to ar¬ 
range for a meeting. I was stopping at 
the Hotel Napoleon. 

Two horns later I received an ur¬ 
gent message from my Paris secretary, 
Madeleine, to meet Spiegelglass, the as¬ 
sistant to the chief of the Foreign Divi¬ 
sion of the Ogpu, who had been sent 
by Yezhov to Western Europe on a 
mission of the highest secrecy. 

I met Spiegelglass at the Paris Expo¬ 
sition grounds, and I could see at once 
that something extraordinary must 
have happened. He produced two 
letters which Reiss had that day turned 
over to Lydia Grozovskaya, an Ogpu 
agent attached to our trade mission in 
Paris, for dispatch to Moscow. Reiss 
had been sure that his letters would 
not be opened in France. He did not 
know that he had been under suspicion 
and that Spiegelglass had plenipo¬ 
tentiary powers. Spiegelglass had 
opened the two letters. Yezhov had 
given him complete authority to purge 
the foreign services, and to stop at 
not hing in this undertaking, not even 
at kidnaping or assassinating suspected 

“ Yes,” remarked Spiegelglass, point¬ 
ing to the letters in his hand, “we even 
suspected you, in the beginning, of go¬ 
ing over to the enemy, when we re¬ 
ceived reports that a high Soviet agent 
had appeared in Holland and estab¬ 
lished contact with the Trotskyites. 
We found out that it was Ludwig, the 
traitor!” 


On June eleventh, the day Moscow 
announced the purge of the eight rank¬ 
ing generals of the Red Army, led 
by Marshal Tukhachevsky, my friend 
Reiss went to Amsterdam, according 
to the information which soon reached 
the Ogpu. There he had a secret confer¬ 
ence with H. Sneevliet, member of 
parliament, leader of the Amsterdam 
Transport Workers Union, of Trot¬ 
skyist leanings. The Ogpu had eyes and 
ears everywhere. 

At first Spiegelglass was not in¬ 
clined to show me the letters of resig¬ 
nation handed in by Reiss, but he fi¬ 
nally yielded and let me read them. 
The main message was addressed to 
the Central Committee of the Com¬ 
munist Party—which is to say, to 
Stalin, its Secretary General. This let¬ 
ter was dated July seventeenth, and 
had been penned but a few hours before 
my brief meeting with Reiss, who had 
apparently expected to discuss his 
momentous action with me during our 
rendezvous the following day. Wrote 

The letter which I am addressing to you 
today I should have written a long time 
ago, on the day when the Sixteen (re¬ 
ferring to the Kamenev-Zinoviev group, 
executed in August, 1936) were murdered 
in the cellars of the Lubianka at the com¬ 
mand of the Father of Nations (a Soviet 
appellation for Stalin). 

I kept silent then. I raised no voice of 
protest at the subsequent murders, and 
for this I bear a large responsibility. Great 
is my guilt, but I shall try to make up for 
it, to make up for it quickly, and to ease 
my conscience. 

Up to now I have followed you—from 
now on, not a step further. Our paths have 
parted! He who keeps silent at this hour 
becomes an accomplice of Stalin and a 
traitor to the cause of the working class 
and of Socialism. 

From the age of twenty I have battled 
for Socialism. I do not want now, on the 
eve of my fifth decade, to live by the 
favors of Yezhov. Behind me are sixteen 
years of underground service—this is no 
trifle, but I still have enough strength to 
start all over again. . . . 

The fanfare which has been raised 
around the polar fliers was designed to 
drown out the noise and the cries of the 
victims tortured in the cellars of the Lu¬ 
bianka, in Minsk and Kiev, in Leningrad 
and Tiflis. But this will not succeed. The 
word of truth is still more powerful than 
the noise of an engine of the maximum 
horsepower. 

It is true, the record-breaking fliers will 
find it easier to win over the American 
ladies and the sporfKsrazed youth of both 
continents than we shall in winning world 
public opinion and shaking the world 
conscience. But one must not be deceived, 
the truth will find its own way; the day 
of judgment is nearer, much nearer, than 
the gentlemen in the Kremlin think. . . . 

No, I cannot continue any longer. I 
am returning to freedom. Back to Lenin, 
to his teachings and his cause. 

P. S.: In 1928 I was awarded the Order 
of the Red Banner for my services to the 
proletarian revolution. I am returning it 
herewith. To wear it simultaneously with 
the hangmen of the best representatives 
of the Russian workers is beneath my 
dignity. 

To Spiegelglass, the message of Reiss 
spelled but one thing: treason. From 
now on, Reiss was a spy, a dangerous 
euemy who would have to be “liqui¬ 
dated.” Stalin does not permit Soviet 
agents to leave his service with im¬ 
punity. 

“You know, you are responsible for 
Reiss,” Spiegelglass observed signifi¬ 
cantly. “You introduced him into the 
Communist Party and you sponsored 
his joining our organization.” 
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lie went on to tell me that he had in¬ 
formation that Reiss intended to leave 
France the following morning, and 
that one had to act this very night or it 
might be too late. At first he was cau¬ 
tious in throwing out hints to me to 
take a hand in the “liquidation” of 
Reiss. I acted as if I did not under¬ 
stand what he was driving at, and tried 
to divert the conversation to other 
aspects of the affair. 

Spiegelglass suggested that a close 
friend of Reiss, who was then in Paris, 
a former Hungarian pastor who went 
under the name of Mann in our secret 
service, should be called to join our 
conference. Mann was reached and 

In the meantime, Spiegelglass had 
become more explicit. He left little 
doubt in my mind that my own fate 
depended upon my conduct that night. 
To his insistent invitations that I take 
a hand in organizing the “solution” of 
the Reiss case in a way as to rehabili¬ 
tate myself in the eyes of Yezhov and 
Stalin, I finally made it plain to him 
that I would have nothing to do with 
any such enterprises. 

At this moment I understood that 
my lifelong Soviet service was ended, 
that I would not be able to meet the 
new demands of Stalin’s new era, that 
I did not have within me the faculties 
to make the grade of the Spiegelglasses 
and the Yezhovs, and that I could not 
pass the criminal test now required of 
those who wished to serve Stalin. I 
had taken an oath to serve the Soviet 
Union, and not Stalin, the autocrat. 

I then asked Spiegelglass if he had 
the authority to take over my network 
and my affairs, as the situation which 
had arisen clearly demanded that I re¬ 
turn to Moscow. He answered that 
this was a matter outside his jurisdic¬ 
tion, and that I had better put it up to 
my superiors directly. 

Presently, Mann joined us. While 
we were discussing all over again the 
Reiss defection, Spiegelglass would oc¬ 
casionally absent himself and make for 
another pavilion, apparently to confer 
with another of his agents. During 
one of these absences, already after 
midnight, I went to the telephone and 
put through a call to Reiss at his hotel. 
As soon as Reiss responded with a 
“Hello” at the other end, I dropped 
the receiver. Between one and three 
o’clock in the morning of July eight¬ 
eenth, Mann and I made four such 
telephone calls. They were intended as 
warnings to Reiss that he was in im¬ 
minent danger. 

A Letter of Farewell 

Back at my hotel, I expected a call 
from Reiss at eleven o’clock to arrange 
for our meeting that Sunday. My tele¬ 
phone rang at ten in the mo rnin g. It 
was Mann. He asked me to come over 
at once. I told him that I had a date 
within an hour with Reiss. 
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show up,” replied Mann. Shocked by 
the thought that Reiss had already 
been murdered, I made a dash by cab 
to Mann’s quarters. Spiegelglass was 

He gasped: “ He escaped. He left his 
hotel at seven this morning. He is on 
the way to Trotsky.” 

Mann and I exchanged glances. We 
breathed more easily. 

The next morning, Monday, July 
nineteenth, I received a letter from 
Reiss bidding me farewell and explain¬ 
ing his action. I put the letter in my 
pocket after reading it. I was too pre¬ 
occupied with my own status. In a 


case of this kind, it was to be taken for 
granted that I would have to go home 
to face the consequences. I sent a re¬ 
port to Moscow on the whole affair. 
Although I had committed no wrong, I 
knew it was a grave matter in Stalin's 
service to be an intimate of one who 
broke with it, and that my refusal to 
co-operate with Spiegelglass in the 
“liquidation” of Reiss would be re¬ 
garded by Yezhov and Stalin with no 
kindly eye. I proposed to return home, 
and asked for instructions. 

At three o’clock in the morning of 
Tuesday, July twentieth, I was 
awakened by a telephone call. It was 
Spiegelglass, who asked: “Did you re¬ 
ceive a letter?” I answered that I did 
not know what he was talking about. 
At that hour the Reiss letter had 


I demurred, 
urgent, and I finally 
yielded. I dressed hastily and met him 
at a near-by cafe. This time Spiegel¬ 
glass asked me if I had received a let¬ 
ter from Reiss. Astonished at his om¬ 
niscience, I confirmed it and pulled it 
out of my pocket. He demanded that 
I let him read it, and then asked me if 
I could have it photographed right 
away, which was quite impossible. He 
wanted a photostat of the letter. I de¬ 
cided to let him have the original. 

The Closing Net 

My situation had grown more com¬ 
plicated. I had received a letter from 
the “traitor,” Reiss, and had failed to 
notify Spiegelglass of it right away. 
Moreover, I had even denied, when 
first awakened by his telephone call, 
that I possessed such a letter. This 
clearly marked me as an accomplice of 
Reiss in the eyes of Spiegelglass. 

I instructed my wife to pack up and 
leave Holland with the child, in prep¬ 
aration for our return to Moscow. She 
arrived in Paris at the end of the 
month, and we established ourselves, 
under the name of Lessner, at a pension 
on the Rue des Maronniers, Passy, a 
residential district of Paris. 

On August tenth, orders for my re¬ 
call to Moscow came through. As my 
Austrian passport under the name of 
Eduard Miller had expired, a special 
passport was sent to me in the name of 
the Czechoslovak merchant, Schoen- 
bom. I was to take passage from 
Le Havre to Leningrad by the French 
steamer Bretagne, plying regularly dur¬ 
ing the summer between the two ports. 

Even before my recall, Spiegelglass 
had learned from me that a sister of 
Earl Browder, Margaret, was one of 
my operatives, and asked me to assign 
her to him as he had an “important 
job” to do in France, for which he 
needed the most reliable people. Sub¬ 
sequently, it appeared that Spiegel¬ 
glass “pulled” two “important” jobs 
while in Paris—the kidnaping of Gen¬ 
eral Miller, already described in a pre¬ 
vious article, and the assassination of 
Ignace Reiss. 

Now that I was instructed to turn 
my organization over to Spiegelglass, 
he asked to meet my leading agents 
personally, and made a special point 
of having me present Miss Browder to 
him, operating on an American pass¬ 
port issued in the name of Jean Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Miss Browder, a woman in the late 
thirties, small in stature, of the school¬ 
teacher type, had been in the service 
of the Soviet military intelligence for 
quite a while. During 1936-37, she was 
functioning in Central Europe for us, 
where she had been laying the ground 
for the establishment of a secret radio 


station. Miss Browder had graduated 
from our special courses in Moscow as 
a radio operator. She lived abroad in 
the disguise of a student. 

Upon my return from the Soviet 
Union late in May, I had called her to 
the Netherlands. I met her in the be¬ 
ginning of June in Amsterdam, where 
she stopped at the Hotel Pays-Bas. As 
my headquarters were in The Hague, 
which was too far for frequent meet¬ 
ings, I suggested that she move over to 
Scheveningen. Here she lived in June 
and July, 1937, at the Hotel Zeerest. 
At the end of July I called her to 
Paris, where she put up in the Hotel 
Lutetia, in Boulevard Raspail. 

Jean Montgomery sang the praises 
of American passports for our agents, 
and urged that no trouble be spared in 
arming our personnel with United 
States documents, as many countries 
required no visas from American trav¬ 
elers and the police rarely troubled 
them. Spiegelglass was higlily pleased 
with the addition of Miss Browder to 
his staff. 

Another exceptional agent of mine, 
whom I personally introduced to 
Spiegelglass, was a young Dutchman, 
Hans Bruesse, the son of a prominent 
labor leader. Hans was to play a fate¬ 
ful role in the weeks to come. He had 
been my most trusted aide in many 
unusual assignments and emergencies 
and had become an intimate of the 
family. I was very fond of the youth 
and his wife, Norah. 

I was preparing to leave for Moscow 
on August twenty-first, by the Bre¬ 
tagne. From the moment the Reiss 
affair had burst upon me, while I was 
still at the Hotel Napoleon, I had ob¬ 
served that I was being shadowed. 
When my wife and child arrived in 
Paris and we moved to the Passy 
pension, the shadowing became even 
more pronounced. My wife became 
aware of it even when she took the 
child for a walk in the park. It was, of 
course, the work of Spiegelglass. My 
wife was taken ill. The child got the 
whooping cough. As the date of my de¬ 
parture approached, I had to arrange 
to leave my family behind, with in¬ 
structions to follow me to Moscow 
several weeks later. 

Passing a Test 

Bearing a passport under the name 
of Schoenborn, I arrived around seven 
o’clock in the evening at the Gare St. 
Lazare to take the eight-o’clock train 
for Le Havre, where I was to board the 
boat for Leningrad. It was about ten 
minutes before train time, after I had 
attended to my baggage and seated 
myself in the railway carriage, when 
the assistant to the Paris resident 
agent of the Ogpu rushed in with a 
message. He told me that a telegram 
had just arrived from Moscow with 
instructions that I remain in Paris. I 
was incredulous. A couple of minutes 
later one of my own men, all out of 
breath, came flying with the news of 
another coded message of similar con¬ 
tent. I asked to see the telegrams, but 
was told that Spiegelglass had them. 
I had my baggage removed and left 
the train just as it pulled out of the 
station. 

It flashed through my mind that all 
this had been staged to test me, to see 
if I really intended to return to the 
Soviet Union. In that event, I had 
passed the test. But I resented that bit 
of chicanery deeply. At that moment 
I had a feeling that I would never go 
back to Stalin’s Russia. 

I registered at the Hotel Terminus, 
St. Lazare, as Schoenborn, the Czech 
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merchant whose name I bore. My 
wife was still at the pension as Mrs. 
Lessner. I sent word to her that I had 
not left, after all. That night I walked 
the length and breadth of Paris, all 
alone, wrestling with the thought: To 
return or not to return. 

I endeavored to figure out why my 
departure had been postponed at the 
last minute. Did Stalin want to try 
me out so as to give me another chance 
to show my loyalty? Yet the spying 
on me was palpably intensified. The 
evening of August twenty-sixth I went 
with Hans and Norah to the theater to 
see the farewell performance of Gorki’s 
Enemies, given by a Soviet troupe 
visiting Paris. We sat in the second 
row. During the first intermission, a 
hand descended upon my shoulder. I 
turned around. There was Spiegelglass 
with some companions. 

“You can leave tomorrow with 
these artists on one of our boats,” he 
counseled me. 

I turned upon him ferociously and 
told him not to bother me, adding 
curtly: “I shall go when I am ready.” 

I noticed that Spiegelglass and his as¬ 
sociates shortly thereafter disappeared 
from the theater. I cabled to Moscow 
then that I would return with my 
family as soon as the child recovered. 

On August twenty-seventh I moved 
to Breteuil, a couple of hours away 
from Paris, and we lived there quietly 
for about a week during the convales¬ 
cence of the child. The morning of 
September fifth, as I opened the Paris 
Matin, I was struck by a dispatch from 
Lausanne, Switzerland. It reported 
the mysterious murder of a Czecho¬ 
slovak, Hans Eberhardt, in the vicin¬ 
ity of Lausanne. So they got Ignace 
Reiss! 

The assassination of Reiss became a 
celebrated case in Europe, and re¬ 
verberated in the press of America and 
the rest of the world. The Swiss police, 
assisted by Deputy Sneevliet and the 
widow of Reiss, did a remarkable piece 
of investigation over a period of many 
months. The record of the case was 
incorporated in a book which appeared 
in France last year under the title, 
L’Assassinat d’lgnace Reiss, published 
by Pierre Tisne. The following facts 
were established by the police inquiry. 

The Liquidation of Reiss 

The night of September fourth, off 
the Chamblandes road running from 
Lausanne, the body of an unknown 
man about forty years old was found 
riddled by machine-gun bullets. There 
were five bullets in his head and seven 
in his body. A strand of gray hair was 
found clutched in the hand of the dead 
man. In his pockets were a passport 
in the name of Hans Eberhardt and a 
railway ticket for France. 

An automobile of American make, 
abandoned on September sixth at 
Geneva, led to the identification of two 
mysterious guests, a man and a woman, 
who had registered on September 
fourth at the Hotel de la Paix at Lau¬ 
sanne and had fled without paying 
their bill and leaving their baggage 
behind. The woman was Gertrude 
Schildbach, of German nationality, a 
resident of Rome. She was an Ogpu 
agent in Italy. The man was Roland 
Abbiat, alias Francois Rossi, alias Py, 
a native of Monaco, and one of the 
Paris agents of the Ogpu. 

Among the effects left by Gertrude 
Schildbach at the hotel was a box of 
chocolate candy containing strych¬ 
nine, now in the hands of the Swiss 
police as one of the prize exhibits of 
the case. The Schildbach woman had 


been an intimate friend of the Reiss 
family, and used to play with the 
Reiss child. She apparently could not 
bring herself to the point of carrying 
out the Ogpu instructions to deliver 
the poisoned candy to the family she 
had been commissioned by Spiegel¬ 
glass to visit as a friend. 

Gertrude Schildbach herself had 
been wavering politically since the be¬ 
ginning of the purge, and she could 
plausibly play the part of one who was 
ready to join Reiss in breaking with 
Moscow. Reiss had known of her 
waverings. But her Ogpu superiors 
knew of them too. Reiss had trusted 
her. He went out with her to dine in a 
restaurant near Chamblandes to dis¬ 
cuss the situation. So Reiss thought. 
After dinner they took a little walk. 
Somehow they wandered off into an 
obscure road. An automobile appeared 
and came to a sudden stop. Several men 
jumped out of it and attacked Reiss. 
He fought the assailants. With the aid 
of Schildbach, whose strand of hair 
was in the clutch of the dead man, the 
attacking gang forced him into the 


An Accomplice Confesses 

One of the men, Abbiat-Rossi, as¬ 
sisted by another leading agent of the 
Ogpu imported from Paris, Etienne 
Martignat, fired a submachine gun 
point-blank at Reiss. His body was 
thrown out of the car a short distance 

Renata Steiner, bom at Saint-Gall, 
Switzerland, in 1908, was identified as 
the person who had hired the American- 
made car employed by the assassins of 
Reiss. Miss Steiner had been in the 
Ogpu service since 1935, and had been 
assigned to shadow Sedov, the son of 
Trotsky, before her part in the Reiss 
abduction. She was one of three ac¬ 
complices in the assassination of Reiss 
apprehended by the police. She con¬ 
fessed to her share in the crime and 
helped the authorities to solve it. It 
was calculated by the authors of the 
book on the case that Stalin’s expedi¬ 
tion to assassinate Reiss cost 300,000 
francs, a sizable fortune in France. But 
that was not all the cost. For there was 
a fairly expensive sequel to the murder. 
The Swiss authorities demanded the 
interrogation of Lydia Grozovskaya, 
and in spite of terrific pressure exerted 
by the Soviet representatives in France, 
the French authorities had her exam¬ 
ined on December fifteenth. It will be 
recalled that it was Grozovskaya who 
had received the letters of Reiss on July 
seventeenth, and turned them over to 
Spiegelglass. She was arrested on De¬ 
cember seventeenth. The Swiss Gov¬ 
ernment demanded her extradition. 
Once more Stalin’s diplomatic hand in 
Paris went into action to cover up his 
other hand, that of the Ogpu assassins. 
The French courts gave Grozovskaya 
her freedom on bail to the amount of 
50,000 francs, and upon her signing a 
pledge not to leave France. Needless 
to say, she disappeared without trace, 
leaving behind her the sum of 50,000 
francs provided by the Soviet treasury. 
The last seen of Grozovskaya by the 
French police agents was when she 
shook them off in a high-powered lim¬ 
ousine of the Soviet Embassy. 

When the news of Reiss’ death 
reached me on September fifth, I re¬ 
alized that my own situation was truly 
desperate. I knew that Stalin and 
Yezhov would never forgive me the po¬ 
sition I had taken in the Reiss affair. 

The choice before me now was be¬ 
tween a sure bullet in the Lubianka 
from Stalin’s formal assassins and a 
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Gives COMFORT Daily 


raiu of bullets from a machiue gun 
outside Russia from Stalin’s informal 

This terrifying dilemma was slowly 
beginning to dawn upon my wife too. 
I decided to return to Paris with my 
family. I was still going through the 
motions of preparing to return to 
Moscow. My secretary, Madeleine, 
found a suitable hotel for us near the 
city at St.-Germain. We registered at 
the Henri-Quatre. Madeleine, a life¬ 
long Communist, the daughter of a 
high official, was a rock-ribhed Stalin¬ 
ist, hut she was getting a bit shaky 

Here, about the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, my young aide, Hans Bruesse, 
showed up. He was greatly distressed. 
He knew of the assassination of Reiss. 
He had received instructions to go to 
Holland, where Mrs. Reiss was stop¬ 
ping with the Sneevliets. He was or¬ 
dered to filch without fail the notes 
and letters left by Reiss, but returned 
with empty hands. He was urged to go 
back and stop at nothing, not even 
murder, in going after the papers. In 
despair, with tears in his eyes he came 
to me for guidance. 

I told him that Reiss had been an 
idealist, a true Communist, and that 
the future history of the revolutionary 
and labor movements will condemn 
the murders of the Ogpu. I advised 
him to sabotage the dangerous errand 
with which Spiegelglass had entrusted 
him, and told him how to do it. But I 
was still speaking of my imminent re¬ 
turn to Moscow. And Hans knew that 
Madeleine was trying to secure tickets 
on the Bretagne for me and my family. 

We moved over from St.-Germain to 
the Hotel Metropolitain, Rue Cam- 
bon, in Paris, where we stayed on the 
seventeenth and eighteenth of Septem¬ 
ber. Madeleine came to report that the 
French liner’s last trip of the season to 
Leningrad had already taken place. 
We discussed other means of going 
hack home. I was still a high officer of 
the Soviet military intelligence. I had 
to cahle Moscow for permission to 
leave by a Soviet boat. This was a pro¬ 
cedure which required special dispensa¬ 
tion, as Soviet boats were carefully 
scrutinized hy the secret services of 
other nations. I noticed that every 
step of my own or of my wife was being 
dogged hy spies who had been planted 
hy Spiegelglass. He himself had van¬ 
ished from my horizon. 

Marked for Death 

I received permission from Moscow 
to take a Soviet boat, and was told 
that the next vessel to leave Le Havre 
was the Zhdanov, scheduled to de¬ 
part on October sixth. New passports 
had to he prepared for me in the name 
of a Soviet citizen passing through 
France on the way from Spain to Rus¬ 
sia. My wife and child were to go back 
by the way of Germany on a different 
passport. 

I arrived at the momentous decision 
of my life toward the end of Septemher. 
One day my wife asked me what my 
chances were of escaping with my life 
upon my return to Moscow. 

I told her what I thought: “None.” 
And I added: “There is no reason why 
you should be punished on account of 
me. When you get back, they will make 
you sign a paper repudiating me and 
denouncing me as a traitor. As a re¬ 
ward for this, you and our child will 
be spared. As for me, it’s sure death 
over there. I will not go to certain 
slaughter.” 

My wife cried. She did not stop cry- 
iug for weeks afterward. Even though 


the chances of escaping alive from the 
pursuit of Stalin’s assassins in France 
were very slim, I nevertheless decided 
to take them, and to seek the ray of a 
new life. But it was a long and perilous 
way from my deciding to break with 
Moscow to carrying it into effect. 

I had no legal papers. Moreover, my 
movements were being watched day 
and night. Also, I needed the assist¬ 
ance of a friend to arrange matters, of 
a person in whom I could place abso¬ 
lute trust. My choice fell upon an old 
friend of mine who had been living in 
Paris for many years. I confided the 
whole truth to him, and he agreed to 
help me. He went to the south of 
France and rented a little villa for us 
there in the small town of Hyeres, near 
Toulon. He returned on October third. 
The following day I was called to the 
Soviet Emhassy to complete the ar¬ 
rangements for my return to Russia hy 
the steamer Zhdanov. 

Lives of the Hunted 

Early in the morning of October 
sixth I checked out of the hotel and 
made for the Gare d’Austerlitz, where 
I met my friend. He had collected our 
baggage there and had it dispatched to 
the Hotel Bohy-Lafayette. My wife 
and child were to go for a w r alk to the 
Bois de Vincennes at nine in the morn¬ 
ing and stay there until eleven. I picked 
them up there in a cah and took them 
to the Cafe de la Tour d’Argent. From 
here we drove to the Hotel Bohy- 
Lafayette, where our friend was await¬ 
ing us with our belongings. In fifteen 
minutes a private car, which he had 
hired for a long trip the previous day, 
arrived. The chauffeur turned out to be 
an American, a World War veteran 
who had settled in France. He was un¬ 
der the impression that he was taking 
a family for a vacation trip. 

All these movements were precau¬ 
tionary measures taken to throw the 
Ogpu agents off our tracks. I was ex¬ 
pected to leave that day for Le Havre, 
to hoard the Soviet ship. Instead, we 
were headed by motor for Dijon. On 
the outskirts of Paris I stopped to tele¬ 
phone Madeleine, to inform her of my 
hreak with the Soviet Government. She 
could hardly reply when I told her the 
news. I learned later that she had 
fainted at the phone. 

We reached Dijon at nine that eve¬ 
ning, dismissed the ear at the station, 
and took a train for the C8te d’Azur. 
At seven the following morning we 
arrived at our hide-out in Hyeres. The 
same evening our friend returned to 
Paris to seek ways and means of get- 
ting for me the protection of the 
authorities. 

Early in November I came to Paris. 
Through the attorney for Mrs. Reiss 
I established connections with Lev 
Sedov, the son of Trotsky, who was 
editing the Bulletin of the Opposition 
in Paris, and with the leaders of the 
Russian Socialists living in exile in 
Paris. They were on the best of terms 
with the government of Leon Blum, 
then in power. I had written to Mrs. 
Reiss. I also wrote to Hans and Norah, 
in whom I had implicit confidence, 
asking them to insert an advertisement 
in the Paris Oeuvre if they wanted to 
meet me. I helieved that Hans would 
follow me in breaking with the Stalin 

When I met Sedov I told him frankly 
that I did not come to join the Trot¬ 
skyists, but to look for advice and 
comradeship. I saw Sedov almost 
daily, and came to admire this son of 
Trotsky as a personality in his own 
right. I can never forget the disinter¬ 


ested help and comfort which he gave 
me in those days when the Stalin 
agents hounded me. He was still very 
young, but exceptionally gifted, charm¬ 
ing, well informed and efficient. Three 
months later Sedov, healthy and in 
the prime of life, died suddenly and 
under suspicious circumstances in a 
Paris hospital. Like the other children 
of Trotsky, he was hounded to death 
by the Ogpu. 

I met Theodore Dan. the leader of 
the Russian Socialists, and several of 
his associates. They proceeded to 
make arrangements with the govern¬ 
ment to furnish me identification 
papers and police protection. 

During these days the Ogpu made 
the first attempt upon my life. I heard 
from Hans. I had written to him that 
only in the event he decided to break 
should he get in touch with me. I re¬ 
ceived word from him that he was 
stopping as usual at the Hotel Breton, 
Rue Duphot. I telephoned him, and 
we made an appointment to meet at a 
cafe near the Bastille. 

“I came in the name of the organiza¬ 
tion,” were almost the first words 
uttered by Hans. I realized at once 
that Hans had been cast in the same 
role that Gertrude Schildbach had 
played toward Reiss. It was a pro¬ 
found shock, as I had deep faith in 
this youth. But I collected my wits 
quickly when I became aware of sev¬ 
eral suspicious men at the tahle next 
to us. I noticed a numher of peculiari¬ 
ties ahout them which indicated to 
me that they belonged to the Ogpu 

Hans told me that he had come to 
Paris intent upon hreaking with the 
Soviet service, but that for two days a 
special commissioner who had arrived 
from Moscow argued with him and 
convinced him that I was wrong, that 
everything Stalin did was for the good 
of the cause. Hans commenced to 
propagandize me, using all the naive 
arguments so familiar to me. In the 
circumstances, I acted as if he were 
making an impression upon me. 

The Red Judas 

“They know in Moscow that you 
are not a traitor, not a spy,” he told 
me. “ You are an old revolutionist, but 
you are just tired, you’re hreaking 
under the strain. Perhaps they’ll just 
let you retire to take a good rest. You 
are oue of ours,” said the youth. 
“Weren’t you on the train, all set to 
go back home on August twenty-first? 
You will go to the Soviet Union yet. 
We will take you there. Anyhow, the 
commissioner from Moscow under¬ 
stands your problem, and wants to 
have a good talk with you. You, of 
course, know the man, but I have no 
right to give you his name.” 

While Hans was talking, I watched 
his hands to see if he would give some 
sort of signal to the group at the ad¬ 
joining table. I was thinking furi¬ 
ously how to get out of the trap. I ex¬ 
pressed to Hans my gratification that 
they had sent such an intelligent man 
over from Moscow. I displayed great 
eagerness to meet him and to straighten 
things out. “Spiegelglass was just an 
idiot and a plain thug,” I observed. 

“ This man that you are talking ahout 
seems to understand my case per- 

Hans and I discussed the arrange¬ 
ments for the proposed conference with 
the special commissioner. He sug¬ 
gested that I might meet the man iu 
Holland, at the home of his wife’s 
parents, whom I knew very well. I 
readily agreed, perceiving that the 
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plan was to lure me away from France, 
which was still seething with the Miller 
and Reiss cases. Hans seemed very 
happy. I was sure that I had noticed 
him signal to the unpleasant neighbors 
that all was going well. I fixed a ten¬ 
tative date for the meeting, and felt 
that I had outwitted this messenger 
of the Ogpu. 

Pleading hunger, I invited Hans to 
go to a good restaurant with me, and 
hailed a passing cah. I noticed that 
we were not heing followed, and was 
satisfied that I had escaped the trap 
this time. It took quite a few cab 
rides to shake off Hans after we parted. 
It was even harder to shake off the 
bitter thought of this betrayal. 

I then appealed directly to M. Dor- 
moy, the French Minister of the In¬ 
terior, revealing my identity and solic¬ 
iting the protection of his government, 
which was then headed by Leon Blum. 
I surrendered all my false passports 
and those of my wife to Theodore Dan 
for delivery to M. Dormoy, having de¬ 
cided to assume a legal status under the 
name of my hirth. The communication 
which I addressed to the Minister of 
the Interior began as follows: “The 
undersigned, Samuel Ginsberg, hearing 
in the Soviet Union, as a Soviet citizen, 
the name of Walter Krivitsky.” 

In my appeal to M. Dormoy I re¬ 
ferred to my Soviet service from 1919 
to 1937, to the recognition accorded 
me hy the Soviet Government and the 
Communist Party, and to the fact that 
I had heen decorated twice. I went on 

“Recent political events in the 
Soviet Union have completely changed 
the situation. . . . Confronted with 
the choice of going to my death to¬ 
gether with all my old comrades or of 
trying to save my life and my family, 
I have decided not to deliver myself 
silently to the Stalin terror. . . . 

“I know that a price has heen put 
on my head. The assassins are after 
me, and they will not spare even my 
wife or child. I have often risked my 
life for my cause, hut I do not wish to 
die for nothing. . . . 

“I seek your protection for myself 
and my family, and your permission 
to remain in France until I am able to 
go to another country to earn a living 
and to find independence and secu- 

This communication was puhlished 
in the European press. It was also re¬ 
printed, without my knowledge, in at 
least two New York labor papers, in 
the Socialist Appeal for Decemher 11, 
1937, and the Jewish Daily Forward 
for Decemher 15, 1937. In conse¬ 
quence of this appeal, the Minister of 
the Interior ordered the Paris police to 
issue to me a carte d’identite , on the 
basis of which I later secured passports 
to go to the United States. 

Marseilles Melodrama 

An inspector of police, Maurice 
Maupin, was assigned to guard me 
and to accompany me to Hyeres, 
where he was to make arrangements 
for the protection of my family. The 
Minister of the Interior had given his 
assurances that his government de¬ 
manded nothing of me and was only in¬ 
terested in seeing to it that no harm 
should hefall me on the territory of 
France, so as to avoid any further in¬ 
jury to Franco-Soviet relations. 

Accompanied hy Inspector Maupin, 
I returned to Hy6res for a few days. 
But half a dozen people in Paris knew 
that I was due back there. We reached 
Marseilles late Monday evening. The 
train stopped at the station for half an 


hour. Another train was obstructing 
my view of the platform. As it pulled 
out a few minutes after our arrival, I 
suddenly caught sight of Hans, wear¬ 
ing a raincoat, walking rapidly toward 
another man and motioning with his 

I cried out to Inspector Maupin: 
“There they are, the assassins!” 

I recognized in the companion of 
Hans the familiar figure of Krai, senior 
lieutenant of the Ogpu. The inspector 
and I made a dash from the compart¬ 
ment. On the opposite side of our 
train, across the tracks, two other men 
were to be seen. Hans had ohserved 
my alarm, and as Inspector Maupin 
and I jumped out of the carriage to give 
chase, all the four fled, with their 
hands in their pockets. It was the in¬ 
spector’s helief that they had hand 
grenades on them. He had pulled out 
his gun. As we reached the end of the 
platform he commanded me to stand 
against the wall, took up a position in 
front of me, and said: “My orders are 
to hring you safely to Paris. I am not 
prepared to grapple with four armed 
assassms all alone.” 

Stalin's Long Arm 

It was around midnight, and there 
were no gendarmes in sight. Hans and 
his companions got away. We returned 
to our compartment. To this day I do 
not know how the Ogpu found out my 
route and schedule. It was evident, 
however, that the plan had heen to 
abduct me from the train and to take 
me to a safe place in Marseilles, an 
ideal spot for such an Ogpu operation, 
where I might either be kept until the 
arrival of a Soviet hoat in port, or he 
slain without ado. 

In Decemher I moved my family 
from its hide-out at Hyeres, and we took 
up quarters at the Hotel des Acade¬ 
mies, Rue Saints Pfires, Paris, next to 
a police station. The authorities as¬ 
signed three policemen to guard us. | 
They occupied a room next to ours, | 
working in shifts of eight hours. Day | 
and night, an officer stood guard at the 
hotel entrance. 

During the last treason trial, held in . 
Moscow in March, 1938, French lahor 
journalists pressed me to speak out. I; 
gave an interview to Boris Souvarine, 
formerly a member of the executive 
committee of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional, who was now contributing ed¬ 
itor to the Paris Figaro, and to Gaston 
Bergery, member of the Chamher of 
Deputies, son-in-law of Leonid Kras-1 
sin, late Soviet Amhassador to Great I 
Britain. M. Bergery, who now edits j 
an independent weekly in Paris, had 
heen one of the first Frenchmen to 
sponsor the Franco-Soviet alliance, 
but hecame disillusioned after the 
purge. 

I wrote some articles, in connection 
with the news from Moscow, for the 
Socialist Courier, a magazine pub¬ 
lished in Paris hy the exiled representa¬ 
tives of the Russian Social Democratic 
Party. These articles were reprinted 
by arrangement in the Social Demo¬ 
crat of Stockholm and a paper of the 
same name in Copenhagen, both official 
organs of the Socialist parties in power 
in Sweden and Denmark. Their publi¬ 
cation caused Moscow to file diplomatic 
protests with the Swedish and Danish 
governments, which replied that in 
their countries the press was free. 

Stalin’s long arm of vengeance tried 
to reach me even in the United States, 
where I went to get away from the j 
constant dangers of the Ogpu terror- | 
ists. On Tuesday, March seventh, 
about four in the afternoon, I was in | 
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the company of one of the editors of a 
New York labor paper. We went to a 
restaurant on 42nd Street, in the vi¬ 
cinity of Times Square. Fifteen min¬ 
utes later, three men sat down at a 
table next to us. I recognized one of 
them at once. In our secret service he 
was known under the nickname of Jim. 
His real name was Sergei Basoff. Orig¬ 
inally a sailor in the Crimea, a veteran 
agent of the Soviet military intelli¬ 
gence, Basoff had been sent to the 
United States years ago to serve as a 
permanent agent, for which purpose 
he hecame naturalized here. 

Knowing the ways of Stalin, I had 
no douht that he had entrusted the job 
of organizing the hunt for me on this 
side of the Atlantic to Col. Boris By¬ 
kov. I knew that he was in charge of 


and more control of her, meanwhile 
switching off her ignition and shouting 
to his copilot to shut off the fuel from 
her motors. 

When he could hold her off no longer, 
he stalled her and pancaked her down. 
She crashed in the sand, and her tail 
heaved up as her broken body slid 
screaming forward. But she settled 
back and came to rest much more 
lightly than the pilot had dared hope, 

But his copilot had been a second 
too late in cutting off the fuel. Through 
the murk of the hlown dust he saw red 
flames break out around the engines. 

‘ ‘ Get ’em out! ” he yelled, as he burst 
through the cockpit door into the 
cahin. “ Everybody out! ” 

The next five seconds were the tight¬ 
est Albert had ever lived. Fundi had 
not fastened his belt properly and had 
been thrown to the floor. But he 
leaped up like a stunned leopard when 
Albert touched him, and, snatching his 
brother’s hand, hegan hauling him to¬ 
ward the cahin door. But Alhert had 
to see about Warner’s wife and daugh- 

But the glow of the fire soon showed 
their empty chairs. Amid the incredibly 
growing heat and with flames licking 
his heels, he pushed Fundi through the 
door and leaped out hehind him. Back 
of him came the copilot, the steward, 
and finally, after an agonizing second, 
Captain Anderson, his face black with 
smoke and his hair singed gray. And 
now the whole company was fleeing 
from the blazing ship. It was a moun¬ 
tain of fire in the gloom. 

“ This thing is not over yet! ” Albert 
shouted to Fundi when he could get his 
breath. 

“No, bwana.” 

The whole thing had been deep for 
Fu'ndi, Albert thought with a stabbing 
sensation of amusement. He began to 
take his bearings, as always on an un¬ 
known trail. The ship had crashed in a 
hollow among steep, harren hills, but 
the worst of the dust had heen picked 
up and swept forward by the first gust 
of the windstorm, and the storm itself 
had abated considerably, judging by 
the flight of clouds across the sky. 

This lowland looked quite fertile 
compared to most of the desert, grow¬ 
ing thorn trees and lean thickets. 
Hardly a quarter of a mile from the 
red-hot bones of the ship were several 
dwarf palm trees, sign of the water hole 
he had known was near by. It could be 
a lot worse, Albert thought. 

Now he turned to gaze at his com¬ 
panions. Some of them were scratched 


the Soviet military intelligence in the 
United States, as he had been assigned 
to America as far back as the summer 
of 1936. 

My companion and I were on the 
point of leaving the restaurant hastily, 
when “Jim” caught up with me at the 
cashier’s desk, and greeted me in a 
most friendly way. 

“Did you come to shoot me?” I 
asked him. 

He denied any such intentions, and 
insisted that he wished to have a com¬ 
radely chat with me. I knew that Ger¬ 
trude Sehildhach and Hans Bruesse 
had begun with such friendly chats. 
However, I let “Jim” walk over with 
me to a near-by publishing house, 
where I had a friend. My companion 
fell behind, and was accosted by the 
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and bruised, but even Nancy Warner 
was standing up well, wiping tears, hut 
trying to smile. Three of the party 
were English tourists, male and in the 
prime of life. The remaining member 
was cool-eyed Edward Granville, an 
important government official sta¬ 
tioned at Nairobi, who now approached 
the pilot and spoke to him earnestly. 
Alhert made his way to Mrs. Warner. 

“You’re all right, ma’am? ” he asked. 

“Oh, yes. Absolutely. What a won¬ 
derful escape we all had! ” 

“And how ahout your daughter?” 

“I haven’t got a skinned place on 
me,” Nancy answered for herself. She 
was an American girl, Albert remem- 

“But what are we going to do now, 
Alhert?” Mrs. Warner asked. “It 
seems to me we’re a long ways from 
anywhere.” 

She had hardly spoken when the pi¬ 
lot’s voice rose strongly against the 
wind. “Will you please all gather 
around?” he asked. “Mr. Granville 
wishes to talk to you.” 

“What we should really do first,” 
Granville began in a clear, calm voice 
to his wide-eyed listeners, “is to give 
three rousing cheers for Captain An¬ 
derson and his crew, who brought us 
safely through such grave peril. But I 
think they’d prefer to hear those 
cheers when we’re hack at the airport.” 

It was a very fine speech, Alhert 
thought. 

“But the pilot has made only four 
trips out here, and he has asked me, as 
an old Afrikander, to take charge,” 
Granville went on. “Of course, I’m 
ready to withdraw, if you prefer some 
other leader.” 

“ Oh, you must take command,” one 
of the tourists said. And there was a 
general murmur of assent. 

“Very well. I’ll take the responsi¬ 
bility. At present we’re at what’s 
called Camel Water. Our pilot has 
identified it beyond any real douht. 
But if we remain here, it may take sev¬ 
eral days for rescue planes to find and 
pick us up, it’s such a lonely place and 
so far from the regular air lanes. But 
from Camel Water, it’s only nine miles 
due east to Temhu Lake, where an 
English photographer has an exten- 

‘ ‘ That’s good news,” one of the party 
exclaimed. 

“We have a pocket compass, and 
there’s no danger of sunstroke this 
afternoon,” Granville went on. “Let’s 
make our way there, spend the night, 
and send for transportation to Nairohi. 
Are there any objections?” 


other two men, who did not dare to 
enter the building. 

My talk with “Jim” was mostly 
ahout mutual friends in Moscow and in 
the foreign service. I hinted that it 
might be best for him to clear out of 
the country. 

He remarked, laughing: “A year or 
two is the most I’d receive if they ever 
got me. They haven’t a thing on me.” 

For fear of being shadowed, I stayed 
at the puhlishing house long after 
“Jim” had left. 

About nine in the evening a group of 
additional friends, who had been noti¬ 
fied of my predicament, arrived. It was 
the theater hour, with plenty of police 
in the block and no cars parked. I got 
away safely that time, and lived to tell 
this tale. 


He did not even glance at Albert, 
staring at him with frightened, unbe¬ 
lieving eyes. And hefore the latter 
could loosen his jammed tongue, one 
of the tourists burst out, “No one can 
obiect to that. We walk nine miles 
playing thirty-six holes of golf.” 

“Nancy and I are both old hikers,” 
Mrs. Warner said, “if you’re worrying 

“We should drink hefore we start, 
provided the water’s fit,” Granville 
cautioned. “This is the desert, you 
know. And perhaps we should consider 
spending the night here, making the 
trek tomorrow.” 

At this last, the congealed sweat 
broke on Albert, and he gave a gasp of 
relief. When Granville and Anderson 
went to look for the spring, he accom¬ 
panied them, Fundi light-footed he¬ 
hind him. Once sure of water, he 
would speak. He would show them 
why they must stay here at any cost, 
rather than trust the desert. Didn’t 
they know what it was? Had their 
tongues ever stuck out of their mouths ? 
Hard-hitten Arahs, stripped of their 
stores, would praise Allah for the mere 
smell of water. 

“You’re young Cruikshank, aren’t 
you?” Granville asked. “Quite a big- 
game hunter, I believe.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I’m glad you’re with us. Don’t 
hesitate to give your opinion.” 

But there was no ring of true com¬ 
radeship in his tone, and when Alhert 
had moistened his bps to speak, Gran¬ 
ville had forgotten him. Meanwhile 
his cause was becoming harder to de¬ 
fend, as Fundi’s eyes guided his own 
from sign to sign. There was hair on 
the high thorns, dried mud on low- 
hanging branches, wounds and scars on 
the trees. The only tracks he had seen 
were those deep-cut by hoofs, but pres¬ 
ently Fundi made one of his rare hut 
meaningful gestures—a furtive finger 
pointed at the ground. There in the sand 
was a four-toed track, hig as a saucer. 

Albert dropped a little hehind the 
two leaders. “How old?” he muttered 
in the vernacular. 

“Very young, my brother. The wind 
would smooth this ground soon.” 

“Say nothing to the others.” 

They thought the bon might still be 
near, until they saw what looked bke a 
great black python towering and sway¬ 
ing above the thick brush hehind the 
palm trees. They exchanged an intense 
look, that was all. It seemed impossihle 
that the two leaders could miss the 
monster, his ivories ghmmering through 
the thickets, but their confident talk 
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went on. But Fundi hreathed out to 
one of his gods when he glanced to the 
hillside, a quarter of a mile heyond. It 
was not gray rocks that stood so close 
up there. 

“Five . . . eight . . . eleven . . . 
and several calves,” he counted. “The 
little ones cause trouble, so I’ve heard.” 

“They’re at it now. I heard one of 
them squeal.” Albert’s low voice trem¬ 
bled a little. 

Granville and Anderson did not hear 
the sound, or see the quick flick of a 
snaky trunk as a cow elephant pun¬ 
ished her baby for the forhidden out¬ 
cry. But as the two men emerged from 
the trampled thickets there rose an up¬ 
roar to stampede any tenderfoot into 
the desert. It was the explosive snort 
of a rhino, and the crash of hrush as he 
bolted off. 

When the boys reached the water 
hole, they found Granville holding his 
ground, hut gray with fear. The air 
man turned to Albert with a grim 
smile, but he had drawn from his hol¬ 
ster the revolver that, until now, he had 
carried only to comfort his passengers. 
It was the only firearm in the outfit, 
Albert recalled. 

“ Did you see that rhino ? ” Granville 

“We heard him , but he’s gone,” 
Albert said. 

“Who knows when he’ll he hack? 
And look at those tracks! Elephants. 
They must swarm here every night. 
And what are those tracks higger than 
a, man’s hand? Do you suppose they’re 

“They come here for the hucks, 
but-” 

Alhert’s thoughts raced ahead of his 
words. The heavy concentration of ani¬ 
mals near this water indicated no other 
water for miles around. It was all the 
more reason why he must convince 
Granville. But his wild hrothers took 
Granville’s side. Although the high 
wind scattered scent, the human taint 
was carried to the lifted trunk of a 
watchful old cow on the hillside. In¬ 
stantly she screamed, and the men 
looked up to see the monsters milling in 
excitement, every trunk swinging and 
hlanket ear extended. 

“Look at that,” the pilot hurst out. 
“The place is a hloody zoo.” 

“You’ve got to expect that,” Albert 
explained, “hut-” 

“Let’s get out of here,” Granville 
broke in. “ They look like they’re ahout 
to charge.” As he turned, he took a 
last, quick glance at the water. “It’s 
not fit to drink, anyway. Come along, 
boys.” 

Alhert followed the two men a short 
distance, his comrade stealing behind 
him. For a moment he saw no spoor 
or sign, for his gaze was turned inward, 
and there was trouble on his face that 
Fundi had never seen. But he stopped 
by a thorn- tree. As often hefore when 
they needed each other, unconsciously 
they joined hands. 

“Fundi?” 

“I’mhere, hrother,” Fundi answered 
in their tongue. 

‘ ‘Are we right, or are those men right ? 
Are they really our brothers, or is it a 
lie? Tell me, hrother.” 

“ Some of our old men say it’s true— 
hut they are only black men. Yet I he- 
lieve it, brother.” 

“Even the lions? They’ll come to- 

“The lions too. Their gods made 
them to eat meat, hut they don’t hate 
us. They’d look at us from beyond the 
fire, and wonder, hut you know how 
sittiba turns away from a new thing. 
Soon he’d go and hunt the game he 


“Ihelieveit. I know'it. But, Fundi, 
we’ve had no dealings with elephants.” 

“ They’re the wisest of all the heasts, 
the old men say. We mustn’t keep them 
from the water, hut if we let them come 
and go, why should they harm us? As 
for rhinos—it’s moving things that 
disturb their rest and feeding that 
make them fight.” 

“I’ve heard of rogue elephants, hut 
they’re not as bad as the desert. There’s 
life here, Fundi—water and food for 
all—hut only death out there.” 

“The desert is no hrother of ours, 
my hrother. I hate it.” 

“Then I know what I must do. But 
stay close to me, Fundi.” 

With his face drawn, Albert turned 
and walked quickly toward the others. 
His tongue felt like a dry rag in his 
mouth and he knew how young and un¬ 
regarded he was in their sight, but he 
walked with his head up, as Fundi 
clearly saw. They were standing in a 
close group under one grim thorn tree, 
their white faces turned toward him. 
What a strange picture they made, in 
their fine clothes, under that weird red 
sun and murky sky, the yellow sand 
under their feet, the gullied wasteland 
beyond. 

“You hoys have kept us waiting,” 
Granville began severely. “We must 

“No, sir.” Alhert had turned red, 
but his voice was earnest and clear. 
“ Fundi and I’ve talked it over, and we 
think we ought to stay here.” 

Granville answered in a tone of toler¬ 
ant amusement. “That’s very inter¬ 
esting, but-” 

"Wait. You said I was to give my 
opinion with the others, and you’ve 
got to listen to me—all of you. I know 
what the desert is. There are places 
near home where it’s hard to find 
water, and this is ten times worse. 
You’re not sure this is Camel Water. 
If we go out looking for Temhu Lake, 
and never find it, some of us will never 
get back.” 

“We could follow our own tracks 
hack, couldn’t we, if worse came to 

“Not with this wind cutting them 
out in open sand in half an hour. The 
desert looks all the same, and it’s hard 
to follow a compass over rough ground. 
But if we stay here we’ll he safe.” 

‘ ‘ Safe! What are you talking about ? 
Those elephants would charge our 
camp. We’d he dragged off hy lions! 
We’ve only one pistol.” 

“Oh, the animals won’t hurt us.” 
Alhert’s voice hroke—no one could 
know how hard it was to stand here and 
dispute an older man, and his leader— 
but it steadied again. “The revolver 
would be worse than useless against 
big animals, hut Fundi and I could kill 
hucks with it, so we’d have food. And 
there’s water here.” 

“Stinking, germ-laden water, half 

“It would keep us alive. There’s no 
bad germs out here. Oh, you must be¬ 
lieve me.” His high color had drained 
away, leaving his face white under its 

“We believe you mean well, Albert, 
but those animals have never heen 
taught to fear men; we haven’t tools to 
huild big fires, and we’ve talked enough. 
It’s only nine miles to safety, and un¬ 
less some of you others have something 
to say, we’re starting at once.” 

He looked ahout the circle, hut the 
only sound was the neighing of the 
wind and the hiss of the hlown sand, 
and, far away, what might be the 
trumpet of a wild elephant. One of 
the English travelers had taken a step 
forward—Albert turned to him with 
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imploring eyes—hut the man coughed 
and looked away. 

“Then in that case-” Granville 

Alhert did not bear tbe rest. His 
beart burning, he had turned to Mrs. 
Warner. “You can’t go witb them!” 
he cried. 

The woman regarded him with wide 
eyes. “What do you mean, Alhert?” 
she asked in low tones. 

“You and Nancy. You’ve got to stay 
here. Fundi and I’ll take care of you. 
Oh, please, believe me! I tell you, you 
can’t go.” 

“Do you mean you’d try to keep 
tbem here hy force?” Granville de¬ 
manded , bis voice trembling with anger. 

“Wait,” Mrs. Warnerbrokein. “My 
busband told me about you, Alhert— 
bow well you know tbe country— 
but-” 

“He told me to take care of you. 
Those were his last words. I've got to 
doit. Don’t you see that?” 

Then up spoke Nancy, balf-sohhing, 
“I heard him say so, mamma.” 

Mrs. Warner looked at ber, then at 
Granville, then back to Albert. Tbe 
latter said no more. But suddenly tbe 
high color hegan to flow into tbe 
woman’s pale face. Her eyes shone. 

“He might have made a mistake, 
hut—I don’t think so.” She turned to 
Granville. “I’m sorry to go against 
you, but that’s binding on us. Nancy 
and I are going to stay witb tbe boys.” 

“But we can’t desert you!” Gran¬ 
ville cried. 

“No, I want you to do what you 
think’s hest.” 

Granville hesitated hriefly. Almost 
against his will, it seemed, he glanced 
at Alhert’s still face and then into bis 
steadfast eyes. “Ob, dasb it, we’ll all 
stay. Ratber, we’ll send out scouts, on 
the one chance in a hundred we’ve mis¬ 
taken our position. . . . Albert, we 
look to you for our defense against tbe 
wild animals, and bow you’ll manage it 
heaven only knows, but you seem con¬ 
fident enough. But if I’ve made a mis¬ 
take and lives are lost, I’ll never forgive 
myself as long as I live.” 

It was decided that Talhot, the co¬ 
pilot, and Horner, the steward, should 
set out at once for the camp on Tembu 
Lake. If they made it safely, they were 
to send for transportation, and start 
back at once witb all the guns and 
water and food that they and the camp 
hoys could carry. 

At Alhert’s request, Granville set the 
other men to gathering thorn brush to 
make a boma. This small enclosure, 
ahout four feet bigb, would help stand 
off a man-eating lion, hut to turn a 
rogue elephant or an angry rhino they 
must trust to the campfire. Unhappily, 
it would be a small fire—all hands 
could hardly complete the boma by 
nightfall, so soft-skinned and naked 
most of them were—and it must he 
huilt outside tbe pen, where it would 

“You and I, Fundi, will lie beside 
it,” Alhert said. 

“It’ll he a queer feeling, hrotber.” 

“ We can’t hreak down the 6oma every 
time we want to throw on a stick, and 
seeing us there, tbe elephants will not 
hlunder near to trample it down.” 

“ That’s long thinking, hrother. But 
if simba is hungry, won’t be eat us 
first? I’d rather he’d take one of tbe 
fat bwanas.” 

“ The fat bwanas stayed here hecause 
of us, and someone must watch tbe 
fire.” 

This was a plain fact. A more puz¬ 
zling question was that of food for tbe 
party, hut the party bad bad lunch just 
hefore the crash, and fresh meat in 


camp would increase the night’s dan¬ 
ger. As for water, he suggested that 
everyone drink his fill before sundown, 
then stay away from tbe bole. 

Alhert was red in the face over the 
hlack, ill-smelling water, hut no one 
complained, and Nancy especially 
drank all she could hold, scooping 
skillfully with her thorn-scratched 
hands like an outdoorsman. All were 
nervous as gazelles, hut only a noble 
kudu put in an appearance. It was 
only a little while later that Albert’s 
charges withdrew to the boma and tbe 
long watch began. 

He had seen many African twilights, 
hut none so heart-stilling as this. As his 
sight failed, his ears grew sharper, un¬ 
til he seemed to hear every whisper 
this side of tbe hills. There were too 
many whispers. Music to him and 
Fundi on other nights, tonight they 
were sinister, asking whether his trust 
in his wild neighbors had hetrayed his 

First one hy one, then in clusters, 
and finally in countless throngs, the 
desert stars came out.' The wind was 


voiced cow screamed her displeasure. 
Other cows joined ber, and soon tbe up¬ 
roar was past helief and almost, past 
hearing. Albert bad never heard ele¬ 
phants at a man-tainted water hole, 
and his faith hegan to go. But even 
now his fears were more for bis charge’s 
than for himself. It could not he other¬ 
wise, when they were here because of 
him, and this was his homeland. 

Thickets were smashed down. Small 
thorn trees were tom out by the roots, 
and at times the whole herd trumpeted 
until tbe bills rang. Soon tbe herd was 
milling all ahout the camp. Fundi 
crouched by tbe little fire, his eyes fixed 
on Alhert’s face, and for tbe first time 
in his life seemed to ask help. Albert 
could only clench his hands and 
tremhle. 

In a little lull in tbe storm be heard 
Granville calling from inside tbe boma. 
Albert moved to tbe edge of tbe fire¬ 
light close to the boma wall. 

“Shall we ran for it?” Granville 
cried. 

Forcing his mind, encouraging his 
heart, Albert remembered his and 





dying. It would yet be a good night for 
hunting. From barren rocks ahove the 
camp came a deep grant. 

“Mayhe they won’t know what it 
is,” Fundi whispered. 

“ But I wish we’d built the boma even 
farther from tbe water,” Alhert an¬ 
swered. “ There was no wood at all be¬ 
yond, and tbe hillsides so steep and 
dangerous-” 

“Don’t worry, hrother. We did the 
hest we could, in the time we had. And 
now simba is going away.” 

The mournful sound was repeated 
farther off, hut soon all tbe denizens 
of the desert hegan trooping down to 
drink. Mercifully they came in silence, 
and tbe city people did not bear tbem 
until, in sudden panic, they holted off, 
hut were frightened just the same. About 
an hour after dark tbe elephants came 

Sometimes elephants move in an 
uncanny silence, hut this ground 
reeked of man, and suddenly a sbrill- 


Fundi’s great discovery—that only 
crazed or man-eating animals will at¬ 
tack unprovoked. The elephants’ up¬ 
roar was excitement more than anger. 
They were caught hetween thirst and 
fear of the human smell. Unknown 
forms running in the dark would drive 
them into a fighting frenzy or a de¬ 
structive stampede. 

“No, we’re safer here.” 

“Shall we fire the pistol?” 

“ It would do more harm than good.” 

“ Hadn’t you and tbe black hoy bet¬ 
ter get inside tbe boma ?” 

“No, hut all of you come to the fire. 
The only danger now is from elephants. 
And hring all tbe brushwood you can 

Presently all of his party were press¬ 
ing close to the fire. As it hlazed up, it 
showed vast dark shapes moving against 
the hlackness heyond, hut it also 
showed the faces of his companions, 
drawn and white, hut brave. His heart 
leaped in pride and renewed hope. But 


the hest of all, thrilling him through, 
were the words of the party’s young¬ 
est, spoken in a trembling hut clear 

“You did right, Alhert,” the girl told 
him, trying to steady her voice. “I’ve 
heard one of dad’s friends tell him 
about elephants—wbat a racket they 
make when they smell people. We’re 
going to he all right.” 

“Ob, tbank you.” But only Alhert 
himself thought this a poor answer. 

A few minutes later he beard the 
sound of hroken water. At least one of 
the monsters was drinking. Soon the 
whole party was listening to great 
splashings, and tbe juicy sound of tree- 
trunk feet heing pulled out of mud, 
audihle hecause of the diminishing up¬ 
roar. After half an hour of this, a hur¬ 
ricane seemed to strike the thickets 
beyond the water bole and Fundi felt 
the ground tremble under his hare feet. 
Then, almost hefore they knew it, all 
was still. 

Fundi looked up into Alhert’s eyes. 
1 ‘ I think our brothers have gone away, ’ ’ 
be remarked, with reviving spirit. 

Tbe others listened for more alarms, 
hut there were none. Nancy, suddenly 
exhausted, lay down on the sand hy 
tbe fire and was soon asleep. In the 
next hour most of tbe others followed 
her example, and hy midnight Alhert 
and Fundi were keeping watch alone. 
Their low exultant talk died away. 
They heard lions far and near, as al¬ 
ways when they lay out, but did not 
waken-the sleepers. At last they decided 
to take turns feeding the fire from tbe 
ahandoned boma. . . . Suddenly Al¬ 
bert sat up to see the hills standing 
hold and hlack against tbe eastern sky. 

About ten o’clock in tbe morning, 
when Albert and Fundi were building a 
small hlind by a game trail, there ap¬ 
peared in the sky a dark speck that was 
not a vulture. It came nearer, increased 
wonderfully in size, roared, dipped, 
rose again, and turning into the wind, 
swooped magnificently to earth. It was 
a light monoplane, carrying two police 
officers and a small supply of food and 

Ten minutes later, their emotions 
under control, the castaways learned 
tbe fate of tbeir two missing members. 
“No, they didn’t find Tembu Lake,” 
one of the officers replied to Gran¬ 
ville’s question. “ It’s thirty-two miles 
to the northeast of here. But about 
midnight last night, hy tbe grace of 
God, they ran into a dry camp of sheep- 
herders, and at dawn this morning 
one of tbe blacks got to the wireless 
telephone at Stanley blockhouse. The 
poor chaps are hadly used up, hut 
tbey’ll pull out.” 

Granville turned with a pleasant 
smile to Albert. “So I dare say we did 
tbe right thing after all, didn’t we, 
lad?” 

All warm inside, Alhert wished that 
his father could hear that. But Nancy 
Warner, standing beside him, put ber 
chin in tbe air, and gazed down ber 
pretty nose at Granville. 

“I’ll tell your father the truth,” she 
said out of tbe side of ber mouth to Al¬ 
hert, and at the same time he felt her 
warm, strong little hand dart out and 
give his fingers a quick squeeze. 

Fundi alone saw tbe movement and 
opened his black eyes. He said nothing, 
but hunting among tbe ruins of tbe 
burned ship, he found a small piece of 
metal to go in his amulet. With the 
belp of such good-luck tokens, and his 
gods, and a small mem-sahib witb 
wind-blown bair, he and his hrotber 
would yet follow the great white 
bwana into tbe wild south! 
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E never swung a paint brush 
in his life. 

But he digs out the metal that the 
best paint’s made of. 

His job is mining lead—and pure lead 
is what they start with when they 
make white lead. 


When you know how white lead’s 
made and what it’s made from, you 
can understand why it makes a 
paint that can’t be beat. 

That’s why a painter who knows 
his stuff will pick white lead for the 
paint jobs that have to stand up 
against the weather. 

Coming back to the question asked 
up above—what this miner knows 


is, the best paint is made from lead. 

And that’s a good thing for you 
to know if you want the most for 
your money. 

"What to expect from white lead paint/' 
tells you dozens of helpful facts. Write 
for your copy today. 

Lead Industries Association 

420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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KEEPING POSTED 


AMONG OTHER THINGS 

O XFORD dons, who know a certain 
Bertie Wooster and his man Jeeves 
pretty well, have voted to make P. G. 
Wodehouse a Doctor of Letters, honoris 
causa. Mr. Wodehouse, upon hearing of 
the honor, said he thought Jeeves would 
approve. “Of course, I will have to wear 
a gown that covers all my clothes, and I 
don’t think Jeeves would like that. But on 
the other hand, Jeeves is all for proper 
dignity. Wooster prohahly wouldn’t 
know what to make of it.” 

Jeeves has no complaint; he’s had his 
own share of this world’s honors re¬ 
cently. Several months ago, a survey 
of hook critics found Jeeves hracketed 
with Sam Weller as the hest gentleman’s 
gentleman in an ideal-servant staff 
chosen from fictional characters. We’ll 
het that burned them both up. 

I N AN office memo written on a rainy 
Friday afternoon the Art Depart¬ 
ment tells us that fifty-two recent issues 
of the Post carried the work of seventy- 
six different illustrators. During the 
same period we also puhlished 793 
black-and-white photographs, 161 color 
photographs and 603 Post Scripts draw¬ 
ings. On the bottom of the memo was 
scrawled the cryptic line, sequence, four 
queens, one marriage and ninety to meld. 
Thus the wheels of industry turn. 

O UR puhlic thanks to the amateur 
sleuths who answered Keeping 
Posted’s challenge and sent their solu¬ 
tions to Agatha Christie’s - And 

Then There Were None. The whole 
affair cost the petty-cash box $1.15— 
for the tommy gun and the G-man’s 
badge which went, together with a let¬ 
ter of congratulations from Governor 
Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, to the 
Wellesley Watson who raised her hand 
first. Included in the set was a pair of 
handcuffs, but we're saving those for 
our own use. We'll need them if we get 
another whodunit of that order. 

F OOTNOTE to WrsH You Were 
Here, our dude-ranch spread in the 
June-tenth issue. On a June Sunday this 
year one New York paper carried adver¬ 
tisements for twenty-one “ dude ranches ” 
in New York, New Jersey, Eastern Penn¬ 
sylvania and the Berkshires; one or two 
within an hour’s drive of the George 
Washington Bridge. Ten-gallon hats, 
levis. cowhoy sings and pack trips are 
as obligatory as in the Bitter Roots. 
Get along, little dogies, get along— 
we’re off on the trail to Yonkers, where 
the West hegins. 

FASHION DEPARTMENT 

I UCILE BABCOCK, whose Beadie 
J asks an important question, on page 
10, is a one-time fashion editor who now 
runs a woman’s-wear trade journal and 
teaches merchandising in one of New 
York’s fashion schools. Miss Babcock 


NEXT 
WEEK 

TRUST BUSTER 
by Joseph Alsop 
and 

Robert Kintner 

“A cross between 
Voltaireandacow- 
boy, with the cow¬ 
boy predominat¬ 
ing,” was the way 
Robert Jackson 
described Thur¬ 
man Arnold. The authors of The Battle of the Market Place 
ride herd on the pride of Laramie and points East who, as 
Assistant Attorney General, is working out his sentence on 
the rockpile of business, trying to make little ones of big 
ones. Portrait of a modern Quixote in a world of windmills. 

-AND OUT LIKE A LAMB, by David Lamson 

Put a worthless remittance man and a lady librarian with 
her own theories on farming together on a northern Alberta 
homestead and you have neighbors who are liable to be a 
nuisance. Bub’s father expected the worst—and got it. But 
he handled the situation like a true pioneer. 

THE TENT, by Virginia Black 

Lily was sick of a transient’s life—of the tent and the bat¬ 
tered jaloppy, of the flies and the field work and of a husband 
who wouldn’t fight Fate. Lily was tired of it all when they 
reached the prune ranch where sleek Rafael worked. . . . 

GAMBLING SHIP, by Florabel Muir 

Tony Cornero has what he calls an airtight racket. Lying 
three miles off the California coast on a $300,000 floating 
palace, Tony plays host to thousands of “ squirrels ” a day 
and handles a yearly take which runs into millions. Next 
week the author will take you behind the scenes. Candid- 
camera shots included. 

TRACTOR MAN’S HOLIDAY 

by William Hazlett Upson 

Our old friend Alexander Botts, Earthworm Tractor’s in¬ 
domitable Sales Manager, embarks on a strenuous schedule 
of rest and relaxation and finds it necessary to flout the law 
and lions in order to get some peace—and an order for 
Earthworm. Opening scene: South Solaria, Florida. 

WHAT IS MORAL REARMAMENT? 

by Stanley High 

M. R. A., after a triumphant sweep of England and courtesy 
calls on a score of other nations, is now buttonholing America 
in its attempt to revitalize spiritually a disillusioned world. 
Leader Buchman defines his movement as “the next stage 
in world history.” Mr. High assays its chances. 

LAST ACT, LAST SCENE, byAlmet Jenks 

Charles James Bohun (“actor, English, 58, single, well- 
known England and Continent, will consider position ”) had 
the voice of an organ, the heart of a poet and the soul of a 
ham. What happened to him when his advertisement was 
answered is Mr. Jenks’ story. 


OTHER ARTICLES AND STORIES by Ethel Vance, Raymond 
Moley, and Robert E. Pinkerton. 



is up to her ears in the “morket” and 
has plucked her characters straight from 
the life current of Manhattan’s garment 
industry. She tells us she had a terrible 
time trying to help Arthur William 
Brown, who illustrated Whvttv Men 
Want, Anyway? 

Seems Brownie works from models, 
and the dresses Miss Babcock descrihed 
in the story were little numbers she’d seen 
in retail shops. But the shops wouldn’t 
let the models wear the dresses and Miss 
Bahcockhad to chase all over the morket 
to find a “full-skirted net and a satin 
bustle” (how are we doing, girls?) for 
Illustrator Brown. Well, she finally lo¬ 
cated them and Mr. Brown comhined 
the net and the bustle and the models. 
If that’s realism we’ll dress our heroines 
in simple hlue taffeta. 

BY REQUEST 

L ULA VOLLMER’S recent Post story, 
J The Road That Led Afar, drew 
what the staff here calls a “hig mail.” 
Many of the letter writers wanted to 
know who this Vollmer person was, that 
she could write so well ahout hill people. 
And now, with She Put Out to Go, on 
page 14, we’re glad to tell you that the 
Vollmer person is the result of a North 
Carolinian mother, a Yankee-lumherman 
father and a childhood spent in the lum- 
her camps of the South. Continue, Miss 
Vollmer: 

“At an early age I made an acquaint¬ 
ance with the Southern mountain peo¬ 
ple. My first interest in them was one of 
childish envy. The mountaineer young¬ 
sters had more freedom than I. These 
children explored the hills without fear 
of getting lost or heing punished for 
wandering off without permission. They 
could play all year; I was sent away to 
school. I still believe the mountain folk 
have more freedom than I. They don’t 
have to hother with grammar, other 
people’s opinions, or world problems. 
They may possess only the bare necessi¬ 
ties, hut they feel no poverty. I admire 
them for their independence and in¬ 
herent dignity. I like the way they meet 
the emergencies of life. They face them 
without questioning or complaining. 

“That’s why I write about the moun¬ 
tain people. When I had finished school 
I worked as an auditor and earned 
money enough to come to New York. 
My first year’s writing netted me ten 
dollars. Needing to eat, I got a joh in a 
theater hox office. Then I sold my first 
play, Sunup. In time I sold six other 
plays. I have done three radio serials. 
Moonshine and Honeysuckle was the first 
and longest. That script kept a pencil 
in my hand every day for three years. 

“The idea for The Road That Led 
Afar would not fit into a play. It kept 
running around in my min d until I de¬ 
cided to put it in story form. I liked 
doing it and followed it with She Put 
Out to Go. I want to do more stories. 
I faithfully promise not to attempt an 
autobiography.” 
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llfHETHER you drive East or West, take the long route or 
lithe short, cover hundreds of miles a day or take it easy, 
you have a choice of three grades of car performance on the way. 
Here’s why: 

Under the hood of your car is a device that is almost as im¬ 
portant as your gearshift or throttle. It’s the spark adjust¬ 
ment that controls engine performance. 

When your motor service man tunes-up your motor ... a 
smart thing to have done before a long trip . . . the closer he 
can advance the spark to the point of maximum power, the 
more power and mileage you will get. 


VACATION TIP: 

There are 3 ways to 

to the Fair - or anywhere- 


g® 

k 



But he cannot advance the spark any farther than the anti¬ 
knock quality of the gasoline in your tank permits. If he does, a 
“knock” or “ping” will develop that will lose power and economy. 

That’s why the better the gasoline you use, the better your 
engine’s performance—as shown at the left. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, manufacturer of anti - knock fluids used by oil companies to improve gasoline 













By burning 25% slower than 
the average of the 15 other 
of the largest-selling brands 
tested —slower than any of 
them — CAMELS give 
smokers the equivalent of 


EXTRA SMOKES 
PER PACK 
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largest-selling brands: 

1 CAMELS were found to con- 

1 tain MORE TOBACCO BY 
WEIGHT than the average for the 
15 other of the largest-selling brands. 

2 CAMELS BURNED SLOWER 
THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 

TESTED—25% SLOWER THAN 
THE AVERAGE TIME OF THE 
15 OTHER OF THE LARGEST- 
SELLING BRANDS! By burning 
25% slower, on the average. Camels 
give smokers the equivalent of 5 
EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! 


Yes, those choicer tobac 
Camel pays millions m 
a difference! Camels ari 
cigarette ever\ smoke; 


“With a cigarette as good 
as Camel, it’s swell to get 
those extra puffs! ” 

SAYS LLOYD CHILD, 

FAMOUS POWER-DIVE TEST PILOT 


MORE PLEASURE 
PER PUFF- 
MORE PUFFS 
PER PACK- 

Penny for penny 
your best 
cigarette buy 


LLOYD CHILD at Buffalo Airport, scene of his recent world record power-dive—more than 
575 m.p.h. in the Curtiss Hawk 75-A—pauses to give his slant on cigarettes: “I’ve smoked 
Camels for about fifteen years. I knew that they were the long-burning cigarette. That means 
more smoking for my money. On a pack of twenty, as those scientific reports show, it’s like 
getting five extra smokes per pack. It’s the right kind of smoking, too—mild and swell, cooler, 
non-irritating, better for my kind of steady, day-after-day smoking.” Don’t you miss the fun of 
smoking Camels. Enjoy their matchless blend of choice tobaccos., .while enjoying the economy 
of that long-burning feature that makes Camels “penny for penny your best cigarette buy.” 
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